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INTRODUCTORY 


Developments  Leading  to  the  Survey. — Everywhere  on  the  North 
American  Continent  today  and  particularly  in  those  sections  where 
economic  and  civic  life  is  most  dynamic,  there  is  a  deepseated  public 
feeling  that  educational  institutions  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapidly  advancing  life  of  modern  civilisation.  North  America,  it  is 
shown,  has  long  ago  passed  through  its  period  of  pioneering ;  the  middle 
stage  of  exploitation  and  wastefulness  of  natural  resources  is  now 
beginning  to  yield  to  organised,  efficient,  industrial  life;  but  the 
schools,  it  is  argued,  have  been  slow  to  respond  to  changing  national 
life.  To  meet  these  demands  educators  have  hastened  to  add  new 
subjects  to  the  old  curriculum,  in  many  instances  eliminating  much 
of  the  old  time-honoured  subject  matter  to  make  place  for  the  new. 
This  endeavour  to  meet  public  sentiment  has  been  based  more  upon 
personal  assumption  than  upon  critical  knowledge.  The  results  have 
been  unfortunate.  More  recently,  however,  the  whole  educational 
system  is  being  subjected  to  careful  scientific  study,  or  "survey,"  as  the 
basis  for  reorganisation. 

Saskatchewan,  in  common  with  the  other  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada,  is  dominated  by  people  of  progressive  type— forward  looking 
people,  who  have  shown  a  striking  determination  to  escape  the  hindering 
influence  of  back-eastern  conservatism  by  taking  action  before  their 
educational  institutions  shall  become  afflicted  with  inertness,  resulting 
in  failure  to  respond  to  the  changing  life  of  their  democratic  civilisation. 

The  present  educational  survey  of  the  Province  is  a  natural  result, 
of  this  deep  undercurrent  of  public  sentiment,  which  first  found  expres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  thoughtful  educationists  and  other  leaders  in  the 
form  of  public  propaganda  through  the  press  and  on  the  rostrum.  It 
is  needless  to  go  into  details.  Suffice  it,  that  the  first  definite  step 
leading  to  the  present  study  was  taken  on  June  22,  1915,  when  the 
Hon.  Walter  Scott,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Education,  made  his 
epochal  address  on  the  pending  Bill  respecting  Schools.  The  speaker 
emphasised,  in  the  course  of  his  pronouncement,  that  "the  time  was 
rapidly  approaching,  if  it  were  not  already  here,  when  the  system 
itself  should  be  radicalLy  changed,  with  the  purpose  of  procuring  for 
the  children  of  Saskatchewan  a  better  education  and  an  education  of 
greater  service  and  utility  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  chief  industry 
in  the  Province,  which  is  agriculture."  The  Premier's  address  met 
with  approval  from  Hon.  W.  B.  Willoughby,  K.C.,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  further  expressed  a  conviction  that  "the  school  system 
must  be  absolutely  and  entirely  divorced  from  all  politics  and  separated 
from  all  party  influence."  He  further  pledged  "the  support  of  his 
party  in  such  changes  as  those  proposed  by  the  Premier,  indorsing  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  the 
Province  should  unite  so  that  the  real  needs  would  be  rendered  evident 
and  adequate  reforms  could  be  secured." 

The  invitation  of  the  Premier  for  co-operation  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  system  became  a  challenge  to  the  Common- 


wealth  which  was  accepted  in  the  spirit  In  which  it  wa>  given.  The 
public  press  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  movement  and  threw  its  columns 
open  to  discussion  of  educational  reform.  Teachers'  associations, 
inspectors'  conventions,  church  courts,  grain  growers'  meetings,  medical 
councils,  and  similar  organisations  made  school  improvement  a  fruitful 
topic  at  all  their  meetings  of  the  year.  Finally,  in  September,  1915, 
a  number  of  representative  citizens  organised  the  Saskatchewan  Public 
Education  League,  which  had  for  its  purpose  to  promote  the  educational 
aims  outlined  by  the  Government.  This  League  became  a  forum  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  which  in  time  crystallised  public 
sentiment  in  favour  of  the  survey.  To  give  the  propaganda  cosmo- 
politan character,  Premier  Scott  declared  June  30,  1916,  a  public 
holiday  on  which  to  bring  the  matter  of  educational  reform  conspicu- 
ously before  the  people.  The  rallies  on  this  day,  although  not  so 
numerous  as  had  been  anticipated,  also  helped  to  mould  public 
sentiment. 

The  accession  to  office  of  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Martin  as  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Education,  as  Mr.  Scott's  successor,  gave  further  direction 
to  the  educational  reforms  so  conspicuously  begun.  Mr.  Martin  began 
active  service  by  advocating  effective  school  measures,  several  of  which 
have  been  enacted  into  law.  Meanwhile  the  idea  of  a  province-wide 
educational  survey  was  taking  form.  The  Saskatchewan  Public 
Education  League  early  memorialised  the  new  Premier  on  the  subject 
of  education  and  urged  among  other  things  "that  a  small  and  dis- 
interested commission  should  be  appointed  to  conduct  a  systematical 
and  efficient  research  and  survey"  of  certain  phases  of  school  education 
set  forth  in  the  memorial.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Annual 
Convention  of  School  Trustees,  who  went  on  record  in  favour  of  the 
survey.  As  late  as  April  13,  1917,  the  School  Inspectors  of  the  Prov- 
ince passed  resolutions  recommending  important  changes  in  the  present 
school  system.  These  memorials  and  resolutions  determined  the 
Government  to  take  action  on  an  educational  survey  of  the  Province. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  June  7,  1917. — The  Government  made 
definite  provision  for  the  educational  survey  by  Order  in  Council  as 
follows: 

"The  Executive  Council  has  had  under  consideration  a  report  from 
the  Minister  of  Education,  dated  June  6,  1917,  stating  that  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  that  a  survey  of  educational  conditions  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan  be  made  with  special  reference  to  rural  schools, 
the  same  to  be  conducted  by  an  entirely  disinterested  expert  from 
without  the  Province. 

"The  Minister  further  states  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Foght,  Specialist  in 
Rural  School  Practice,  Bureau  of  Education.  Washington.  D.C.,  has 
expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  work  of  making  the  said 
survey. 

"Upon  consideration  of  the  foregoing  report  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Executive  Council  advises 
that  Mr.  H.  W.  Foght  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  aforesaid  survey." 

Thp  active  field  work  on  the  survey  was  accordingly  begun  the  first 
week  in  Au«ru«t.  1017.  and  continued  till  the  first  of  November. 


Method  of  Procedure. — This  is  probably  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  a  Government  extending  an  invitation  to  a  citizen  in  the 
employ  of  another  country  to  direct  the  study  of  its  school  system. 
In  making  its  choice  the  Government  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  get 
a  wholly  unbiased  statement  of  educational  conditions,  such  as  the 
outsider  can  most  easily  give.  The  present  survey,  so  cheerfully 
undertaken,  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  investigation;  for  investiga- 
tions are  necessarily  based  on  the  assumption  of  some  sort  of  mis- 
feasance or  malfeasance.  It  is  instead  a  sympathetic  inquiry  into 
the  schools  of  the  people  as  the  schools  actually  exist.  Suggestions  for 
enlargement  and  redirection  are  made  throughout.  Such  specific 
recommendations  for  improvement  have  been  made  as  seemed  desirable 
in  the  light  of  the  industrial  and  social  needs  of  the  people. 

Careful  study  was  made  of  the  physical  and  racial  backgrounds 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  determine  its  educational  needs.  A  general 
review  of  the  existing  educational  system  was  next  made.  This  was 
followed  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  system, 
together  with  suggestions  and  specific  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. As  a  last  step  the  recommendations  were  summarised  to  make 
them  easily  accessible. 

The  task  of  collecting  the  great  amount  of  necessary  data  was 
lightened  materially  through  the  assistance  of  the  staff  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  by  liberal  use  of  its  well-kept  files  and  records. 

Separate  questionnaires  were  likewise  addressed  to  all  rural, 
village,  town  and  city  teachers,  principals,  city  superintendents  and 
provincial  inspectors.  Much  of  the  mass  of  materials  resulting  from 
this  inquiry  appears  in  tabulated  form  or  as  graphic  representation  in 
the  body  of  the  report  or  in  the  appendix. 

A  careful  study  was  likewise  made  of  the  normal  schools  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  facilities  are  available  for  training  the  teaching  staff. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  information  was  obtained  through 
personal  study  of  typical  schools.  These  included  public  elementary 
schools  and  separate  schools,  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 
Particularly  was  much  time  devoted  to  study  on  the  ground  in  the  rural 
districts  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  inspectorates. 

As  will  appear  from  the  body  of  the  report,  the  data  thus  collected 
have  been  compared  with  data  of  similar  conditions  in  other  provinces 
and  countries — not  to  flatter  or  to  find  fault,  but  to  give  emphasis  to 
outstanding  weakness  or  excellence  in  the  schools. 

The  Survey  Centered  About  the  Determining  Factors  in  the 
System. — It  has  not  been  the  purpose  to  make  a  microscopic  study  of 
the  educational  system,  or  to  attempt  to  transform  this  system  into 
something  new.  Such  an  undertaking  would  have  been  unwise  in  the 
extreme  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  come  within  the  province  of 
an  educational  survey.  The  final  reorganisation  of  the  schools  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  strong  educationists  within  the  Province  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  education  here.  No  outsider,  or  group  of 
outsiders,  can  hope  to  accomplish  such  a  thing  as  this.  The  survey 
has  accordingly  centered  its  efforts  definitely  around  the  determining 
factors,  or  leading  threads  of  the  system.  These  have  been  held  clearly 
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in  mind  throughout  the  discussion.     The  determining  factors  may  be 
stated  thus: 

(1)  The  people  of  the  Province  have  failed  to  use  the  schools  as 
fully  as  they  should  have  done; 

(2)  The  prevailing  system  of  school  organisation  and  administra- 
tion in  rural  districts  particularly,  is  no  longer  adequate  for 
modern  uses; 

(3)  Abnormal  opportunities  in  other  occupations  and  other  causes 
have  conspired  to  make  it  difficult  to  train  and  keep  in  the 
profession  an  adequate  number  of  well-prepared  teachers; 

(4)  The  courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  do 
not  in  all  respects  meet  the  demands  of  a  democratic  people 
occupied  with  the  conquest  of  a  great  agricultural  country ; 

(5)  The  schools  in  their  internal  organisation  are  planned  less  for 
the  normal  child  than  for  the  exceptional  child,   and  offer 
slight  opportunity  for  individual  aptness  and  initiative ; 

(6)  The  system  of  examinations  in  use  is  a  questionable  norm 
of  the  average  pupil's  scholarship,  ability,  maturity  and  fitness 
for  advancement; 

(7)  Bodily  health  and  hygienic  conditions  in  the  schools,  so  essen- 
tial to  effective  study,  have  received  little  attention  in  the 
daily  teaching  and  are  largely  disregarded  in  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  schools ; 

(8)  The  schools,  while  liberally  maintained,  must  receive  even 
larger  support  in  order  that  commensurate  returns  may  be 
obtained  on  the  school  investment. 

Special  Acknowledgment. — The  Director  of  the  Survey  early 
associated  with  himself  as  assistant  in  special  phases  of  the  study  Mr. 
W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.  ,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, who  devoted  his  time,  in  the  main,  to  town  and  village  school 
systems,  established  secondary  schools,  the  examination  problems,  and 
vocational  education.  Valuable  assistance  was  freely  given  by  the 
Minister  and  Department  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Special  acknowledg- 
ment is  due  Mr.  R.  F.  Blacklock,  Acting  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  for  his  tireless  assistance,  Dr.  M.  M.  Seymour,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health,  who  directed  the  provincial  health  examination, 
Mr.  John  Hawkes,  Provincial  Librarian,  for  valuable  documentary 
information,  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Saskatchewan  Public 
Education  League  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  co-operation,  the 
medical  practitioners  who  assisted  in  the  health  inspection,  the  staffs 
of  the  two  Normal  Schools  for  their  sympathetic  attitude  and  help,  and 
finally,  the  Provincial  Inspectors,  without  whose  assistance  much  of  the 
work  would  have  been  impossible. 

HAROLD  W.  FOGHT, 

Director. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SASKATCHEWAN',  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 

Topographical  and  Geological  Features. — Saskatchewan  is  geo- 
graphically a  mighty  domain  extending  in  rectangular  form  from  the 
49th  to  the  60th  degree  north  latitude.  It  has  a  total  area  of  251,700 
square  miles,  of  which  243,381  square  miles  is  land,  and  8,329  water. 
It  is  twice  the  size  of  the  British  Isles  and  fully  as  large  as  the  two 
Dakotas  and  Nebraska  taken  together. 

The  northern  half  of  the  Province  is  to  all  practical  purposes 
unsettled.  Much  of  it,  being  of  Laurentian  origin,  is  a  broken  country 
of  gTanite  and  gneiss  formation,  covered  with  scattering  timber.  South- 
ward of  this,  extending  almost  to  Prince  Albert  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  is  a  belt  of  heavily  wooded  evergreens  which  is  the 
source  of  an  important  lumber  industry.  This  stretch  of  country  is 
underlain  with  Niagara  and  Benton  limestones,  and  in  the  main 
belongs  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Open  parks,  here  and  there  in  the 
woodlands,  are  exceptionally  rich  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes, 
although  the  short  summer  season  makes  crop  production  rather 
precarious. 

A  narrow  belt  running  from  east  to  west  through  Prince  Albert  is 
classed  as  part  prairie  and  part  woodland.  It  offers  splendid  opportun- 
ities for  mixed  farming.  The  rest,  which  forms  roughly  one-half  the 
entire  domain,  is  a  vast  prairie  with  a  mean  altitude  upwards  of  1,500 
feet,  but  rising  in  the  more  broken  southwestern  section  to  fully  3,000 
feet.  In  the  eastern  half  of  this  southern  or  settled  part  of  the  Province 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  known  as  park  country  ^  owing  to  its 
numerous  groves  of  poplars.  The  western  half  is,  generally  speaking, 
open  prairie.  The  park  country,  however,  has  much  open  land,  and 
the  strictly  prairie  country  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  timber  in  places. 

The  proportion  of  excellent  arable  and  grazing  land  suitable  for 
carrying  a  relatively  large  population  compares  well  with  that  of  anv 
country  of  the  same  size  anywhere.  A  remarkable  network  of  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  covers  the  entire  Province,  most  of  them  abounding  in 
fish  and  water  fowl.  The  larger  bodies  of  water  are  navigable  to  small 
craft  and  several  of  the  rivers  are  capable  of  furnishing  unlimited 
waterpower. 

Climate  and  Soil. — The  climate  is  continental,  and,  therefore,  is 
liable  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  winters  are  long,  but  the 
dry  air  mitigates  their  severity.  Nowhere,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  climate 
more  bracing  and  exhilarating.  The  summers  are  short;  but  due  to 
the  long  days  of  midsummer,  the  growth  of  grain,  roots  and  other 
produce  is  phenomenally  rapid.  For  several  weeks  the  heat  is  at  times 
intense,  though  the  nights  are  refreshingly  cool,  and  heat  prostration  is 
practically  unknown. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  Province  is  placed  at  155,764,100  acres. 
Of  this  amount  36,800,698  acres,  or  23.63  per  cent,  is  occupied  as  farm 
land  out  of  a  total  of  94,000,000  acres  estimated  as  being  available  for 
crop  production.  The  soil  is  exceptionally  rich.  Much  of  it  in  the  park 
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country  is  of  vegetable  mould,  and  the  remainder  is  a  loamy  clay,  rich 
in  vegetable  matter  and  nitrogen,  with  a  good  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  slightly  over  IT 
inches,  but  with  careful  summerfallowing  and  cultivation  great  crops 
are  produced.  It  is  not  uncommon)  indeed,  for  the  crop  of  a  single 
season  to  pay  for  the.  land  several  times  over. 

Economic  and  Industrial  Conditions. — The  Province  is  over- 
whelmingly agricultural  and  pastoral.  In  a  total  population  (1916)  of 
647,835,  471,673  or  72.24  per  cent,  are  classed  as  rural.1 

Outside  of  farming  and  stock  raising,  the  industries  include  lum- 
bering, flour  milling,  fishing,  coal  mining,  the  fur  trade,  and  some 
manufacturing  which,  while  by  no  means  unimportant,  do  not  employ 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population.  The  foundation  and  mainstay  of 
the  economic  activities  of  Saskatchewan  are  its  rich  and  abundant  soil. 
Out  of  it  comes  practically  90  per  cent,  of  the  people's  wealth. 

The  lumber  industry  is  important  in  the  country  tributary  to 
Prince  Albert.  Coal  mining  is  a  new,  promising  industry.  The  coal 
which  underlies  a  large  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  in 
inexhaustible  quantities,  is,  unfortunately,  a  low  grade  lignite.  This 
prevents  successful  competition  against  the  higher  grade  Alberta  coal. 
The  subject  of  utilising  this  coal  to  better  advantage  by  making  it  into 
briquettes  containing  chiefly  the  fixed  carbon,  has  received  the  attention 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  and,  if  successfully  solved,  would  relieve 
the  people  of  a  heavy  fuel  charge. 

Rapid  Agricultural  Growth. — The  total  number  of  occupied  farms 
in  1916  was  104,006,  this  being  a  numerical  increase  of  7.8  per  cent., 
and  the  land  occupied  as  farms,  28.4  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  five- 
year  period.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  was  353  acres,  as  against 
297  acres  in  1911.  And  the  area  of  improved  land  per  farm  increased 
from  123  to  188  acres  during  the  same  period.  The  farmers  of  the 
Province  have  become  prosperous,  due  largely  to  the  exceptional  war 
prices  on  all  agricultural  products.  Many  of  them  are  investing  in 
additional  lands  now  while  they  are  available.  This,  unfortunately, 
tends  toward  larger  machine  farming  and  comparative  isolation  of 
population  with  their  resulting  social  and  educational  problems. 

The  total  value  of  field  crops  and  other  products  in  Saskatchewan  in 
1915  was  $373,550,385,  as  compared  with  $185,579,615  in  1910.  The 
value  of  the  same  products  for  1917  was  $604,790,858. 

Population,  Distribution,  and  Racial  Composition. — The  popu- 
lation of  Saskatchewan  on  June  1,  1916,  was  647,835,  of  which  363,787 
were  males  and  284,048  females.  The  average  number  of  persons  to 
the  square  mile  of  total  area  was  2,57  in  1916,  as  compared  with  1.96  in 
1911.  While  this  indicates  a  very  satisfactory  increase  for  the  five-year 
period,  the  figures  are  suggestive  of  the  vast  land  wealth  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  barely  been  touched  by  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
possibilities  for  future  growth  in  population. 

lfThis  definition  for  rural  is  limited  to  people  living  in  the  open  country.  The 
46,814  people  living  in  the  incorporated  villages  draw  their  living  from  the  land,  as 
do  many  of  the  49,427  dwelling  in  incorporated  towns.  If  "rural"  were  determined 
by  "rural  mindedness"  of  the  people,  fully  85  per  cent,  of  the  population  would  be 
ni  ra  1 . 
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Figure  1  shows  graphically  the  increase  in  population  by  five-year 
periods  since  1900.  The  last  quinquennium  (1911-16)  gave  a  much 
smaller  increase,  owing  to  the  war,  than  the  preceding  periods. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Popu/aTton  by  3-yeor 


(.000,000 


soo.ooo 


73.922 


Fig.  1. — Increase  in  population  by  5-year  periods. 


According  to  the  Census  of  1916,  the  Province  has  seven  cities, 
I  towns,  and  302  incorporated  villages,  with  a  total  population  of 
176,162.  In  1905,  when  the  Province  was  organised,  Eegina,  Moose 
Jaw,  and  Prince  Albert  were  the  only  cities.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  great  growth  in  incorporated  places,  which  has  occasionally 
partaken  of  unwarranted  ''boom."  Some  of  the  cities  and  towns  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  suffered  seriously  from  overvaluation  and  subsequent 
reaction— some  of  it,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  abnormal  war  conditions. 
The  relative  growth  in  rural  and  urban  population  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 URBAN  AND  RURAL,  POPULATION,  ACCORDING  Te 

EACH  CENSUS,  1901  TO  1916. 


Census 
year 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Per  cent,  of 
population 

Increase  per  cent,  over 
preceding  census 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

1916.  . 
1911.  . 
1906.. 
1901. 

176,162 
131,395 
48,462 
14,266 

471,673 
361,037 
209.301 
77,013 

647,835 
492  ,'432 
257,763 
91.279 

27.26 
26.67 
18.80 
15.62 

72.74 
73  33 
81.80 
84.38 

34.47 
171.07 
239.70 

30.47 
72.51 
171.77 

31,55 
91.55 
182.39 
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It  appears  that  the  rate  increase  in  urban  population  for  the 
five-year  period  1911-1916  was  34.47  per  cent,  while  the  rate  increase 
of  rinal  population  was  30.47.  However,  the  gross  increase  was,  urban, 
44,767  and  rural,  110,636.  The  trading  centers  are  having  a  substan- 
tial growth  to  keep  pace  with  the  agricultural  development ;  but  probably 
few,  if  any,  industrial  centers  of  magnitude  will  be  developed.  The 
rural  population  will  continue  in  the  majority  and  from  it  will  come 
the  fundamental  wealth  of  the  Province. 

Racial  Composition  of  the  Population. — Figure  2  shows  graphi- 
cally the  composition  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  Saskatchewan. 
Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  all  are  of  "British"  origin.  This 
group  includes  all  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  Great  Britain,  whether 
born  there,  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere. 


'SASKATCHEWAN 

Or/oin  of  Popu/afion   6y  /fof/OJra//t/*S.'  /9/6 


Fig.  2. — Racial  composition  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  population  of  German  origin  stands  second  with  11.9  per 
cent. ;  then  come  Scandinavians  with  9.2  per  cent.,  Austro-Hungarians 
rtdth  9.15  per  cent.,  and  Slavonic  peoples,  with  6.16  per  cent.  Those 
of  French  origin  number  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


Figure  3  gives  the  proportion  of  all  British  to  the  foreign  born 
population  of  each  nationality.  This  is  according  to  the  census  of  1911. 
The  striking  fact  is  the  large  per  cent,  of  Saskatchewan  population  who 
have  moved  in  from  the  United  States — although  not  all  of  them  native 
Americans. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Proportion   of  Br/fish   to  the  foreign  j>orrt 


Fig.  3.— The  British  element. 

Figure  4  shows  that  fully  one-half  of  all  the  people  now  there 
were  born  in  Saskatchewan;  14.14  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  United 
States ;  7.2  per  cent,  were  born  in  Austria-Hungary  (including  nearly 
all  Ruthenians)  ;  and  only  1.5  per  cent,  were  born  in  Germany. 

Distribution  and  Characteristics  of  the  Population. — As  stated 
above,  54.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  of  British  and  Anglo- 
American  origin.  The  other  45.5  per  cent,  have  been  garnered  in  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  At  best  it  will  be  a  slow  process  to 
Canadi anise  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  foreign  born.  The  assimilation 
process  is  made  even  more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
born  have  settled  mostly  in  great  settlements,  embracing  frequently 
thousands  of  square  mile?,  where  they  live  largely  unto  themselves, 
using  their  own  mother  tongue,  their  own  manners  and  customs,  often 
to  the  utter  disregard  of  Canadian  standards  and  ideals. 
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of  Me  Popu/o/-/'on 


Fig.  4. — Birthplace  of  the  population. 

The  accompanying  map  (Map  1)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  present 
distribution  of  the  population  by  race  origins.  British  and  Anglo- 
Americans  predominate  in  the  light  coloured  sections.  They  possess 
the  best  of  the  prairie  lands.  The  rich  park  regions  in  the  northeastern 
section,  along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and 
the  newly  developed  southwestern  section  of  the  Province  are  predom- 
inatingly settled  by  immigrants  of  non-English  origin.  Several  of  the 
non-English  groups  obtained  possession  of  the  land  under  special 
agreements  with  the  Dominion  Government  while  Saskatchewan  was 
still  part  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  and  these  agreements  which 
allow  privileges  incompatible  with  democratic  government,  have  been 
the  means  of  keeping  a  number  of  colonists  from  becoming  assimilated 
with  the  Canadian  people.  Other  colonists,  having  no  such  constitu- 
tional rights,  have  settled  in  large  groups,  held  together  by  nationalistic 
and  religious  ties.  These  have  likewise  retarded  the  assimilation 
process. 

The  area  in  the  map  indicated  by  circle  "one"  is  dominated  by 
Russian  Doukhobors;  these  are  surrounded  by  far  stretching  Ruthenian 
and  Austro-Hungarian  settlements.  Circle  "two"  is  the  center  of 
German-speaking  settlements,  peopled  with  German  Catholics  and 
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German  Lutherans.  Circles  "four"  and  "five"  mark  settlements  of 
"old  colony"  Mennonites,  who,  although  speaking  a  plattdeutsch  dialect, 
came  to  Saskatchewan  from  Southern  Russia.  Circle  "four,"  finally, 
represents  a  large  colony  of  "progressive"  Mennonites,  of  a  more  recent 
emigration  from  the  United  States.  Similar  progressive  groups  lie 
beyond  the  village  Mennonites  who  are  settled  near  Wannan  and  Hague 
— in  circle  "three."  The  linguistic  group  known  as  Ruthenian  is 
designated  in  the  map  in  part  as  Russians  and  in  part  as  Austro- 
Hungarians,  according  to  recent  claims  of  allegiance.  Scandinavians, 
Icelanders,  and  Swedish  Finns  comprise  a  considerable  per  cent,  of 
the  population ;  but  by  reason  of  their  close  kinship  to  people  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin  in  traditions,  history,  and  ideals,  they  are  readily 
Canadianised  and  so  present  no  special  problem.  The  French  form 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  they  have  proved  intensely 
nationalistic  and  cling  tenaciously  to  their  French  tongue  and  customs. 


Sccifidmav/an 


MAP  1. 


In  this  heterogeneous  people  the  outstanding  problem  so  far  as 
the  process  of  making  one  Canadian-speaking  and  thinking  people  goes, 
centers  around  the  colony  Mennonites,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
Russian  Doukhobors  and  the  Ruthenians. 

Illiteracy  and  School  Education. — The  percentage  of  illiteracv  in 
the  foreign-born  population  is  17.99  per  cent  This  is  limited  chiefly 


to  the  Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  groups.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  the  native-born  population  above  six  years  of  age  is 
15.45  per  cent.  This  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
the  Saskatchewan  born  is  due  largely  to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
early  settlers,  which  forced  them  to  keep  their  children  at  work;  and, 
more  particularly,  to  the  far  scattered  conditions  of  homesteading,  with 
long  distances  to  school,  bad  roads,  and  severe  winters.  The  agricultural 
prosperity  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  with  the  increase  in  rural 
population  and  improvement  in  school  organisation,  should  in  a  short 
time  materially  decrease  this  large  percentage  of  illiteracy. 

Distribution  of  Population  by  Age  Groups.  —  The  population  of 
Saskatchewan  are  'young  in  years.  Many  of  them  have  come  to  the 
prairie  as  young  married  couples  or  as  small  children.  Figure  5  shows 
that  15.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  Saskatchewan  and  14.3 
per  cent,  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta  are  under  five  years  of  age.  From 
5  to  14  years  —  the  ordinary  elementary  school  group  —  is  correspond- 
ingly large  in  all  three  prairie  provinces.  The  high  school  group  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  all  the  provinces.  Then  the  percentages  increase 
again,  only  to  drop  once  more  after  passing  Ihe  25  to  29  year  group. 
The  age  distribution  in  Saskatchewan  runs  remarkably  true  to  the 
average  of  Manitoba  and  Alberta.  Compared  with  similar  age  groups 
for  the  United  States  Saskatchewan  has  a  larger  per  cent,  of  young 
children  below  and  of  school  age. 

D*str/&uti'on  o/  Popv/of/on.  /9/6. 

compared  w/M  Manitoba  anal  A/berTa. 
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The  percentages  from  5  to  20  years,  which  embrace  the  ordinary 
school  population,  contain  no  special  conditions  that  might  affect  the 
school  problems  hereinafter  to  be  considered. 
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School  Population  and  Attendance. — The  schools  of  the  Province 
are  theoretically  open  to  all  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age. 
The  census  of  June  1,  1916,  gives  the  total  possible  school  population 
as  196,990.  Of  these  129,439  are  regularly  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  a  few  hundred  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  About  70,000  young  people  are  making  no  use  of  the  schools 
at  their  disposal;  but  in  many  instances  this  is  because  many  persons 
between  5  and  21  years  of  age  have  already  taken  up  life  responsibilities. 
A  better  basis  for  comparison  is  the  "normal"  school  age  of  persons 
between  6  and  18 — the  period  of  normal  elementary  and  secondary 
school  attendance.  This  group  numbers  165,176  persons,  or  35,737 
more  than  are  enrolled  in  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  rank. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  compulsory  attendance  population — being 
children  over  7  and  below  14- — numbers  97,020,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  total  enrolment  in  the  schools.  The  most  .unsatis- 
factory showing  is  made  in  high  school  attendance.  There  are  40.822 
children  of  high  school  age.  Of  these  only  about  7,000  are  enrolled 
in  collegiate  institutes,  high  schools,  and  continuation  classes. 

Expenditure  for  School  Education. — Unfortunately  there  arp  no 
figures  to  show  just  what  resources  are  available  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  the  Province.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken  to  show, 
definitely,  what  the  aggregate  wealth  of  Saskatchewan  is.  It  is, 
accordingly,  impossible  to  give  the  amount  of  wealth  back  of  each  chil.1 
of  school  age,  and  to  show  just  how  liberally  the  children  are  treated 
in  the  matter  of  educational  expenditure. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  ascertain  just  how  much  is  expended  per 
child,  year  for  year.  Thus  during  the  fiscal  year  closing  April  30,  1916. 
the  sum  of  $7,241,335.99  was  actually  invested  in  elementary  ;md 
higher  education.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  much  larger 
than  this,  but  included  payments  on  debentures  and  notes  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  bona  fide  "investment"  in  education1.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  $11.14  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Province.  During 
the  same  period  the  United  States  expended  $900,000,000  for  similar 
education,  or  a  little  more  than  $9.00  per  capita.  Many  states 
approached  the  per  capita  investment  of  Saskatchewan  and  several 
exceeded  its  investment  somewhat.  On  the  whole  the  Province  makes 
a  good  showing.  Assuredly,  a  new  school  system,  such  as  that  in 
Saskatchewan,  requires  a  comparatively  larger  outlay  in  buildings  and 
equipment,  than  would  be  the  case  in  an  older  province  or  country. 
Even  after  due  allowance  i.s  made  on  this  score,  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  Saskatchewan  has  been  unusually  liberal  in  its  provision  for  school 
education.  Indeed,  no  other  province  and  no  single  American  state  has 
been  more  liberal  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  young,  rich  Province  can  well  afford  to  do  still  more  for  educa- 
tion than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  provided  this  investment  is  in  the  right 
type  of  education. 

irThe  total  expenditure  for  1915-16  totalled  $11,370,496.99.  Of  this  amount 
$1,068,853.56  covered  debenture  payments  and  $3,060,307.44  matured  notes,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $4.129,161  to  be  deducted. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FUNDAMENTAL   EDUCATIONAL   NEEDS  AS   INDICATED  BY   CHARACTER   AND 
RESOURCES   OF   THE  PROVINCE. 

The  salient  facts  brought  out  briefly  in  the  foregoing  chapter 
indicate  definitely  the  educational  needs  of  Saskatchewan.  The 
primary  and  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  In  last  analysis  the  rural 
population  of  the  Province  are  its  chief  wealth  makers.  Their  capacity 
for  leadership,  their  ability  to  produce  scientifically  from  the  land,  their 
native  desire  for  wholesome,  happy  living  on  the  land  will  be  determined 
chiefly  by  the  kind  of  school  education  furnished  them  by  a  far-seeing 
government.  The  greatness  of  the  Province  will  ultimately  be  deter- 
mined by  the  type  of  education  found  in  rural  districts. 

The  population,  it  is  true,  is  unusually  heterogeneous.  Still 
enough  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  characteristics  to  perpetuate  in 
the  whole  population  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  ideals,  traits,  and  historic 
traditions.  As  a  whole  the  people  are  progressive  and  forward-looking, 
with  a  good  average  of  wealth.  There  is  little  poverty,  and  practically 
every  farmer  owns  the  land  he  tills.  Democratic  ideals  prevail.  Rank 
and  birth  are  considered  less  than  ability  and  thrift.  Such  a  people 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  a  universal  education  of  a  high  standard, 
cultural  and,  at  the  same  time,  scientific  and  practical.  To  this  end 
there  is  needed  an  efficient  system  of  modern  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  within  reach  of  all.  The  splendid  Anglo-Saxon  inheritance 
transplanted  to  the  new  soil  craves  the  perpetuation  of  cultural  standards 
of  the  highest  type;  as  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  people  demand 
provision  for  happy,  wholesome,  remunerative  existence  in  the  open 
country,  in  town,  and  in  city.  These  are  some  of  the  things  the  school 
must  make  possible. 

Determining  Factors  in  Any  Modern  Educational  System. — Every 
school,  whether  in  Saskatchewan  or  elsewhere,  should  teach  just  what 
a  modern  population  craves  to  know  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  good 
out  of  life.  Do  the  schools  provide  the  kind  of  instruction  required  to 
keep  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  sanitary  surroundings  ? 
Do  the  schools  prepare  people  to  earn  remunerative  livings 
on  the  land,  in  the  town,  and  in  the  city?  Do  they  direct  them  to 
become  useful,  responsible  members  of  the  larger  social  group?  Do  the 
schools,  finally,  lead  people  so  that  they  will  devote  a  well  earned  leisure 
to  ethical  and  esthetical  pursuits  for  the  improvement  of  self  and 
upbuilding  of  community  and  race  ?  So  far  as  the  schools  are  organised 
to  accomplish  these  ends  they  approach  the  modern  conception  of  educa- 
tion; otherwise  they  fall  short  of  their  purpose. 

Such  a  system  of  education  as  this  does  not  limit  its  activities  by 
the  walls  of  the  school  or  the  covers  of  textbooks.  The  entire  farm  place 
with  its  manifold  interests  becomes  a  vital  part  of  it;  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  city  become  tied  up  with  it — the  business  man,  the  bank 
president,  the  shop  foreman,  the  practical  scientist,  the  expert  account- 
ant, are  all  concerned  in  a  modern  system  of  education,  and  are,  there- 
fore, consulted  to  make  the  school  a  vital  factor  in  daily  life. 
18 
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Education  such  as  this  is  the  most  "cultiral"  in  the  world,  if  by 
culture  is  meant  more  than  mere  polish;  for  i  is  well  to  have  in  mind 
that  education  founded  on  real  life  purposes  is  the  most  genuinely 
cultural  of  all  education. 

Agriculture  and  Race  Composition  of  the  People  to  Determine  the 
School  System  of  Saskatchewan. — The  school  system  for  Saskatchewan 
will  not  disregard  its  debt  to  the  long-established  and  well-tried  system 
of  the  mother  country  and  the  older  provinces ;  neither  will  it  accept 
every  educational  content  and  principle  as  fundamental,  just  because 
it  seemed  good  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers.  The  system  will  be 
determined  by  present  and  future  needs,  in  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence and  past  inheritance.  Saskatchewan  must  evolve  its  own  educa- 
tional scheme,  basing  it  primarily  upon  agricultural  and  race  needs. 
Other  considerations  are  secondary  to  these. 

Pioneering  in  the  original  sense  has  long  since  passed  away 
on  the  North  American  continent.  It  is  true  that  people  in  Saskat- 
chewan have  suffered  some  of  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties  belonging 
to  pioneer  life ;  but  the  population  have  come  into  the  new  Province 
bringing  with  them  schools  and  churches  and  other  institutions  as  com- 
plete as  can  be  found  anywhere.  They  have  satisfactory  means  of 
transportation ;  they  have  the  best  of  machinery  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  people  have  not,  in  other  words,  been  forced  to  repeat  the 
various  stages  of  group  life  that  the  earlier  J^orth  Americans  had  to 
go  through.  Saskatchewan  ha.v  reached  modern  scientific,  commercial 
farming  on  common  terms  with  the  older  Canadian  provinces  and 
American  states.  The  survey  assumes  that  the  people  here  are  striving 
to  bring  about  an  era  of  real  husbandry  agriculture.  Scientific  farming 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  intelligent  leadership.  To  attain  this  in  good 
measure,  it  is  essential  to  set  up  in  rural  districts  a  type  of  community 
school  in  every  way  equipped  to  help  the  rural  population  to  whole- 
some, joyous,  remunerative  living  on  the  land.  Town  and  city  school? 
should  also  be  considered  in  this  conception  of  agricultural  life.  City 
people  may  not  all  be  expected  to  become  farmers ;  but  what  they  do 
become  will  depend  largely  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Practical  courses  in  agriculture,  rural  sociology, 
and  farm  economics  in  the  secondary  schools  are  required  to  forge  a 
bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  between  town  and  country  people, 
and  would  ultimately  place  agriculture  on  the  lofty  plane  which  it 
should  occupy  in  the  esteem  of  all  Saskatchewan  people. 

The  Race  Needs  of  the  Population. — To  evolve  a  school  system 
without  full  consideration  of  all  the  divergent  elements  in  the  popu- 
lation would  be  a  gross  mistake,  and  Avould  ultimately  work  as  great  a 
hardship  on  the  alien  immigrant  as  it  would  at  first  on  the  native 
Canadian.  The  alien  must  be  understood,  first  of  all.  His  own 
inheritance  from  his  mother  country  must  be  given  full  evaluation. 
Patiently,  sympathetically,  but  firmly,  he  must  be  led — and  by  teachers 
of  highest  Canadian  ideals,  who  have  special  fitness  and  t  aining  for 
this-  problem.  With  the  right  type  of  schools  establishpd  in  the  heart 
of  the  non-En<rlish  communities — faithfully  served — the  assimilation 
process  cannot  long  be  delayed. 
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To  educate  all  its  people,  without  exception,  is  both  the  duty  and 
the  right  of  democracy.  There  are  in  Saskatchewan  thousands  of 
adults  classed  as  illiterates — a  majority  of  them  from  foreign  shores. 
If  these  people  have  been  deprived  of  educational  opportunities  in  their 
youth,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  extend  this  blessing  to  them 
now  in  their  years  of  maturity;  if  they  have  neglected  their  earlier 
opportunities,  democracy  has  the  right  to  demand  that  they  correct  the 
deficiency  with  government  assistance  at  once.  For  all  such  people 
there  should  be  established,  as1  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system,  night 
schools,  part  time  schools,  and  other  types  of  continuation  schools. 

Training  Teachers  for  the  Schools. — The  predominance  of  agricul- 
tural life  indicates  the  need  for  teachers  trained  specifically  for  teaching 
in  rural  schools  who  can  prepare  school  children  for  successful  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Next  to  the  fundamental  consideration  of  life  occupa- 
tions and  race  characteristics,  must  be  placed  the  teachers  who  are  to 
educate  the  men  and  women  who,  in  their  turn,  will  furnish  the  prac- 
tical aggressiveness,'  correct  outlook  on  life,  and  finer  idealism  spoken 
of  r.'Vve.  How  much  or  how  little  of  this  kind  of  training  has  been 
pr^sible  in  the  schools  for  training  teachers  will  appear  later  in  the; 
discussion. 

It  is  now  the  purpose  to  consider,  in  detail,  the  school  system  of 
the  Province  and  to  recommend  such  modifications  as  would  seem 
desirable  and  necessary  if  the  schools  are  to  serve  this  rich  agricultural 
province  most  efficiently  and  effectively. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   PRESENT   EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM. 

The  Department  of  Education. — The  administration  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan schools  is  much  more  strongly  centralised  than  is  the  average 
American  state  system.  The  plan  is  less  democratic,  perhaps,  than  is 
the  American;  but  in  practice  it  is  fully  as  effective.  Centralised 
administration  has  proved  its  worth  during  the  early,  formative  period 
in  Saskatchewan  educational  history. 

The  schools  are  administered  from  the  central  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Legislative  Buildings  at  Regina.  The  Department 
is  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Education,  who,  under  law,  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  The  high  esteem  in  which  education  is  held 
and  its  important  place  in  shaping  the  future  of  the  Province,  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  both  the  present  Premier  and  his  predecessor  have 
chosen  education  in  preference  to  other  portfolios.  A  Superintendent 
of  Education,  a  Deputy  Minister,  and  such  other  "officers,  clerks  ai'd 
servants  as  are  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  Ibe 
department"  are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

The  Department  of  Education  controls  and  administers,  as  pro- 
vided in  The  School  Act,  "all  kindergarten  schools,  public  and  separate 
schools,  normal  schools,  model  schools,  teachers'  institutes  and  the 
education  of  deaf,  deaf  mute  and  blind  persons/'  The  Minister  of 
Education  presides  over  the  Department  and  directs  its  educational 
policies.  The  Deputy  Minister  acts  for  the  Minister  in  overseeing 
and  directing  the  large  forc€  of  officers  and  employees  serving  the 
Department  in  the  offices  and  in  the  field,  which  in  Saskatchewan 
number  approximately  110  people  all  told. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  carries  into  practice  the  profe— 
sional  policies  of  the  Department  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister 
and  under  the  provisions  of  The  School  Act.  He  is  especially  charged 
with  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes,  model  schools,  public  and  separate  schools,  training  schools 
for  teachers,  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates,  technical  schools, 
departmental  examinations,  teachers'  institutes,  teachers'  reading- 
circles,  school  libraries  and  inspectors  of  schools. 

Comprehensiveness  of  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Department. — The 
Minister,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council, 
makes  provision,  (1)  for  the  classification,  organisation,  govern  men  t, 
examination  and  inspection  of  schools;  (2)  for  the  construction,  fur- 
nishing and  care  of  school  buildings  and  the  arrangement  of  school 
premises;  (3)  for  the  examination,  licensing  and  grading  of  teachers 
and  for  the  examination  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  profes- 
sions, or  who  may  wish  certificates  upon  having  completed  courses  of 
study  in  any  school;  (4)  for  a  teachers'  reading  course,  and  teachers' 
institutes  and  conventions;  and  (5)  for  giving  instruction  in  manual 
training,  domestic  science  and  physical  training. 

These  provisions  give  the  Department  of  Education  many  vitally 
important  duties.  The  schools  of  the  Province  are  organised,  examined 
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and  inspected  by  it,  under  legal  prescription.  This  is  done  chiefly 
through  a  well-organised  staff  of  departmental  inspectors,  who,  in  Sas- 
katchewan, are  provincial  officers  instead  of  as,  in  the  United  States, 
usually  local  officials.  Centralised  control  for  general  school  adminis- 
tration has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  full  control  over  courses  of 
study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  has  charge  of  examina- 
tions and  promotions  within  these  schools.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
centralised  control  in  matters  of  detail  and  local  professional  policy  is 
in  every  respect  wise.  There  is  danger  that  too  little  flexibility  of  study 
courses  and  too  little  opportunity  for  local  initiative  will  result  where 
a  central  authority  prescribes  the  details  of  work  for  teachers  and  pupils 
whom  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  know  in  an  intimate  way.  This  phase 
of  departmental  control  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  subject  to 
modification  to  accommodate  itself  to  local  needs. 

The  teacher-training  institutions1 — normal  schools  and  special 
training  fchools — likewise  come  under  departmental  control,  as  do  also 
licensing  of  instructors  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is 
eminently  correct  that  the  certification  of  the  teaching  staff  be  entirely 
in  charge  of  the  Department  which  is  responsible  to  the  people  for 
school  conduct.  The  general  policies  of  the  normal  schools  should  to 
directed  by  the  Department;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  should. direct 
the  internal  school  policies  of  the  normal  schools. 

The  Educational  Council. — This  body  consists  of  five  persons 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  at  least  two  of  whom 
shall  be  Roman  Catholics.  The  Council  represents  the  general  educa- 
tional policies  of  the  people  and  must  be  consulted  before  any  depart- 
mental regulations  can  be  adopted.  It  may  also  consider  on  its  own 
accord  questions  of  interest  to  the  educational  system  of  the  Province, 
and  make  report  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

School  Organisation  and  Administration. — The  unit  of  school 
organisation  is  the  local  school  district,  which  is  an  inheritance  from 
Ontario,  and  which  this  province,  in  turn,  got  from  the  early  American 
states.  The  School  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
wherever  sufficient  numbers  of  children  can  be  brought  together  to 
partake  of  its  benefits.  The  Act  provides  that  an  area  not  exceeding 
twenty  square  miles  may  be  organised  into  a  school  district,  provided 
there  are  residing  therein  ten  children  of  school  age,  and  four  persona 
each  of  whom,  on  its  organisation,  is  liable  to  assessment  for  school  pur- 
poses. If  a  community  neglects  to  organise  a  school  district  and  a 
school  is  deemed  necessary,  the  Minister  of  Education  may  organise 
such  district  and  enforce  the  government  regulations. 

School  district^  are  known  respectively  as  rural,  village,  and  town 
districts,  under  control  of  local  boards  of  trustees  chosen  by  popular 
vote.  These  boards  of  education  have  the  local  management  of  the 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  The  School  Act. 

Separate  Schools. — The  School  Act  makes  provision  that  separate 
schools  may  be  erected  within  established  districts  by  a  religious 
minority,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  Separate "  schools  were 
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established  in  this  region  while  Saskatchewan  was  part  of  the  Old 
Northwest  Territory,  and  the  practice  became  perpetuated  under  section 
93  of  The  British  North  America  Act,  which  guarantees  to  the  religious 
minority  all  the  privileges  and  rights  that  it  had  before  the  Union. 
However,  the  provincial  legislatures  were  not  debarred  under  the  Act 
from  legislating  on  separate  schools,  provided  they  did  not  thereby 
prejudicially  affect  privileges  held  before  Union. 

The  ratepayers  establishing  a  separate  school  are  assessed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school,  and  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  public1 
school  purposes.  The  separate  schools  exercise  their  rights,  however, 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and  government  supervision  as  do  the 
public  schools.  The  separate  school  movement  in  this  province  is  not 
the  subject  of  such  serious  contention  that  it  is  in  certain  other  provinces, 
and  the  liberal  provision  made  for  religious  instruction  in  all  elementary 
schools  has  minimised  the  demands  for  separate  schools.  At  the  present 
time,  in  a  total  of  4,020  organised  districts,  only  19  have  separate  schools 
—3  Protestant  and  16  Catholic. 

Secondary  Schools. — Theoretically,  Saskatchewan  has  a  free  school 
system  of  16  years  or  more,  embracing  eight  years  in  the  elementary 
school,  four  years  in  the  secondary  school,  and  four  or  more  years  in 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  In  actual  practice  the  schools  repre- 
sent three  separate  links,  which  require  moulding  into  one  strong  chain. 
The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  organised  under  separate 
boards,  so  that  an  ordinary  town  system  will  have  distinct  boards  for 
its  elementary  public  school,  for  its  secondary  school,  and  for  its  separate 
school,  if  such  is  maintained.  The  elementary  and  secondary  school 
boards  do  not  always  work  together  harmoniously,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  schools. 

The  secondary  school  is  organised  under  a  distinct  law — The 
Secondary  Education  Act — which  limits  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  to  town  and  city  municipalities.  The  breach  between  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  has  been  needlessly  wide  and  difficult 
to  span,  and  has  made  the  high  school  rather  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
in  its  tendencies,  as  is  seen  in  the  rather  pretentious  term  Collegiate 
Institute,  by  which  name  the  first  class  high  schools  are  designated. 
There  are  at  this  time  22  incorporated  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes  in  operation,  with  an  enrolment  of  about  3,800  students.  Some 
high  school  subjects  are  taught  in  continuation  classes  in  certain  village 
and  town  schools ;  but  not  under  high  school  recognition,  and  hence, 
without  aid  from  the  government. 

School  Maintenance. — The  elementary  schools  are  supported  partly 
by  rates  levied  upon  taxable  property  within  the  school  districts  and 
municipalities ;  and  partly  by  grants  paid  by  the  Government  in  accord- 
ance with  The  School  Grants  Act.  The  secondary  schools  are  similarly 
maintained,  the  Government  grants  being  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  The  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  source  of  local  funds  for  school  purposes  are,  (1)  local  assess- 
ments, (2)  proceeds  from  debentures,  and  (3)  funds  borrowed  on  note. 


Meaning  elementary  public  schools  only. 
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The  Government  grants  are  drawn  from  the  School  Lands  Trust  Fund, 
supplied  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  lieu  of  other  revenue  on 
school  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  Dominion  Government,  from  depart- 
mental fees  for  examinations,  certificates  to  teachers  and  normal  school 
fees.  Succession  duties  and  corporation  taxes  are  also  included, 
although  devoted  to  the  University  entirely.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
a  small  provincial  tax  is  levied  under  the  so-called  Supplementary 
Revenue  Act.  This  amounts  to  one  cent  per  acre  on  all  agricultural 
lands  outside  of  town  and  village  districts  and  lands  otherwise  exempted 
from  taxation.  On  grazing  lands  held  in  lease  from  the  Government 
of  Canada  the  tax  is  one-half  cent  per  acre.  The  proceeds  from  The 
Supplementary  Revenue  Act  are  distributed  as  follows:  10  per  cent,  for 
secondary  education;  10  per  cent,  divided  equally  between  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  and  80  per  cent,  to 
rural  elementary  schools. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers. — Normal  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  are  maintained  at  two  centers — Regina  and  Saskatoon. 
In  addition  to  these  schools  short  time  schools  are  held,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  so-called  third  class  teachers,  at  selected  high  schools. 

The  most  difficult  phase  of  the  whole  educational  problem  in  the 
Province  is  how  to  get  and  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  well-prepared 
teachers  in  the  schools.  Nearly  one  thousand  teachers  entered  the  field 
of  service,  the  past  year,  from  the  two  normal  schools  and  the  third 
class  centers.  Many  came  into  the  schools  from  other  provinces  and 
states.  In  spite  of  this  a  large  number  of  teaching  permits  had  to  be 
granted,  or  the  schools  would  have  been  without  teachers;  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Saskatchewan  pays  exceptionally  good  salaries,  as 
teachers'  salaries  go. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  are  purposely 
short,  to  induce  a  larger  number  of  young  people  to  take  the  professional 
training.  Here,  probably,  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  shifting  and  drifting 
and  early  abandonment  of  the  profession.  The  teacher  who  invests 
much  time  and  money  in  his  training  course  is  less  ready  to  leave  teach- 
ing for  another  occupation  than  if  he  contented  himself  with  a  brkf 
course  of  a  few  short  weeks. 

Higher  Institutions  of  Learning. — The  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan was  established  under  The  University  Act  of  1907.  The  plans 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  University  are  very  comprehen- 
sive, and  make  provision  for  Faculties  in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Engi- 
neering, and  Agriculture.  The  University  is  situated  at  Saskatoon  upon 
a  site  of  1,333  acres,  where  it  is  housed  in  buildings  which  have  cost 
over  a  million  dollars.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  to  date  the  most 
important  department  of  the  University.  In  1916,  the  value  of  endow- 
ment was  $15,000;  the  value  of  lands  and  buildings,  $1,784,000;  and 
total  income,  $227,557. 

Affiliated  with  the  University  are  Emmanuel  College  and  the 
Presbyterian  College,  both  at  Saskatoon,  and  St.  Chad's'  College  at 
Regina.  These  schools  exercise  the  right  to  grant  degrees  in  divinity, 
and  have  charter  rights  which  would  enable  them  to  do  work  in  other 
faculties  as  well. 


There  are  in  the  Province  also  a  number  of  denominational  schools 
of  secondary  rank  which  do  good  work  in  supplementing  the  courses 
of  the  high  schools,  and  particularly  in  extending  opportunities  for 
education  to  persons  beyond  ordinary  school  age  whose  early  education 
has  been  neglected.  Chief  among  these  are  Regina  College,  at  Regina; 
Moose  Jaw  College  for  Boys,  at  Moose  Jaw;  St.  Alban's,  at  Prince 
Albert;  and  Battleford  Academy,  at  Battleford. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SCHOOL   ORGANISATION   AND   ADMINISTRATION. 

Saskatchewan  has  been  organised  under  provincial  government  a 
little  more  than  a  decade.  In  that  brief  period  of  time  school  develop- 
"ment  has  gone  forward  at  an  encouraging  pace.  In  September,  1905, 
there  were  in  operation  885  public  and  9  separate  school  districts. 
Since  then  school  districts  have  been  organised  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
district  per  working  day.  Much  territory,  however,  even  in  the  settled 
sections,  is  not  yet  organised  into  school  districts. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  may  be  obtained  from  Table  2, 
which  gives  the  organisation  of  school  districts  by  years  since  1906  : 

TABLE  2. SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ORGANISATION. 


Year 

Number  of 
districts 

Number  of 
districts 
in  operation 

Number  of 
departments 
in  operation 

1906  

1.190 

873 

1  017 

1907  

1J430 

1,101 

1272 

1908  

1,745 

1,410 

1,612 

1909  

2,003 

1,692 

1,937 

1910  

2,255 

1,912 

2,207 

1911  

2,546 

2,110 

2,480 

1912  

2,928 

2.444 

2,947 

1913  

3,230 

2,747 

3,367 

1914  

3,523 

3,055 

3,787 

1915  

3,702 

3.367 

4,006 

1916  

3,873 

3  608 

4,279 

The  table  shows  that  on  December  31,  1916,  Saskatchewan  had 
3,873  districts,  fully  organised  or  in  the  process  of  organisation. 
3,608  districts  actually  had  schools  in  operation  in  1916,  in  charge  of 
4,279  teachers.  Incidentally,  these  districts  are  administered  by  an 
army  of  about  11,500  local  school  trustees. 

Origin  of  the  Small  School  District. — It  is  vital  in  this  study  to 
determine  the  effect  of  this  local  district  organisation  on  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Is  the  small  district  the  best  unit  of 
organisation  for  the  schools  of  a  great  agricultural  province  like  Saskat- 
chewan? How  is  this  borne  out  by  educational  history  in  the  Prov- 
ince? These  queries  can  best  be  answered  after  indicating  how  the 
local  school  district  came  into  being  and  why  it  is  now  used  in 
Saskatchewan. 

The  local  school  district  is  a  heritage  from  the  East  and  Ontario, 
where  it  came  into  use  in  pioneer  days  when  no  other  form  of  organ- 
isation was  feasible.  Nor  is  the  local  district  of  Canadian  origin.  It 
originated,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  New  England  in  the  early  days  of 
English  colonisation,  whence  it  spread  westward  and  northward 
wherever  Englishmen  penetrated  the  wilderness.  It  was  purely  a 
community  enterprise,  each  group  of  families  organising  and  support- 
ing its  own  schools  as  best  it  could.  The  district  organisation  usually 
26 
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preceded    school    legislation,  which    later    sanctioned    it    as    the    only 
practicable  organisation  for  the  settlement. 

In  the  United  States  people  have  begun  to  realise  that  the  small 
district  has  outlived  its  period  of  usefulness,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
supplanted  bj  a  more  effective  unit  of  organisation.  In  New  England 
the  more  compact  township  organisation  has  already  driven  out  these 
local  districts.  The  same  is  true  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  other 
states  in  the  Middle  West  The  Southern  States  generally  are  organ- 
ised under  the  county  unit,  with  one  board  of  trustees  for  all  the 
schools  in  a  single  county.  Eighteen  American  States  have  already 
adopted  the  county  unit  in  one  form  or  another  and  thirteen  are  using 
township  organisation  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  all  the  rest  there  is  a 
strong  movement  under  way  to  supplant  the  pioneer  district  with  one 
or  the  other  of  township  or  county  organisation,  with  the  latter  generally 
in  the  ascendancy. 

Why  the  Local  District  Declined. — The  chief  reason  why  the 
local  district  in  the  American  States  is  the  cause  of  discontent  is  that 
it  has  become  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  type  of  school 
organisation  required  by  a  modern  rural  population.  As  a  tax  area 
it  causes  untold  injustice  and  inequality.  School  consolidation  and 
the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  have  proved  exceedingly  difficult 
where  local  boards  and  district  lines  have  to  be  considered.  Then,  local 
jealousy  and  closefistednes-s  and  individual  indifference  often  result  in 
short  terms  and  underpaid  teachers,  -a  meager  course  of  study  with  the 
usual  results — non-enrolment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  popula- 
tion, irregularity  of  attendance  and  early  dropping  out  of  school. 

How  Local  School  Administration  Has  Worked  in  Saskatchewan. 
— A  study  was  made  of  typical  school  districts  in  every  section  of  the 
Province,  in  which  were  considered,  (1)  personnel  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  (2)  their  interest  in  the  school,  (3)  condition  of  the  school 
plant,  (4)  efficiency  of  the  school,  (5)  liberality  of  the  school  support, 
(6)  selection  of  teacher,  (7)  length  of  school  term,  and  (8)  ability  of 
the  school  to  meet  community  needs.  This  study,  coupled  with  the 
testimony  of  the  inspectors  who  are  in  intimate  touch  with  the  trustees 
and  the  schools,  and  the  convictions  expressed  by  many  trustees  as 
well,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  small  district  unit  does  not  meet 
modern  community  needs  in  Saskatchewan  any  more  than  it  does  in  the 
United  States. 

The  local  district  is  and  remains  a  pioneer  unit  of  organisation. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Saskatchewan  has 
never  known  pioneering  as  it  was  experienced  in  early-day  America. 
Its  schools  and  other  institutions  came  fully  developed  from  the  older 
settled  sections,  not  requiring  a  gradual  evolution  from  pioneering  to 
modern  conditions.  The  study  has  disclosed  that 

1.  Small  District  School  Boards  are  Ineffective  and  Impracticable. 
— Saskatchewan  has  4,020  school  districts  (December  31,  1917),  each  in 
charge  of  three  local  trustees.  This  makes  a  small  armv  of  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand  men.  An  average  municipality  has  from 
thirty  to  fifty  or  more  each.  Such  an  organisation  is  inexcusable.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  half  a  hundred  men  can  be  found  in  a 
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thinly  settled  municipality  suited  by  temperament  and  training  to  fill 
all  these  positions;  even  if  the  men  could  be  found  there  is  neither 
business  reason  nor  educational  reason  for  bringing  such  a  large  force 
into  the  management  of  the  schools.  In  many  municipalities,  particu- 
larly in  non-English  communities,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  suited  to  hold  these  important 
positions. 

2.  Trustees  often  Misdirect  Their  Efforts. — Many  trustees  give 
their  time  freely  to  the  schools,  and  in  some  instances  to  good  purpose. 
But,   generally,   the   efforts   spent   are   misdirected  because   they   lack 
knowledge    of    educational    needs.     It    is    found,    for    example,    that 
trustees,  in  every  section  of  the  Province,  have  fallen  easy  victims  to 
glib  agents  who  sell  expensive  and  unnecessary  school  apparatus,  while 
they   have   refused    to   provide  books   and    simple   school    implements 
urgently  requested  by  the  teachers. 

3.  There  is  Inequality  of  School  Support. — Wealthy  districts  are 
often  controlled  by  men  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  taxes  down.     In 
neighbouring  districts,  with  smaller  aggregate  wealth,  it  may  happen 
that  the  school  plant  is  modern  and  satisfactory  because  the  men  there- 
tax  the  community  to  the  limit. 

On  general  principles  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Province  should 
be  made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  Province.  Thi^ 
is  both  right  and  just,  for  in  Saskatchewan  education  is  a  civil  func- 
tion, to  be  supported  like  other  similar  functions.  While  the  Province 
may  be  expected  to  increase  liberally  its  grants,  the  people  should  apply 
the  same  principle  in  its  more  limited  application  to  the  municipality. 
The  school  district  has  proved  too  small  to  be  entrusted  with  final  legis- 
lation in  such  matters  as  taxation.  Taxation  for  educational  purpose* 
should  clearly  be  vested  in  the  larger  natural  unit  of  civil  administra- 
tion— the  municipality.  The  injustice  of  the  present  inequality  can 
be  seen  by  studying  the  map  of  Municipality  No.  32,  Figure  6  (page 
30). 

4.  There  are  Abuses  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers. — Teachers  are 
chosen  by  the  local  boards,  who  do  as  they  please  about  following  the 
advice  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  this  matter.     This  plan  has 
led  to  serious  abuses.     Often  trustees  neglect  to  procure  a  teacher  in 
time  to  open  the  school  on  time  after  the  summer  holidays.     Schools 
were  found  which  had  been  closed  for  three  or  more  months,  either 
because  the  board  had  outright  neglected  to  procure  a  teacher  or  because 
they  could  not  find  the  type  of  teacher  desired.     In  some  schools  permit 
teachers  are  paid  higher  salaries  than  teachers  in  neighbouring  districts 
with  professional  certificates.     Some  districts,  again,  advertise  in  the 
public  press  for  their  teachers,  inviting  thereby  teachers  to  underbid 
one  another;  or  they  permit  unreliable  agencies  to  supply  the  teachers. 
The  average  school  board  in  rural  districts  is  not  able  to  choose  teachers 
wisely.     This  function  should  be  vested  in  some  educational  authority 
in  closer  touch  with  the  teachers  and  the  schools  which  are  training- 
teachers. 

5.  Small  Districts  are  Unable  to  Meet  Modem  Community  Needs. 
— The  local  district  does  not  have  within  its  boundaries  what  is  necessary 
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to  make  a  modern  community  school  (see  page  71).  The  district 
school  in  Saskatchewan  devotes  its  energies  to  the  tool  subjects  almost 
wholly.  Very  few  pupils  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  The 
schools  are  not  organised  to  attract  and  hold  the  larger  boys  and  girls, 
and  most  of  the  schools  are  unable  to  provide  the  social  aspects  required 
of  modern  education.  The  district  school  is  unquestionably  responsible 
for  the  following  fundamental  weaknesses  from  which  all  are  suffering : 
non-attendance  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  school  population ;  irregularity 
of  attendance ;  and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to  lack  of  interest 
in  prescribed  school  work. 

Study  of  the  Schools  in  Certain  Municipalities. — The  Department 
of  Education  has  just  completed  a  statistical  survey  of  every  munici- 
pality in  the  Province,  of  great  interest  to  all  thinking  people.  The 
survey  %hows  conclusively  that  in  a  given  municipality  school  districts 
vary  in  assessable  property  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  they  vary  in  rate  of  taxation  from  a  mill  or  less  to 
fifteen  or  more  mills  on  the  dollar ;  in  enrolment,  from  the  legal 
minimum  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  children;  while  .there  is  little 
uniformity  in  daily  attendance  and  educational  results. 

The  attached  map  is  of  Municipality  JSTo.  3-2,  taken  at  random 
from  the  Department  records.  This  particular  municipality  is  in  the 
uniformly  well  settled  prairie  section  in  the  southeastern  belt.  Because 
of  this  the  variation  in  assessment,  tax  rate,  expenditure,  etc.,  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  municipalities  in  less  favoured  sections.  But  even  here 
the  total  assessment  ranges  from  $97,640  in  District  No.  1939  to 
$180,425  in  the  adjoining  District  No.  728.  The  rate  of  taxation 
varies  from  2.5  mills  to  7.5  mills.  Strangely  enough  the  length  of 
school  year  ranges  from  124  days  for  the  rural  children  in  the  wealth- 
iest district  to  210  'and  212  days  in  less  wealthy  districts.  The  teachers 
range  from  "provisional,"  through  third  grade  to  second  grade ;  and  total 
expenditures  from  $563.00  to  $1,697.72.  The  efficiency  of  the  thirteen 
different  schools  can  also  be  adjudged  by  their  average  attendance — 
attesting  to  the  degree  of  sustained  interest  in  school  work — which  in 
this  municipality  ranges  from  the  surprisingly  low  rate  of  36  per  cent, 
to  the  none  too  high  rate  of  75.14  per  cent. 

If  now  the  'artificial  lines  separating  these  districts  were  removed 
and  ^11  the  wealth  of  the  municipality  were  equalised  for  educational 
uses  every  boy  and  girl  would  have  reason  to  expect  equalised  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  uniformly  strong  well-paid  teachers,  long  terms, 
well-maintained  school  buildings,  and  well-sustained  school  work. 

A  Proposed  Plan  of  School  Reorganisation. — A  complete  reorgan- 
isation of  existing  school  districts  is  recommended  as  set  forth  below : 

(1)  Dis-establishment  of  all  school  districts  as  now  organised  out- 
side of  incorporated  village    and    town    districts,    and   the 
re-establishment  instead  of  all  schools  lying  wholly  or  in  part 
within  each  rural  municipality  as  one  single  municipal  school 
district ; 

(2)  Abolition   of  the  present   school  trustees,  'and   organisation, 
instead,  of  one  municipll  board  of  education,  together  with 
custodians  for  each  school  in  the  municipality ; 


:5 )  The  municipal  board  of  education,  preferably  to  comprise 
five  members,  to  hold  oftico  for  three  years  each;  three  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  by  the  roo-ular  electorate  of  the  municipality, 
and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  upon 
nomination  by  the  inspector  in  whose  inspectorate  the  munici- 
pality lies; 
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(4)  The  municipal  board  of  education  to  select  a  permanent  secre- 
tary preferably  thouffh  not  necessarily,  the  clerk  of  the 
present  municipal  council  who  shall  form  the  connecting  link 
between  the  municipal  board  of  education  and  the  municipal 
council ; 
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(5)  The  members  of  the  municipal  board  of  education  to  receive 
actual    expenses    only;    the    secretary    to    get    a    reasonable 
compensation  for  his  work; 

(6)  The  powers   and  duties   of   the  municipal  school  board   to 
embrace  the  general  powers  and  duties  now  held  by  the  dis- 
trict board  and  such  others  as  may  be  necessary  under  the 
reorganisation,  which  may  include  among  others 

(0)  Appointment  of  one  custodian  for  each  school  within  the 
municipality,  who  shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
municipal  school  board,  and  make  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  school  plant,  educational  policy,  etc. ; 

(&)  To  determine  the  rate  of  taxation  necessary  to  maintain 
the  schools  within  the  municipality  which  tax  shall  then 
be  levied  by  the  municipal  council ; 

(c)  Election  of  all  necessary  teachers  for  the  schools  within 
the    municipality    upon    nomination    by   the   provincial 
teachers'  bureau  (see  page  113),  including  such  super- 
visor  or   supervisors   for   the   municipality   as   may  be* 
determined  by  law ; 

(d)  Construction  and  maintenance  of  such  schools  as  may  be 
required  to  the  end  that  all  children  of  school  age  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  a  satisfactory  public  school  educa- 
tion; abolition  of  unnecessary  schools  and  provision  for 
conveyance  to  school  of  children  living  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  nearest  school  house; 

(e)  Power  to  consolidate  schools  and  to  organise  rural  higk 
schools  of  agricultural  type,  within  such  limitations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Plan  for  Reorganisation  Explained. — Under  this  arrangement  the 
municipal  school  district  would  have  a  board  of  five  men,  presumably 
the  best  men  in  the  municipality.  The  three  elective  members  might 
be  chosen  one  from  each  two  wards  in  the  municipality.  The  chief 
reason  for  making  two  members  appointive  is  to  assure  to  educational 
authority  reasonable  control  over  certain  non-English  municipalities. 
The  local  school  would  have  its  own  custodian  to  represent  its  interests 
before  the  central  board. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  best  and  strongest  men  in  a  com 
munity  prefer  to  hold  such  a  public  trust  as  membership  on  the 
municipal  board  of  education  without  compensation.  Every  public- 
spirited  citizen  will  be  willing  to  give  his  time  and  energy  freely,  while 
undesirable,  self-seeking  men  can  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  office. 

The  secretary  should  be  well  paid  for  his  work.  An  averago 
municipality  contains  about  fifteen  school  districts,  each  employing 
one  secretary  treasurer  at  an  average  salary  of  about  $40  a  year.  Thi? 
amounts  to  $600,  which  would  probably  be  enough  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  board  members  and  pay  the  secretary  his  salary.  In 
municipalities  where  he  is  'able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  do  school 
tasks,  the  municipal  clerk  might  be  appointed  secretary  of  the  school 
board. 
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The  municipality  becomes  the  unit  of  taxation  for  educational 
purposes,  thus  guaranteeing  equality  of  educational  -opportunity  to  ail 
living  within  the  community.  Under  this  plan  all  assessable  lands 
would  be  taxed,  whether  included  in  established  districts  or  not.  This 
would  mean  a  large  increase  in  available  school  funds.  At  the  time 
of  dis-establishment  of  the  present  districts  it  would,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  all  the  assessed  property  lying  within 
the  district  boundaries,  to  liquidate  any  present  debentures  or  other 
debts  held  against  any  school  district. 

The  municipal  board  should  have  the  power  to  levy  a  flat  i-ate  tax 
on  all  assessable  property  for  the  maintenance  of  municipal  high  schools, 
to  give  every  rural  youth  the  advantages  of  good  educational  facilities. 
(See  Chapter  IX. )" 


CHAPTER  V. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTION  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SUPERVISION. 

The  Schools  of  Saskatchewan  Inspected,  not  Supervised. — Profes- 
sional supervision,  as  now  understood,  has  little  place  in  the  present 
school  system  of  Saskatchewan.  The  open  country  and  small  village 
schools  have  no  provisions  for  close,  effective  supervision.  In  most  of 
the  towns,  and  cities,  even,  this  important  unifying  function  in  a  com- 
plete educational  scheme  is  very  little  in  use,  as  will  be  noted  in,  another 
chapter. 

The  newness  of  the  Province,  the  vast  areas  to  be  covered,  the 
rapidity  with  which  schools  have  multiplied,  have  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Government  in  the  past  to  organise  a  scheme  of  oversight  and 
supervision  intimate  and  close  enough  to  be  of  much  real  assistance 
to  the  classroom  teachers. 

The  men  charged  with  the  important  function  of  enforcing  educa- 
tional policy  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Province  are  properly  called 
inspectors.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Government  and  are  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Education,  carrying  to  the  people  and  local 
schools  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government.  They  endeavour  to 
visit  each  school  in  their  respective  inspectorates  at  least  once  a  year. 
Occasionally  early  winters  and  impassable  roads  make  even  the  one  visit 
impossible  to  remote  schools.  This  is  incidental  inspection  only.  It 
can  in  no  sense  of  the  word  be  construed  as  professional  supervision 
of  school  work. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Survey,  however,  that  the  provincial 
inspectors  neither  can  nor  should  be  expected  to  devote  much  time  to 
classroom  supervision — others  will  have  to  do  this — but  to  represent 
among  patrons  and  teachers  the  educational  policies  of  the  Government, 
in  their  generalities  and  to  see  that  educational  law  is  enforced  in  spirit 
and  in  fact, 

The  Present  System  of  Inspection. — It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  increase  the  number  of  provincial  inspectors 
as  rapidly  as  financial  conditions  would  warrant.  In  1916  there  were 
28  inspectors,  not  counting  certain  special  inspectors  and  organisers  in 
non-English  communities;  in  1917  the  number  has  reached  32;  and  at 
the  time  that  the  survey  plans  are  maturing  to  increase  the  number  to  45. 
The  system  is  centralised,  working  outward  or  downward  from  the 
central  Department  of  Education.  This  plan  is  satisfactory  in  practice 
and  should  not,  as  some  have  urged,  be  superseded  by  local  inspectors. 
The  provincial  inspectors  should,  however,  be  assisted  by  professional 
supervisors  working  locally  under  their  direction. 

Who  the  present  inspectors  are,  what  their  professional  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  tenure,  etc.,  may  be  gleaned  from  Table  3  following: 
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The  inspectors  are  all  of  them  men  of  mature  years  and  experience. 
Because  of  the  many  hardships  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  in  the 
great  new  domain  the  Government  has  wisely  limited  its  choice  of 
inspectors  to  men  only.  For  the  future  this  limitation  should  not  be 
necessary.  Women  educators  with  good  qualifications  might  well  be 
considered  for  inspectorates  in  the  older  settled  sections,  at  least,  as 
an  experiment. 

Until  recently  every  inspector  was  a  university  man  with  degrees, 
ranging  from  B.A.  to  Ph.D.,  with  additional  training  iri'  normal  school 
or  college  faculty  of  education.  In  some  of  the  later  appointments  there 
has  been  a  departure  from  this  policy.  Certainly,  if  college  graduates 
cannot  be  found  who  have  the  other  essential  qualifications,  such  as 
successful  experience,  administrative  ability,  etc.,  it  is  better  to  take 
the  "self-made"  man  who  has  the  latter  qualifications.  But,  everything 
else  being  equal,  the  Department  will  do  well  to  maintain,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  past  high  standard  of  academic  and  professional  prepara- 
tion in  its  inspectors. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

SCHOOL  /INSPECTORS'  D/STff/CTS 

Mt/r  Approximate    Arras 
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These  men  are  none  of  them  tyros  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
experience,  which  according  to  the  table  ranges  from  six  and  a  half 
years,  in  case  of  the  lowest,  to  thirty-four  years  for  the  highest.  Their 
length  of  service  as  inspectors  is  also  satisfactory,  considering  the 
newness  of  the  Province. 

The  outstanding  thing  in  Table  3  is  the  enormous  size  of  the 
average  inspectorate.  Map  4  (page  35)  emphasises  this  even  more 
clearly..  The  smallest  inspectorate  embraces  1,548  square  miles,  or 
about  four  and  one-half  municipalities ;  the  largest  contains  6,372  square 
miles,  or  about  twenty  municipalities.  Automobiles  are  largely  used 
in  making  the  circuit,  the  annual  mileage  running  as  high  as  7,000 
miles.  Inspectors  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  Province  are  obliged  to 
endure  considerable  "roughing  it" ;  many  of  them  carry  their  own 
camping  outfits,  including  bed,  cooking  utensils,  etc.  These  sections  of 
the  country  require  strong  men  for  the  task. 

The  beginning  salary  is  $1,800  per  annum,  which  may  increase  to 
$2,400.  There  is  an  additional  allowance  of  $65.00  per  month  for 
travelling  and  living  expenses.  In  this  day  of  high  cost  of  living  the 
expense  allowance  often  proves  insufficient  to  meet  the  inspector's 
legitimate  travel  outlay. 

Compared  with  what  is  paid  county  superintendents  in  the 
American  states,  this  compensation  would  be  considered  reasonable, 
though  not  liberal.  A  state  like  Pennsylvania  pays  its  county  superin- 
tendents salaries  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $6,500,  with  an  average  of 
$2,640.  New  Jersey  pays  every  county  superintendent  a  salary  of 
$3,000.  But  the  inspectors  in  Saskatchewan  are  provincial  officials 
properly  to  be  ranked  with  American  state  inspectors.  On  thi?  basis 
of  comparison  the  compensation  in  Saskatchewan  is  inadequate.  Neither 
is  it  wise  to  pay  the  inspectors  less  than  the  salaried  town  and  city 
principals  and  superintendents,  whose  schools  they  inspect.  This  is  the 
case  now.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Survey  that  the  inspectors'  salaries 
should  be  scaled  up  considerably,  to  become  commensurate  with  the 
important  and  difficult  work  expected  of  them. 

Meaning  of  Expert  School  Supervision. — It  is  well  to  emphasise, 
at  this  juncture,  what  is  meant  by  expert  school  supervision,  and  to  show 
how  impossible  it  is  for  an  inspector  in  his  large  territory  to  perform 
this  professional  function  with  succes-.  The  argument  should  be  limited 
to  rural  and  village  schools,  since  town  and  city  schools  have  some 
measure  of  autonomy  in  matters  of  supervision. 

Inexperienced  rural  teachers  require  expert  direction  if  ever  any 
teachers  needed  it — particularly  when  one  considers  the  very  limited 
professional  training  they  have.  The  teachers  of  the  open  country, 
whose  problems  are  assuredly  the  most  perplexing  in  the  whole  field  of 
education,  have  had  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could.  The 
one  or  more  visits  from  the  inspector  can  never  give  them  the  profes- 
sional encouragement  so  urgently  needed. 

Another  factor  must  be  considered.  The  schools  of  Saskatchewan 
will  in  time  be  reorganised  to  meet  the  needs  of  scientific  agriculture. 
This  is  bound  to  multiply  greatly  the  teachers'  daily  tasks.  The  course 
of  study  will  become  more  comprehensive  and  proportionately  more 
difficult.  The  teachers  are  also  expected  to  become  community  leaders. 
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No  teacher  of  average  ability  can  do  all  this  without  the  encouragement, 
guidance,  and  constant  co-operation  of  supervising  officials  who  have  had 
expert  preparation  in  community  leadership-  and  school  organisation, 
and  professional  supervision  in  the  ordinary  school  subjects.  For 
effective  service  such  a  staff  of  supervisors  should  always  be  within  reach 
of  the  teacher,  to  encourage  him  when  downhearted  by  his  perplexing 
school  problems;  to  give  him  sound  advice  when  community  troubles 
arise ;  and  to  help  get  results  in  the  classroom.  The  great  territory  to 
be  covered,  want  of  time,  and  numerous  other  legal  and  administrative 
duties  preclude  that  the  inspectors  give  this  close  professional  assistance. 

Movement  toward  Professional  Supervision  in  the  United  States. — 
In  Saskatchewan,  the  system  of  school  supervision  is  centralised,  reach- 
ing downward  into  the  local  school  districts.  In  most  of  the  states  it 
is  decentralised,  reaching  upward  from  the  local  county  or  township 
unit.  North  Dakota,  for  example,  has  a  county  superintendent  for 
every  county  in  the  state,  each  with  the  assistants  and  office  helpers 
deemed  necessary.  Such  other  assistants  as  special  agricultural  agents 
and  school  nurses  are  being  added  to  the  county  staff.  The  state 
inspectors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  few  in  number  and  are  specialists  in 
the  field  of  rural  school  inspection,  high  school  inspection,  and  the  like. 

Educationists  in  the  United  States  are  generally  agreed  now  that 
rural  school  conditions  can  be  improved  largely  by  means  of  profes- 
sional supervision.  The  old-time  county  superintendent  is  looked  upon 
as  little  more  than  a  functionary  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  schools, 
make  statistical  reports,  and  hold  occasional  institutes;  but  more 
recently  many  states  have  taken  real  forward  steps  in  effective  super- 
vision. In  Ohio,  for  example,  the  county — which  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Saskatchewan  municipality — is  subdivided  into  supervision 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  district  superintendent  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  district  superintendents 
devote  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  time  to  classroom  supervision. 

New  Jersey  more  nearly  meets  Saskatchewan  conditions.  Hert- 
all  the  county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  may  therefore  be  considered  state  officials,  just  as  the  Saskat- 
chewan inspectors  are  provincial  officials.  The  state  maintains  also 
a  number  of  special  inspectors.  The  county  is  subdivided  for  super- 
visory purposes,  so  that  each  township  may  have  its  own  supervising 
principal  whose  salary  is  paid  one-half  by  the  supervisory  district  and 
one-half  by  the  state.  In  addition  to  this  the  state  employs  so-called 
"helping  teachers"  who  devote  all  their  time  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  assisting  teachers  in  the  small  schools, 
particularly  those  who  are  new  in  the  service. 

Ohio  and  New  Jersey  are,  to  be  sure,  old  states  with  -a  large  popula- 
tion, and  are  cited  only  to  indicate  the  new  trend  in  professional  super- 
vision, and  to  re-emphasise  that  Saskatchewan  can  scarcely  expect  to 
do  much  for  its  rural  and  village  teachers,  in  a  professional  way,  before 
it  attacks  this  problem  locally  as  well  'as  provincially.  Even  were  the 
number  of  provincial  inspectors  several  times  multiplied  the  results 
would  scarcely  be  what  is  desired. 
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Inspectors  and  Professional  Study. — The  provincial  inspectors  are 
chosen  from  among  the  strongest  available  educationists.  Their  duties 
are  many  and  exacting/  During  much  of  the  year  they  give  their 
energies  to  field  work;  when  winter  comes  they  are  called  in  to  the 
third  grade  centres  to  instruct  teachers-in-training.  There  is  there- 
fore little  time  or  energy  left  for  self-improvement.  Yet  they  are 
expected  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  educational  thought.  They  should 
be  rural  life  experts  and  community  organisers.  They  should 
be  familiar  with  the  history  and  principles  of  education  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  Much  study  and  ready  access  to  the  best  educational  literature 
are  required  to  attain  these  ends  and  keep  the  inspectors  educationally 
alert  and  professionally  assertive.  To  grant  all  inspectors  a  regular 
sabbatical  year  at  full  pay  for  professional  study,  or  shorter  and  more 
frequent  leaves  of  absence  for  similar  purpose,  would  unquestionably 
improve  the  inspectoral  efficiency  in  Saskatchewan,  and  in  the  end 
prove  an  excellent  government  investment. 

Recommendations  for  Closer  and  More  Effective  Supervision.— 
An  energetic,  forward-looking  policy  is  imperative  to  provide  the  Prov- 
ince with  close,  professional  supervision  of  schools.  To  this  end  the 
Survey  recommends 

(1)  Provisions  for  the  gradual    development  of  a  dual  plan  of 
supervision — provincial  and  local ; 

(2)  Increase  in  the  number  of  provincial  inspectors,  as  financial 
conditions  may  permit,  until  they  become  numerically  strong 
enough  to  establish  thoroughly  among  schools  and  patrons  the 
educational  policy  of  the  government,  and  enforce  in  spirit 
and  in  fact  the  educational  law  of  the  land ; 

(3)  Establishment  of  each  municipality  as  a  unit  for  local  super- 
vision under  immediate  direction  of  the  provincial  inspector 
in  whose  inspectorate  the  municipality  lies.     Snch  supervision 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  principal   of  the  rural   high  school 
established  under  the  plan  set  forth  in  Chapter  IX  ; 

(4)  Provision  for  organisation  of  two  or  more  municipalities  as 
one  supervision  district,  where  there  are  no  municipal  high 
schools.      Such    district    supervisor    to    be    directed    by    the 
inspector  of  the  inspectorate  within  whose  inspectorate  said 
municipalities  lie.     The  provincial  government  to  pay  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  the  district  supervisor's  salary ; 

(5)  Maintenance  of  the  standard  of  provincial    inspectors   at   a 
high  level  of  excellence 

By  selecting  new  inspectors  preferably  from  among  those 
educators  of  high  standing  and  long  experience  in  the  Prov- 
ince who  have  completed  a  college  or  university  course  and 
in  addition  thereto  have  had  an  advanced  course  in  a  normal 
school  or  faculty  of  education ; 

By  making  the  appointment  provisional  for  two  years, 
after  which  it  shall  be  made  permanent; 

By  providing  ample  opportunity  for  professional 
improvement  through  granting  each  inspector  (1)  sabbatical 
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leave  at  full  pay;  or  (2)  shorter  leave  for  study  every  second 
or  third  year ;  or  by  requiring  the  inspectors  to  attend  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
or  two  months  each  winter.  The  University  to  organise  for 
this  purpose  advanced  courses  in  educational  theory  and 
practice,  leading  to  degrees  in  education. 

By  furnishing  each  inspector  annually,  for  his  own  use, 
one-half  dozen  or  more  of  the  leading  books  of  the  year  in 
his  sphere  of  interest  and  activity; 

(6)  Placing  the  initial  compensation  of  all  provincial  inspectors 
at  $2,000  per  annum,  with  increases  thereafter  at  the  rate  of 
$200  per  annum  up  to  $3,000; 

(7)  Recognition  of  the  inspectors  in  every  respect  as  officials  of 
the    Department    of    Education    with    materially    increased 
powers  in  matters  of  policy  and  judgment  concerning  govern- 
ment grants,  boards  of  education,  teachers,  etc. ; 

(8)  Allowance    to    each    inspector    of    a    reasonable    amount    of 
secretarial  help  to  release  his  valuable  time  for  more  important 
tasks. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SCHOOL,  POPULATION  :  ENROLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  system  of  education  may  be  judged  by  how 
fully  it  is  utilised  by  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  If  a  school 
system  is  well  organised  and  firmly  administered  a  large  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population  will  be  enrolled  in  the  schools.  If  the  teachers  in 
charge  are  well  trained  and  do  their  work  effectively  and  the  course  of 
study  is  well  adapted  to  community  needs  a  good  per  cent,  of  the  enrol- 
ment will  be  in  daily  attendance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people 
for  whom  the  schools  are  established  neglect  to  make  full  use  of  them'or 
lack  interest  in  the  work  as  shown  by  their  irregular  attendance,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  schools  are  not  well  adapted  to  popular 
needs. 

The  present  chapter  is  devoted  to  enrolment  and  attendance  of 
Saskatchewan's  school  population,  and  can  be  taken  as  a  criterion  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  schools  meet  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  people. 

The  School  Population. — The  schools  in  rural  districts  are  open 
to  all  persona  between  5  and  21  years  of  age;  and  in  towns  and  cities 
to  persons  between  6  and  20  years.  But  very  few  children  will  start  to 
school  at  5  or  remain  there  till  they  are  20  or  21.  Normally,  children 
should  enter  school  when  they  have  filled  their  sixth  year  and  they 
should  complete  the  twelfth  school  year — last  year  of  high  school — in 
their  eighteenth  year.  This  is  the  normal  school  age  for  the  average 
child. 

In  past  years,  unfortunately,  no  records  have  been  kept  of  the 
Saskatchewan  school  population.  Under  the  new  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Act  records  are  kept  of  the  compulsory  school  population,  compris- 
ing all  children  over  seven  years  and  under  fourteen.  Figure  6  is  based 
on  Dominion  census  figures  for  June  1,  1916,  these  being  recent  enough 
to  form  a  good  basis  for  comparison. 
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Fig  6. 
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The  total  school  population  in  the  Province  is  196,990 — i.e., 
children  and  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age.1  Of  these  129,439 
were  regularly  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  a 
few  hundred  in  higher  institutions  of  learning;  67,551  young  people  in 
the  total  possible  school  population  were  making  no  use  of  the  school 
equipment  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Government.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  entire  school  population  will  be  enrolled,  for  the 
evident  reason  that  many  within  this  age  range  have  already  taken  up 
their  life  responsibilities.  The  normal  school  population  of  6  to  IS 
alone  should  be  considered.  They  number  in  all  165,176  or  35,737  more 
than  were  actually  enrolled  in  the  schools.  If  the  school  system  were 
300  per  cent,  efficient  and  the  people  100  per  cent,  able  and  willing  to 
utilise  the  schools  this  entire  group  of  children  would  probably  be  in 
school.  Just  how  Saskatchewan  ranks  in  total  percentage  of  school 
population  enrolled  can  best  be  ascertained  on  a  comparative  basis. 
Figures  from  the  other  Canadian  provinces  are  not  available;  the 
comparison  is  made,  instead,  with  ten  western  and  border  states. 

TABLE    4 PERCENTAGE   OF   SCHOOL   POPULATION    ENROLLED. 

California 89 .53 

Montana 86 .56 

Wyoming 83 . 13 

Colorado 83  .81 

Michigan 78.16 

SASKATCHEWAN 77 .75 

Washington 77 .37 

North  Dakota 76 .57 

Minnesota 76 .23 

South  Dakota 71 .41 

Wisconsin 65  . 53 

The  comparison  gives  Saskatchewan  a  low  place  because  of  its 
small  enrolment  in  secondary  schools.  The  table  gives  the  population 
of  high  school  age  (14-18  years)  at  40,822.  Of  these  3,849  were 
enrolled  in  the  high  schools  and  3,256  were  getting  high  school  work  in 
continuation  classes  in  public  schools.  All  told,  only  17.40  per  cent,  of 
the  high  school  group  were  pursuing  secondary  school  duties.  On  the 
basis  of  the  total  enrolment  in  all  the  schools  only  5.48  per  cent,  were 
enrolled  in  secondary  school  studies,  the  number  in  regular  high  schools 
being  little  more  than  half  of  this  percentage.  This  condition  is  deplor- 
able; but  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  almost  entire  lack  of  high  school 
facilities  outside  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance. — The  new  School  Attendance  Act 
came  into  effect  May  1,  1917.  It  has  already  had  a  wholesome  effect 
on  the  enrolment  and  regularity  of  attendance  of  school  children  coming 
within  its  provisions.  Under  this  Act  town  districts  appoint  attendance 
officers  who  report  to  the  Department  of  Education  once  a  month.  In 
village  and  rural  districts  this  task  falls  to  the  teachers.  The  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  enforced  by  the  provincial  police  and  the  courts 
for  schools  other  than  town  and  city,  where  regular  attendance  officers 
are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  Act  limits  compulsory  attendance  to  children  over  seven  years 
and  under  fourteen.  In  strict  interpretation  this  means  a  school 

1  The  age  6-21  being  accepted  as  median  of  rural  and  urban  attendance  range. 
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attendance  of  seven  years.  In  popular  interpretation  it  will  probably 
average  little  more  than  six  years.  The  schools  are  full  of  "over  age" 
pupils  (see  page  61)  who  will  fulfill  the  age  requirements  of  the  law 
long  before  completing  the  elementary  school  course.  Because  of  this 
large  group  of  children  behind  their  normal  grades  and  because  an  eight- 
year  span  is  the  accepted  time  for  a  well  rounded  elementary  school 
education,  it  is  felt  the  Attendance  Act  should  be  amended  to  embrace 
all  chidren  from  6  to  14  years  inclusive,  provided  pupils  shall  be  exempt 
if  they  have  completed  the  elementary  school  course  before  reaching 
14  years  of  age. 

Enrolment  and  Attendance. — An  efficient  school  system  not  alone 
enrolls  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all  who  are  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit  in  daily  attendance  until  they  have  at  least  finished 
the  elementary  school  course.  Inclement  weather,  long  distance  to 
school,  bad  roads,  and,  particularly,  lagging  interest  in  school  work, 
contribute  to  irregularity  of  attendance.  In  an  efficient  system  schools 
are  built  wherever  they  are  needed  and  the  school  work  is  made  interest- 
ing and  attractive  enough  to  sustain  in  the  children  a  desire  to  be  regular 
in  attendance. 

A  new  country  like  Saskatchewan  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
ideal  school  conditions  yet  for  many  years;  but,  even  after  allowing  for 
natural  handicaps,  school  attendance  is  very  unsatisfactory.  What  does 
it  profit  a  child  to  be  regularly  enrolled  if  he  is  away  from  school  every 
other  day  ?  That  conditions  are  bad  can  be  seen  in  Table  5  below. 

TABLE  5. PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE,  BY  YEARS,  FOR  ALL,  RURAL, 

VILLAGE,  AND  TOWN  SCHOOLS. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Rural  

50.85 

53.89 

56.59 

50.93 

53.06 

54.48 

54.10 

54.09 

55.66 

56.63 

53.47 

Town     and 
Village  

49.84 

51.06 

53.41 

54.72 

52.30 

51.82 

53.36 

56.57 

58.97 

61.58 

57.94 

All  Schools  .  .  . 

50.31 

52.48 

55.00 

52.25 

52.80 

53.00 

53.00 

55.10 

57.02 

58.70 

55.30 

In  1906  the  percentage  attendance  was  50.31.  It  reached  58.70 
per  cent,  in  1915,  but  dropped  again  to  55.30  per  cent,  in  1916. 
Scarcity  of  farm  labour  and  other  economic  conditions  due  to  the  war 
account  for  the  falling  off.  This  was  before  The  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Act  came  into  effect. 
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I  ig.  7. — Percentage  of  attendance  in  Canada  and  certain  Provinces  for  the  year  1915. 
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Figure  7  shows  further  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  for 
Canada  at  large  was  (1915)  68.39,  and  for  Saskatchewan  only  58.70, 
with  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Alberta  all  with  higher  percentages. 

Age-Grade  in  Rural  Schools. — Normal  children  who  enter 
school  at  six  years  of  age  can  be  expected  to  advance  one  grade  each 
year,  and  finish  the  elementary  course  when  they  are  fourteen.  If  they 
enroll  later  than  six  they  cannot  expect  to  complete  the  course  before 
passing  the  compulsory  age  limit,  unless  they  are  exceptional  children. 
The  Survey  made  a  study  of  2,100  rural  schools,  enrolling  42,852 
pupils,  to  ascertain  how  early  the  children  actually  enter  school  and 
how  well  sustained  is  their  continuance  in  school.  Table  6  gives  the 
enrolment  by  years  and  grades  for  42,852  pupils;  16,466  are  enrolled 
in  Grade  I;  1,618  of  these  entered  school  under  six  years  of  age  and 
may  be  classed  as  ahead  of  their  grade;  4,733  are  of  normal  rank; 
4,122  are  one  year  behind  their  grade,  2,700  two  years,  1,494  three 
years,  and  so  on. 


TABLE    6. AGE-GRADE    DISTRIBUTION,    RURAL,    SCHOOLS. 
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1632 

5099 

5620 

5606 

5361 

5044 

4481 

3969 

2993 

1776 

834 

300 

90 

29 

8 

10 

42,852 

44 


Table  7  summarises  the  data  in  Table  6.  It  shows  conclusively 
that  (1)  an  overwhelming  number  of  children  are  over  age  and  are 
behind  the  grades  to  which  they  normally  belong;  and  that  (2)  the 
wastage  up  through  the  grades  is  regrettably  large.  To  be  more 
definite:  3,850  pupils,  or  8.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance,  are 
ahead  of  their  grades;  9,544  pupils,  or  22.2  per  cent.,  are  in  grades 
where  they  normally  belong;  and  29,442  pupils,  or  68.7  per  cent.,  are 
one  or  more  years  behind  their  classes. 

TABLE  7. RURAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  AGE,  NORMAL  AGE,  AND  OVER  AGE 

(2,100  DIFFERENT  SCHOOLS.) 


Grades 

Number  in  each  grade 

Total 
in  each 
grade 

Per  cent,  in  each  grade 

Under 
age 

Normal 
age 

Over 
age 

Under 
age 

Normal 
age 

Over 
age 

I... 

1,618 
322 
451 
418 
277 
244 
217 
303 

4,733 
1,048 
1,127 
976 
624 
400 
312 
324 

10,115 
4,408 
4,630 
4,432 
2,841 
1,521 
878 
617 

16,466 
5,778 
6,208 
5,826 
3,742 
2,165 
1,407 
1,244 

9.82 
5.57 
7.26 
7.17 
7.40 
11.27 
15.42 
24.35 

28.70 
18.14 
18.15 
16.75 
16.68 
18.47 
22.17 
26  04 

61.36 
76.23 
74.58 
76.07 
75.92 
70.25 
62.40 
49.59 

II  

III... 

IV  

V  

VI  

VII  

VIII.    .  . 

Totals 

3,850 

9,544 

29,442 

42,836 

8.9 

22.2 

68.7 

Table  8  discloses  a  startling  condition  in  certain  non-English 
schools.  All  the  150  Slavonic  schools  included  in  the  2,100  rural 
schools  have  been  made  the  basis  for  this  study.  In  a  total  of  4,806 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  grades,  and  18  in  the  junior  and  middle  forms, 
2,577,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  enrolment,  are  in  Grade  I. 
In  Grade  II,  these  have  dwindled  to  692,  and  in  Grade  III.  to  635. 
The  decline  continues  throughout  the  eight  years,  with  the  result  that 
out  of  the  original  4,806  only  39  remain  when  the  eighth  year  is 
reached.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  seriousness  of  this  condition. 
It  means  that  nearly  all  the  children  in  these  150  non-English  com- 
munities leave  school  without  becoming  imbued  with  the  story  of  the 
Canadian  people,  including  its  struggles  against  physical  obstacles 
and  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  great  men  that  it  has  produced,  with 
the  lofty  ideals  for  which  they  have  striven.  They  leave  school  with- 
out getting  the  training  in  citizenship  that  is  so  essential  in  a  demo- 
cratic nation — and  indispensable  to  the  future  welfare  of  Saskatchewan 
in  those  of  its  people  who,  like  the  Ruthenians,  Galicians,  and 
Ukranians,  have  come  from  countries  where  autocracy  still  hold* 
sway. 


.TABLE  8. — AGE -GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  IN  150  SLAVONIC  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
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Grades 

I. 

128 

500 

591 

475 

362 

235 

134 

90 

45 

12 

3 

1 

1 

2,577 

II. 

1 

12 

49 

119 

149 

155 

106 

62 

20 

16 

3 

692 

III. 

2 

3 

14 

47 

102 

124 

137 

107 

64 

27 

6 

1 

1 

685 

IV. 

5 

11 

24 

55 

79 

118 

86 

75 

44 

12 

2 

3 

1 

515 

V. 

1 

3 

9 

31 

32 

36 

39 

21 

7 

4 

183 

VI. 

2 

9 

19 

20 

27 

11 

6 

1 

1 

96 

VII. 

2 

4 

8 

13 

6 

10 

5 

1 

1 

1 
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VIII. 

4 

4 

11 

8 

6 

2 

3 

1 

39 

Junior 
Form 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

17 

Middle; 
Form 

1 

1 

Senior 
Form 

Total 
of  ages 

131 

520 

666 

670 

679 

637 

562 

419 

290 

150 

50 

15 

1 

9 

3 

1 

4 

4,806 

In  these  150  schools,  as  appears  in  Table  9,  246  children,  or  5.1 
per  cent,,  are  ahead  of  their  classes;  only  725,  or  15.1  per  cent,  are  in. 
classes  where  they  normally  belong;  and  the  large  number  of  3,817, 
or  79.7  per  cent,  are  behind  their  classes. 


TABLE     9. RURAL    SCHOOL    CHILDREN    UNDER    AGE,,    NORMAL    AGE,    AND 

OVER    AGE. 

(150  Schools  of  Slavonic  Type.) 


Grade 

Number  in  each  grade 

Total 
in  each 
grade 

Per  cent,  in  each  grade 

Under 
age 

Normal 
age 

Over 
age 

Under 
age 

Normal 
age 

Over 
age 

I.  . 

128 
13 
19 
40 
13 
11 
14 
8 

500 
49 
47 
55 
31 
19 
13 
11 

1,949 
630 
569 
420 
139 
66 
24 
20 

2,577 
692 
635 
515 
183 
96 
51 
39 

4.96 
1.87 
2.91 
7.76 
7.10 
11.45 
27.55 
20.51 

19.40 
7.08 
7.40 
10.67 
16.93 
19.77 
25.49 
28.20 

75.63 
91.04 
89.60 
81.55 
75.40 
68.75 
47.05 
51.28 

II  ;. 

III.     . 

IV.  ... 

V  

VI  

VII  

VIII  

Totals  

246 

725 

3,817 

4.788 

51 

15.1 

79.7 

Figure  8  gives  rural  and  city  children  of  normal  age-grade. 
The  data  are  from  2,100  rural  schools  and  6  of  the  city  schools  — 
Swift  Current  not  being  included  because  of  incomplete  figures.  The 
comparison  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  cities  throughout,  although  the 
latter  make  none  too  good  a  showing.  Thus  in  Grade  I  only  28.70  in 
rural  schools  and  52  per  cent,  in  city  schools  were  of  normal  age-grade. 
Similar  differences  are  noticed  up  throughout  the  other  grades.  The 
only  possible  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  city  schools  are  better 
organised  than  the  rural  schools,  have  a  more  regular  attendance,  and 
provide  better  and  more  systematic  instruction. 
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Fig.  8.  —  Rural  and  city  children  of  normal  age-grade. 


In  addition  to  what  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  above  groups 
of  schools  are  retarded,  it  is  important  to  know  how  much  they  are 
behind  normal  ranking.  Is  it  a  fraction  of  a  year,  one  year,  or  more  ? 
For  the  purpose  of  making  this  point  clear  we  may  take  the  eighth 
year  in  each  instance.  In  just  what  classes  are  the  surviving  pupils 
who  under  normal  conditions  —  age  14  to  15  —  ought  to  have  reached 
the  eighth  year?  Out  of  the  42,852  children  in  the  2,100  rural 
schools  1,744  pupils  range  from  14  to  15  years  of  age.  Their  normal 
grade  is  the  eighth.  But,  as  appears  in  Table  10,  only  303,  or  17.1 
per  cent,  have  actually  reached  that  grade.  The  others  are  widely 
scattered  down  through  the  other  grades. 

TABLE    10.  -  GRADE    RANGE    OF    PUPILS    IX    2,100    RURAL    SCHOOLS    WHO, 
UNDER  NORMAL   CONDITIONS,   SHOULD   BE   IX    EIGHTH   GRADE. 


In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Grades 

Grade 

I 

Grade 
II 

Grade 
III 

Grade 
IV 

Grade 
V 

Grade 
VI 

Grade 
VII 

Grade 
VIII 

Total 

No  of 

Pupils  

50 

54 

135 

305 

342 

313 

272 

303 

1,774 

Per  cent.  .  . 

23 

3 

7.6 

17  2 

19  2 

17.7 

15.3 

17  1 

A  comparison  of  Tables  10  and  11  shows  that  the  150  non- 
English  schools  have  an  even  worse  record.  In  the  small  number  of 
pupils  surviving  up  through  the  grades,  149  are  between  14  and  15 
years  of  age ;  but  only  8  have  actually  reached  the  eighth  year.  Eight 
per  cent,  are  still  in  the  first  grade ;  29.5  are  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
so  on. 

TABLE    11. GRADE   RANGE   OF  CHILDREN   WHO   UNDER   ORDINARY   CONDI- 
TIONS  SHOULD  BE   IN   THE   EIGHTH   YEAR. 

(150  Slavonic  Schools.) 


In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Grades 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VITI 

No.  of 
Pupils  

12 

16 

27 

44 

21 

11 

10 

8 

149 

Per  cent.  .  . 

8 

10  7 

18.1 

29.5 

14.1 

7.3 

6.7 

5.3 

The  explanation  for  this  unusual  retardation  is  found  in  late  school 
enrolment,  poor  attendance,  and  indifferent  instruction. 


OF  PUP/LS    BY  Gff/IDES 
2/00  RURAL    SCHOOLS 
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The  wastage  throughout  the  grades  is  shown  further  in  Figure  9. 
Grade  I  contains  16,466  pupils.  This  drops  to  5,778  in  Grade  II, 
and  increases  again  to  6,208  in  Grade  III.  The  age-groups  of  popu- 
lation presented  earlier  in  this  chapter  (page  44) l  are  entirely  normal, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  great  drop  can  be  charged  against  the  small 
number  of  children  in  this  age-group.  In  addition  to  the  explana- 
tion offered  in  the  preceding  paragraph  another  can  be  added — bad 
classification  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  indifferent  instruction.. 
Beginning  pupils  enter  school  at  different  seasons  of  the  year — a, 
matter  which  is  unavoidable — and  are  usually  classified  as  Grade  IA 
and  Grade  IB. 

Many  of  these  children  are  held  in  Grade  I  for  upward  of  two 
years  and  are  then  promoted  direct  to  Grade  III.     From  this  point 
the  wastage  increases  rapidly,  falling  to  1,244  pupils  in  Grade  VII— 
all  that  is  left  of  the  original  16,46.6  in  Grade  I. 

<?/  fYesfoye  through  the  Grades 
for 


Forms : 
Junior  2-O5?o 
MMI*  -&% 
Sen /or    •  03  Y« 

'  Fig.  10. — Wastage  through  the  grades. 

Figure  10  illustrates  this  wastage  in  all  the  schools  except  th« 
Mgh   schools.     The    data    are   for   the   year    1915.     Thirty-two    and 

1  See,  also,  page  16. 
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deventv-one  hundredths  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  were  iii  Grade  1; 
this  attendance  dwindled  to  13.77  per  cent,  in  Grade  II,  increasing 
again  slightly  in  Grade  III.  Grade  VIII  contained  only  5.90  per 
•cent,  of  the  total  enrolment. 

Length  of  School  Year. — The  school  year  in  Saskatchewan  is 
-exceptionally  long.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  long  school  year 
may  even  be  said  to  offset  some  of  the  effects  of  the  poor  average 
attendance. 

The  School  Act  requires  that  every  rural  district  which  has  a~ 
least  twelve  children  of  compulsory  age  resident  within  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  school  house,  shall  keep  open  at  least  210  teaching 
days ;  that  in  every  district,  with  at  least  ten  children  of  compulsory 
age,  school  shall  keep  open  at  least  190  days;  that  every  town  and 
village  district  shall  keep  open  at  least  210  teaching  days. 

Exceptions  are  made  to  the  above  in  case  of  newly  opened  schools, 
and,  of  course,  in  case  of  schools  whose  actual  school  population  is  less 
than  ten  children. 

In  new  settlements  with  a  sparse  population  the  school  year  often 
falls  considerably  below  the  number  of  days  indicated  above.-  The 
average  length  of  school  year  is  by  this  reduced  somewhat  for  tho 
different  kinds  of  schools.  Table  12  gives  the  average  length  of  school 
year,  in  days,  from  1906  to  1916.  inclusive,  for  rural,  town  and  village- 
schools  : 

TABLE  12. AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

»•<* 
1914 

1915 

1916 

Rural  

155  0 

148.61 

146.46 

157.89 

154.17 

158.0 

151.00 

157 

163 

167 

16? 

Town  and  Village 

204.0 

205.40 

209.08 

202.20 

193.57 

187.0 

192.00 

192 

197 

201 

199 

The  ultimate  solution  of  school  terms  and  school  attendance  nm-' 
lie  in  well  taught,  all-year  schools — i.e.,  community  schools  with 
permanent  teachers  dwelling  on  the  school  grounds  twelve  months  in 
the  year,  keeping  school  open  at  least  210  days  annually,  and  being 
occupied  with  other  phases  of  community  education  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Just  when  school  should  be  closed  for  holiday  time  is  another 
question.  Long  school  terms  and  a  relative  shortening  of  the  mmil>er 
of  years  in  school  attendance  meet  with  public  favour  nowadays.  The 
average  pupil  probably  reaches  high  school  a  year  or  more  later  thin. 
he  ought  to  enter  for  best  work.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  shorten 
the  elementary  course  without  educational  loss  may  well  be  done. 

Figure  11  shows  the  variation  in  enrolment  and  attendance  from 
month  to  month  in  2.100  rural  schools.  The  data  are  not  absolutely 
final,  since  a  few  teachers  gave  returns  for  only  such  part  of  the  year 
as  they  had  actually  been  in  charge  of  the  school ;  but  figures  are 
accurate  enough  to  give  a  good  idea  of  how  the  enrolment  and  attend- 
ance runs  from  month  to  month.  The  lowest  drop  in  the  two  curve- 
is  in  Januarv.  This  is  due  to  the  closing  down  of  the  "summer 
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schools."  After  March  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  enrolment,  the 
highest  point  being  reached  in  June;  but  the  divergence  between  the 
solid  and  dotted  lines  becomes  wider  as  summer  advances,  due  no  doubt 
lo  the  tendency  to  keep  out  children  to  help  at  home.  During  July 
and  August  many  schools  close  for  summer  vacation;  this  explains 
the  drop  for  these  two  months.  After  this  comes  a  serious  drop  for 
the  harvest  season. 
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Fig.  11. — Variation  in  enrolment  and  attendance. 

Inroads  are  made  in  school  regularity,  it  can  be  seen,  from  two 
causes — severe  winters  and  farm  labour  conditions.  Neither  obstacle 
can  be  entirely  surmounted,  though  both  may  be  made  less  serious  than 
they  now  are.  The  reason  for  closing  many  schools  during  the  coldest 
winter  months  is  due  more  to  cold,  flimsily  constructed  buildings 
than  to  fear  of  storms  overtaking  the  children.  Many  school  houses 
are  ceiled  within  instead  of  being  plastered,  stand  on  poor  foundations, 
and  are  inadequately  heated.  If  these  school  houses  were  rebuilt  and 
made  comfortable  very  few  schools  would  need  to  close  for  winter. 
Provision  could  then  be  made  for  vacation  to  come  when  help  is  most 
needed  in  the  harvest. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  School  Attendance  and  Effective- 
ness of  Class  Organisation. — Strict  enforcement  of  the  Attendance  Act 
will  do  much  to  remedy  the  conditions  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  enforce  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law.  Everything  else  will  depend  on  how  friends  of  educa- 
tion co-operate  to  give  rural  Saskatchewan  well  organised  annual  schools 
in  charge  of  teachers  prepared  specifically  to  cope  with  the  dniiculties 
of  rural  teaching. 

The  Survey  recommends : 

(1)  A  strict  annual  census  of  the  school  population,  including  not 
alone  rural  communities  but  also  village,  town,  and  city  com- 
munities ;  all  records  to  be  kept  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  as  the  basis  for  a  complete  enrolment  record; 
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(2)  A  system  of  records  to  be  perfected,  to  be  used  in  transferring 
pupils  from  community  to  community  that  will  make  evasion 
of  school  duties  impossible ; 

(3)  Gatherings  of  patrons  and  teachers  out  over  the  Province  at 
which  the  serious  retardation  and  wastage  among  rural  pupils 
may  be  made  the  central  topic  for  discussion ; 

(4)  Reorganisation  of  all  rural  schools,   by  degrees,   as  annual 
schools,  in  charge  of  professional  rural  teachers. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ORGANISATION   AND   ADAPTABILITY   OF   THE    BUBAL   SCHOOLS. 

Much  time  was  devoted  in  this  survey  to  first-hand  study  of  typical 
rural  schools  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  inspectorates.  The  schools  chosen 
included  every  degree  of  variation  from  the  best  architectural  model,  set 
in  large  well-fenced  grounds,  to  small  insanitary  structures  in  bleak, 
neglected  fence  corners.  The  range  of  location  included  the  well  settled 
prairie  sections,  the  drier  southwestern  regions,  the  park  regions 
dominated  by  the  non-English  elements,  and  the  extreme  northern 
section  of  the  Province. 

The  range  in  educational  progressiveness  is  very  marked  from 
section  to  section.  It  is  determined  chiefly  by  economic  conditions, 
density  and  race  origin  of  the  population.  Educational  consciousness 
in  the  different  school  districts  and  desire  for  better  schools  are  deter- 
mined both  by  the  above  mentioned  factors  and  by  the  ability  and 
enthusiasm  put  into  the  work  by  the  inspectors  and  their  teachers.  The 
Survey  disclosed,  in  other  words,  that  school  conditions  vary  greatly 
from  inspectorate  to  inspectorate,  and  that  the  variations  are  due  first 
to  local  economic  and  social  causes,  and  secondly  to  the  professional 
spirit  of  the  teaching  and  supervising  staff  in  charge. 

Some  districts  are  entirely  satisfied  to  maintain  traditional  one- 
room  schools,  teaching,  as  the  forefathers  taught,  the  three  R's,  and 
frowning  down  everything  else  as  frills  and  fads  to  be  condemned  as 
wasteful  of  time  and  energy.  Other  communities  are  willing  to  expend 
more  money  for  improved  schools,  but  are  waiting  for  competent  leader- 
ship before  loosening  much  their  purse  strings.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
class  of  schools  which  live  up  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
Department — and  no  more — in  matters  of  equipment,  teachers,  ete. 
Finally,  a  few  districts,  limited  largely  to  two  or  three  long-settled 
inspectorates,  show  decided  indication  of  having  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  relation  of  school  to  community  needs,  and  are  well  along  in  the 
task  of  revitalising  the  one-room  rural  schools  as  real  farm  community 
schools. 

Study  of  Hygienic  Conditions  of  School  Grounds  and  Buildings.— 
Educational  progress  in  a  community  is  generally  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  hygienic  condition  of  its  school  plant.  The  schools  of  Saskat- 
chewan are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  following  paragraphs  give 
accordingly  an  analysis  of  2,100  rural  schools,  based  largely  on  a 
separate  study  of  hygienic  conditions  recently  completed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Inspector  of  School  Hygiene.1  This  discloses  many  interesting 
conditions,  some  of  them  speaking  well  for  the  organisation  of  the 
schools,  others  condemnatory  of  prevailing  conditions. 

School  Locations — Size  and  Character  of  Grounds. — The  school 
grounds  are  larger  than  the  average  for  one-teacher  schools  in  the 

1  Three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to 
these  schools  by  the  Provincial  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  who  received  and  compiled 
answers  from  56  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  included. 
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United  States.  Nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  schools,  or  49  per  cent,  of 
all  reporting,  have  from  one  to  somewhat  less  than  two  acres,  1,023 
schools,  or  51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  report  two  acres  or  more. 
The  Department  of  Education  has  set  its  minimum  requirement  at 
two  acres  for  each  school.  The  requirement  has  been  literally  filled  in 
many  communities  already.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  grounds 
are  fenced  with  hog-tight  fencing  which  makes  it  possible  to  protect 
the  school  gardens  and  shrubbery  from  strays. 

At  829  schools  the  playgrounds  embrace  more  than  one  acre  each ; 
at  723  schools,  one-half  acre  or  more ;  and  at  270,  less  than  one-half  acre. 

In  most  communities  the  site  has  been  wisely  selected;  1,581  sites 
comprise  rich,  well  drained,  level  land ;  479  sites  are  rough  or  hilly, 
some  of  them  in  morainic  belts,  and  poorly  adapted  for  gardening  and 
tree  culture;  90  per  cent,  of  all  are  classed  as  well  drained  and  free 
from  soil  pollution. 

Only  37  per  cent,  of  the  schools  are  planted  to  trees  and  shrubs. 
Even  the  long  term  schools,  with  teachers  in  charge  nearly  the  year 
round,  have  failed  in  this  first  lesson  bespeaking  love  of  the  soil  and 
its  conquest  to  the  uses  and  pleasures  of  men.  Allowance  should,  in 
all  fairness,  be  made  for  the  difficulties  caused  by  drought,  wind  and 
high  altitude  which  make  arboriculture  in  the  prairie  sections,  at  least, 
a  task  requiring  unusual  skill  and  patience. 

About  10  per  cent,  of  the  school  grounds  personally  inspected  were 
untidy  and  littered  with  rubbish.  In  some  instances  the  soil  from 
around  the  buildings  had  been  loosened  by  trampling  feet  and  had 
blown  away,  leaving  unsightly  hollows  that  in  rainy  weather  are  con- 
verted to  dangerous  puddles.  These  things  are  due  chiefly  to  careless- 
ness and  neglect  by  the  local  trustees. 

Very  few  school  grounds  are  equipped  with  such  simple  play 
apparatus  as  should  be  found  on  every  rural  school  ground.  Each  school 
should  be  provided  with  a  minimum  equipment  of  swing  and  climbing 
ropes,  horizontal  bar,  teeter,  giant  stride,  and  sand  pile — all  of  which 
can  be  home-made  and  inexpensive. 

Hygienic  Conditions  of  Privies. — Figure  12  indicates  that  25 
per  cent,  of  the  school  privies  were  classed  by  their  own  teachers  as 
"clean"  and  75  per  cent,  as  "dirty."  The  latter  expression  includes 
every  kind  of  filth,  obscene  marking  and  carving.  The  boys'  privies  get 
the  lowest  rating  throughout,  largely  because  few  of  them  are  equipped 
with  urinals.  In  some  non-English  districts  both  privies  were  inde- 
scribably filthy,  a  condition  for  which  the  teachers  and  trustees  are 
equally  blamable.  The  best  rural  schools  are  equipped  with  good 
outdoor  privies,  used  regularly  except  in  inclement  weather  when 
chemical  indoor  toilets  are  used  instead.  These  are  usually  sequestered 
in  the  basement.  Of  the  latter  5  per  cent,  are  kept  entirely  sanitary. 

All  in  all,  the  matter  of  sanitary  privies  in  rural  schools  is  a  serious 
one.  So  far  Saskatchewan  has  failed  to  meet  the  best  requirements.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  whatever  of  viciousness  may  crop  out 
in  school  can  usually  be  traced  to  insanitary,  indecent  toilets.  Teachers 
are  ofttimes  careless  in  these  matters  or  a  false  modesty  keeps  them  from 
doing  their  duty.  Not  alone  must  the  teachers  learn — in  training  school 
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and  elsewhere  —  the  vital  importance  of  terminating  this  menace  to 
public  health  and  common  decency  ;  but  the  government  must  back  the 
teachers  by  enforcing  stringent  legal  requirements  for  modern,  sanitary 
privies  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 


*.    _ 

CONDITION  Of  OUTBUILDINGS 
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Fig.  12. — Condition  of  outbuildings. 

The  Water  Supply. — Nothing  in  the  whole  school  plant  is  more 
essential  to  physical  and  moral  health  than  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
for  all  purposes.  It  must  be  free  not  alone  from  contamination  with 
disease  agents,  but  from  other  disturbing  agencies  that  might  cause  the 
children  to  refrain  from  using  water  in  desirable  quantities. 

Figure  13  shows  that  738  schools,  or  39  per  cent,  of  all  reporting, 
have  wells  on  the  grounds.  In  some  districts  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
water,  by  reason  of  peculiar  earth  formation,  or  because  of  the  great 
depth  to  flowing  water.  Some  authorities  who  urge  the  great  importance 
of  abundant  water  supply  to  education,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  well 
should  be  assured  before  constructing  the  building;  if  water  cannot  be 
obtained  the  school  should  be  built  elsewhere.  This  rule  could  hardly  be 
applied  to  Saskatchewan  conditions,  since  in  certain  areas  the  farmers 
are  obliged  to  haul  water  long  distances  for  the  house  and  stock. 

The  only  suggestion  that  can  be  made  is  that  at  every  school  where 
good  well  water  is  obtainable,  it  should  be  made  available  for  school  use 
without  delay.  At  all  schools  where  well  water  cannot  be  obtained  well 
filtered  cisterns  should  be  used  as  substitutes — these  to  be  set  in  the 
basement  or  excavation  under  the  building  and  properly  protected  from 
the  weather.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  schools  use  neighbouring  wells ; 
23  use  water  brought  from  nearby  springs;  18  use  river  or  creek  water; 
36  have  cisterns;  314  use  water  brought  from  the  homes  of  the  people; 
and  212  have  no  supply  of  any  kind.  Wells  belonging  to  individuals 
are  beyond  control  and  inspection  of  school  authorities,  while  springs, 
creeks  and  even  rivers  may  be  contaminated,  and  should  be  avoided  if 
possible. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  schools  have  pure 
water,  in  the  teachers'  judgment;  and  229  have  water  that  is  not  pure. 
A  number  of  schools  have  bored  wells  placed  close  to  the  public  high- 
way equipped  with  good  drinking  troughs.  This  is-  a  commendable 
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feature  which  assures  a  liberal  use  of  the  water  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  with  consequent  freedom  from  stagnation. 


SOt/ffCES   Of  tY*r£/?  SUPPL  Y 
/N  2100  SASKATCHEWAN  fHJRAL  SCHOOLS 


13/7. 
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Fig.  13. — Sources  of  water  supply. 

Many  schools   are  provided   with  expensive   drinking  fountains. 
These,  in  most  instances,   are  not  used.     Many  of  them  are  broken 
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or  in  other  ways  out  of  adjustment.  Drinking  fountains  arc- 
practicable  only  where  the  schools  have  a  large  and  easily  obtainable 
supply  of  water,  because  of  the  necessarily  large  overflow  waste.  They 
should  not  be  used  in  schools  where  water  is  scarce.  Fifty-two  per 
cent,  of  all  the  schools  still  cling  to  the  filthy  common  dipper,  and 
35  per  cent,  use  individual  cups.  For  schools  with  Huiifed  water- 
supply,  inexpensive  earthenware  coolers  ai-p  vf'.'nnnnideu.  From 
these  the  water  can  be  drawn  by  individual  cup  wall  little  or  no  \vaste. 

School  Buildings. — All  the  old  buildings  in  rural  districts  are  of 
the  traditional  type,  cross-lighted,  with  mi  jacketed  stoves  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  devoid  of  artificial  ventilation.  The  new 
buildings  that  are  being  constructed  over  the  Province  make  provision 
for  correct  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation ;  and  some  of  them  are 
planned  to  meet  other  {practical  community  needs  as  well. 

Illumination,  of  Classrooms. — Faulty  illumination  of  classrooms 
may  cause  lasting  injury  to  children's  visual  health.  It  may  both 
cause  and  aggravate  nearsightedness  in  young  children.  More  than 
this,  according  to  high  authority,1  "defective  illumination  of  class- 
rooms has  an  adverse  influence  also  on  the  activity  of  the  intellectual 
processes  of  children.  The  young  child  requires  greater  intensity  of 
illumination  than  the  adult  to  enable  it  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
written  or  printed  characters.  One  reason  for  this  is  physiological. 
Another  is  that  these  characters  are  familiar  to  an  adult,  and  are, 
therefore,  easily  recognised  and  interpreted  under  conditions  of  poor 
illumination.  Furthermore,  the  mind  of  the  young  child  functions 
largely  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  stimulation  received  through 
the  eye.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  faulty  illumination,  extra  effort  is 
required  of  the  ocular  muscles  to  accommodate  for  the  recognition  of 
written  or  printed  characters,  fatigue  is  soon  produced,  and  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  child  is  hampered." 

Now  what  shall  be  the  ratio  of  window  glazing  to  floor  space  in 
order  to  furnish  sufficient  illumination  to  all  children  in  the  class- 
room ?  Climatical  conditions  must  enter  into  this  consideration. 
The  best  authorities  are  now  generally  agreed  that  the  standard 
for  the  Northern  United  States  should  require  the  glazing  area  of 
a  classroom  to  be  not  less  than  one-fourth  its  floor  space.  The  same 
standard  should  apply  to  Saskatchewan. 

Figure  14  contrasts  this  standard  and  the  median  ratios  obtained 
from  three  groups  of  schools  in  Saskatchewan.  It  discloses  that  271 
schools,  have  a  10  per  cent,  ratio;  690  schools  reach  15  per  cent.;  and 
890  schools,  21.5  per  cent.  A»  few  small  schools  of  the  so-called 
<rWaterman  type"  reach  the  25  per  cent,  standard  and  4  schools  studied 
measure  as  high  as  27.5  per  cent. 

The  25  per  cent,  standard  will  provide  abundant  light  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  everything  else  being  equal— i.e.,  provided  the  class- 
room is  of  the  right  shape  and  the  windows  are  correctly  placed  with 
regard  to  exposure.  The  windows  should  be  banked  so  as  to  illuminate 
the  desks  from  the  left  and  rear — the  main  area  on  the  left,  with  high 
set,  preferably  frosted,  lights  at  the  rear. 

United  States  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  77,  page  33. 
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Fig.  14. — Ratio  of  glass  area  to  floor  space. 

Figure  15  gives  the  relative  position  of  windows  in  1,943  schools. 
Fifty-one  per  cent,  have  windows  on  two  sides,  and  17  per  cent,  on 
three  sides.  These  are  all  incorrectly  lighted.  Four  per  cent,  have 
illumination  from  the  left  only,  and  2.8  per  cent,  are  illuminated  from 
the  left  and  rear.  These  are  correctly  lighted.  Even  where  proper 
lighting  facilities  are  provided,  good  results  will  depend  on  the  condi- 
tion of  janitor  service  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  teacher.  The 
absorption  of  light  passing  through  ordinary  window  glass  is  about 
10  per  cent.  If  the  panes  are  dirty  the  absorption  may  be  doubled 
or  trebled.  The  use  of  opaque  window  shades  drawn  from  the  top 
similarly  decreases  the  amount  of  light  greatly.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  use  opaque  shades  of 
the  non-adjustable  kind.  Translucent  shades  should  be  used,  and  these 
of  the  adjustable  kind,  that  may  be  pulled  both  from  top  and  bottom. 


Adjustable  shades  were  found  in  two  inspectorates  only;  but  they  were 
used  liberally. 
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Fig.  15. — Position  of  windows. 
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Heating  and  Ventilation.  —  Figure  16  shows  graphically  how  the 
schools  are  heated.  Forty-six  per  cent,  get  along  with  common, 
unjacketed  stoves;  34  per  cent,  have  jacketed  s-toves,  many  of  them 
jacketed  ventilating  stoves;  and  20  per  cent,  are  equipped  with  furnace 
heat.  Very  few  of  the  new  schools  have  common,  unprotected  stoves. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Schools  that  are  not  equipped  with  ventilating  stoves  depend 
entirely  on  natural  means  for  ventilation. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Fig.  16. — Heating  system. 

General  Hygienic  Conditions. — Figure  17  gives,  on  a  percentage 
basis,  the  general  hygienic  conditions  in  2,100  schools.  'The  table 
speaks  for  itself.  Very  many  things  must  be  changed  before  the 
average  schoolroom  can  furnish  that  ideal  homelike  atmosphere  that 
attract  and  hold  children  in  school.  _  Nothing  bespeaks  so  plainly  the 
need  of  thoroughgoing  courses  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  teacher 
training  schools  than  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  which  many  of 
the  schools  are  kept. 

Other  School  Equipment. — The  average  school  has  a  good  working 
equipment  in  maps,  charts,  globes,  library  books,  musical  instruments, 
telephones,  etc. — thanks  to  the  insistence  of  the  Department  and  ita 
inspectors.  Unfortunately,  many  schools  are  littered  with  useless  and 
expensive  charts,  scales,  weights  and  measures,  etc.,  not  recommended 
by  the  teachers  or  other  authorities,  but  purchased  by  the  trustees  solelj 
on  their  own  authority.  This  practice  should  be  discontinued. 

Many  of  the  articles  of  school  equipment  for  daily  use,  as  maps 
and  charts,  are  poorly  hung  and  almost  inaccessible,  and  are  accordingly 
used  much  less  than  good  visualisation  teaching  demands. 

How  the  Schools  Vary  in  Effectiveness. — Following  are  extracts 
from  the  diary  kept  by  the  Director  of  the  Survey.  They  will  give 
rsome  idea  of  how  well  or  how  poorly  the  schools  do  their  work.  The 
schools  are  taken  at  random,  the  poor  with  the  efficient : 

District    No.   .     Children  of   Ruthenian,  French,  and    English    parentage. 

Enrolled  23,  attendance  11.     Some  out  to  help  during  harvest;  four  sick,  due  to  vac- 
cination.    Grades  I,  III,  V,  and  VII  represented.     Spirit  good.     Teacher  of  Ruthe- 
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nian  parentage,  exceptionally  well  equipped  for  her  work.  Teaching  process  limited 
largely  to  mastery  of  English,  and  the  elementary  tool  subjects.  Children  sang  well. 
Songs  included  "God  Save  the  King,"  and  "The  Maple  Leaf  Forever."  Building 
reasonably  modern;  yard  large  and  fenced.  School  garden  poor,  due  to  the  dry  season. 
A  school  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  in  a  new  cnon-Englishommunity. 
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Fig.  17. — General  hygienic  conditions  in  rural  schools. 
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District  No. .  Ruthenian  community.  Teacher  married  Ruthenian,  living 

in  cottage  on  grounds.  Enrolment  62.  Grades  IA,  IB,  II,  III.  School  house  old  and 
dirty.  Conditions  wholly  unsanitary.  Privies  disgraceful.  School  overcrowded  and 
illsmelling  with  unkempt  children.  Discipline  bad.  Teacher's  ability  in  use,  of  English 
very  limited.  Children  repeating  grammatical  errors  made  by  teacher.  Children 
largely  overage.  No  class  in  the  government  and  history  of  the  British  Empire  and 
Saskatchewan.  A  good  school  garden.  On  the  whole  a  poorly  taught  three  R's 
school. 

District  No. .  Population,  Canadian  and  American.  Fine  modern  building, 

set  in  two  acres,  fenced  hog  tight.  Lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  satisfactory. 
Good  equipment,  including  adjustable  desks,  telephone,  and  manual  training  outfit. 
Nineteen  children  enrolled,  all  in  attendance.  All  grades  except  VII.  Fine  spirit. 
Understanding  of  nature  environment  indicated  in  window  boxes  and  well  kept  garden. 
Some  work  in  elementary  agriculture.  Hot  lunches.  School  planned  for  community 
gatherings.  Teacher  well-trained  and  doing  a  permanent  community  work. 

District  No. .  A  French  community.  Convent-trained  teacher,  young  and 

inexperienced.  No  professional  training;  teaching  on  permit.  Twenty-one  pupils  in 
Grades  I,  II,  III,  and  V.  French  taught  from  2  o'clock  to  3  o'clock;  religion  from  3 
o'clock  to  3.30.  All  work  very  elementary  and  badly  done.  The  school  could  mean 
very  little  in  community  building. 

District  No. .  A  non-English  community — Galician,  Russian  and  Austrian. 

Had  formerly  a  very  ineffective  school.  Teacher,  a  married  Canadian,  residing  in 
small  cottage  on  grounds.  School  house  small  and  too  flimsily  constructed  for  winter 
school.  Teacher's  home  a  temporary  building.  Thirty-eight  pupils  enrolled.  Excel- 
lent school  garden,  which  had  produced  45  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  an  abundance  of 
vegetables.  Plats  of  flax,  oats,  wheat,  and  alfalfa.  Teacher's  wife  doing  considerable 
work  among  women  of  community.  Great  possibilities  where  Canadian  teachers  of 
high  ideals,  like  this  man  and  his  wife,  will  go  into  such  communities. 

District  No. .    Population  Canadian  and  American.    Best  type  of  community 

school.  Ten  acres  enclosed  by  woven  fencing,  platted  and  planted.  School  house, 
two  rooms  and  basement.  Chemical  toilets,  furnace  heat;  very  complete  equipment. 
Entire  community  working  with  teachers  to  make  school  ''best  in  inspectorate." 
School  work  well  adapted  to  needs  of  rural  people.  Had  good  community  rally, 
largely  attended.  Schools  of  this  type  can  solve  the  educational  problems  of  rural 
Saskatchewan. 

Standards  for  One-teacher  Schools  in  Agricultural  Communities. 

—The  facts  catalogued  above  indicate  that  some  of  the  schools  are 

organising  to  meet  community  needs.     They  are  seeking  a  "standard" 

of  attainment,  the  requirements  of  which  are  not  yet  clearly  defined. 

The  Survey,  therefore,  suggests  that  a  truly  effective  one  or  two- 
teacher  school  should  be  standardised  around  such  requirements  as 
these:  (1)  teachers  with  specialised  preparation  and  willingness  to 
make  rural  community  teaching  their  permanent  occupation;  (2)  a 
school  plant  equipped  to  provide  an  education  related  to  rural  life  and 
its  needs;  (3)  a  course  of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching  in  accord 
with  the  needs  and  nature  of  agricultural  people. 

The  preparation  of  the  teachers  and  course  of  study  are  discussed 
in  later  chapters. 

The  modern  school  plant  must  be  planned  as-  a  "school  laboratory," 
where  vital  experiments  are  tried  and  agricultural  problems  are  solved. 
The  old  type  one-room  school  does  not  fill  the  requirements  of  this 
conception.  The  grounds  should  contain  preferably  ten  or  more  acres. 
The  school  building  must  comply  with  rigid  hygienic  requirements  in 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating;  and  should,  in  addition,  provide 
ample  room  and  equipment  for  experimental  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, household  economics,  and  manual  training  work  for  boys.  In 
two-room  buildings  the  rooms  should  be  arranged  to  be  thrown  together, 
forming  an  assembly  room  for  community  gatherings. 

The  chief  departure  in  the  new  school  plant  is  the  teacherage. 
Without  a  permanent  home  in  the  school  community  at  his  di=posil. 
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it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  permanent  rural  teacher.  The  teacherage 
must  be  a  "home"  and  not  a  shack  such  as  are  erected  on  some  Saskat- 
chewan School  grounds,  especially  in  non-English  districts.  It  should 
be  comfortable  and  attractive  to  house  the  best  of  families.  Some 
part  of  the  grounds  should  be  set  apart  for  a  teacher's  garden. 

Such  school  plants  would  hold  out  real  inducements  to  strong, 
married  men  teachers  to  take  charge  and  organise  real  schools  for  an 
agricultural  population. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  the  Rural  Schools. — A  progres- 
sive governmental  policy  is  necessary  if  the  small  rural  schools  are  to 
become  imporant  instruments  in  rural  education.  To  this  end  the 
following  modifications  and  improvements  are  recommended : 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  division  in  the  Department  of  Education 
to    prepare,    for    free   distribution,    standardised  plans    and 
specifications  of  school  buildings  suitable  for  Saskatchewan 
conditions.     Construction  of  any  school  building  to  be  illegal 
if  the  plans  and  specifications  are  not  first  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Education; 

(2)  Adoption   by    the   Department   of    Education    of    minimum 
standards  for  one  and  two-teacher  rural  schools  on  which  to 
base     the     distribution     of    government     grants.     That    the 
following,  at  least,  be  required: 

(a)    Teacher  with  specialised  preparation  for  rural  teaching 

(see  page  128)  ; 
(6)    School    plant    planned    and    equipped    as    a    practical 

laboratory  in  which  to  prepare   rural  people  for  their 

life  work  (see  page  70)  ; 

(3)  Organisation,  by  the  government,  of  Model  Schools  in  non- 
English    and    such   other   communities    as    may    be   deemed 
advisable,  to  stimulate  the  public  to  reorganise  their  other 
schools  on  a  similar  basis. 

(4)  Requirement  in  the  minimum  standard  for  rural  schools  that 
(a)  Every  such  school  shall  have  an  ample  sanitary  water 

supply;  and 

(&)  shall  make  satisfactory  provision  for  the  use  of  one  or 
another  of  the  sanitary  closets  or  privies  that  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  herein- 
after explained. 

The  Recommendations  Further  Explained. — The  reasons  why  the 
Department  of  Education  ought  to  prepare  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  all  new  school  houses  and  for  alterations  in  the  old,  are  too  self- 
evident  to  require  any  further  explanation.  School  board  members, 
whether  the  present  local  trustees  or  the  proposed  municipal  trustees, 
have  little  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  all  the  modern  requirements 
of  school  plants  and  school  architecture.  School  houses  have  been 
patterned  one  from  another,  and  so  would  continue  to  be,  if  expert 
authority  did  not  undertake  to  do  the  planning  for  the  boards.  Books 
of  plans  should  be  prepared  and  sent  free  of  cost  to  all  school  boards. 
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These  ought  to  contain  also  suggestions  and  minimum  requirements 
covering  grounds,  school  building's,  teacherages,  sanitary  toilets,  water 
supply,  and  other  important  phases  of  school  house  construction  and 
equipment. 

Several  systems  of  sanitary  toilets  are  used:  (1)  flush-tank 
system;  (2)  stationary  septic-tank  system;  (3)  chemical  receptacle 
system. 

The  flush-tank  system,  can  be  installed  wherever  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  well  water.  A  simple  pressure  tank  set  in  the 
basement  or  buried  in  the  ground  outside  the  building  can  be  attached 
to  the  well  pump.  A  200  gallon  tank  will  answer  the  requirements 
of  a  school  of  30  pupils.  A  simple  septic  sewer — buried  deep  to 
escape  frost — will  dispose  of  the  excreta.  This  system  is  used  in  the 
coldest  Northern  States  and  would  probably  be  satisfactory  in 
Saskatchewan. 

The  stationary  septic-tank  system  would  not  be  satisfactory  in 
Saskatchewan  because  of  the  low  winter  temperature. 

Unquestionably  the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  use  well  con- 
structed, screened  outdoor  privies  with  removable  receptacles  for  use 
in  summer,  and  to  use  well  ventilated  chemical  receptacles,  set  in  the 
basement,  for  inclement  weather. 

The  Department  should  require  wells  on  every  school  ground 
where  this  is  feasible;  otherwise,  there  should  be  a  large,  filtered 
galvanised  iron  cistern  set  in  the  basement  and  protected  from  frost. 

Figure  18  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  model  rural  school  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  recent  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  It  is  planned  as  an  all-year  social  and  educational  center. 
and  is  intended  as  an  enduring  model  for  good  farming  and  good  living. 
This  model  will  answer  the  needs  of  a  one- teacher  or  a  consolidated 
school  equally  well.  The  plan  may  provide  from  ten  to  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  acres  of  land.  In  the  central  foreground  lies 
the  school  building  in  a  setting  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees.  This  is 
"flanked  on  either  side  by  playgrounds.  The  large  central  area  is  used 
for  baseball,  football  and  track  athletics;  on  either  side  of  this  again, 
and  separated  from  it  by  planted  trees,  are  the  school's  large  experi- 
ment fields.  At  the  left  background  is  the  teacher's  home,  and  large 
grounds  and  garden.  To  the  right  of  this  can  be  seen  the  school  barn 
and  poultry  pens,  used  jointly  by  the  school  and  teacher.  Finally,  at 
the  right  of  the  poultry  pens  are  the  horse  sheds  where  patrons  stable, 
their  horses  while  in  attendance  at  the  week-end  school  rallies. 

It  needs  little  imagination  to  picture  the  significance  of  such  a 
school  to  any  rural  community  in  Saskatchewan.  In  charge  of  a 
permanent  teacher  it  would  rouse  the  pride  and  quicken  the  initiative 
x>f  the  patrons.  The  young  people  would  find  here  interests  unknown 
in  the  other  one-teacher  schools,  and  the  old  people  would  seek  in  it 
practical  instruction  and  social  recreation. 

The  government  might  well  consider  recommendation  3  above  in 
its  double  purpose:  (1)  to  help  establish  model  schools  at  strategic- 
points  over  the  Province  as  a  stimulus  to  general  school  reorganization; 
(2)  to  help  establish  and  maintain  model  schools  in  certain  non- 
English  districts. 
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A  plan  should  be  adopted  for  a  gradually  increasing  number  of 
such  government  aided  schools.  In  no  case  should  the  government 
provide  more  than  one-half  of  the  initial  cost  of  the  school  building 
and  one-third  of  the  maintenance. 
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Fig.  18. — A  plan  for  ideal  rural  school  grounds. 

In  certain  non-English  communities  the  government  should  be 
even  more  liberal  in  its  support  of  the  model  schools,  which  are  here 
to  be  maintained  for  the  further  purpose  of  offering  extra  inducements 
to  get  strong  married  teachers  into  the  community.  (See  page  152.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

If  it  were  possible  to  reorganise  all  the  small  rural  schools  "in 
Saskatchewan  as  strong  one-teacher  schools  of  the  community  type 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  would  be  little  need  for  the 
so-called  consolidated  schools.  Unfortunately,  many  school  districts 
are  too  sparsely  settled  and  are  financially  unable  to  maintain  such 
schools.  Here  consolidation  of  two  or  more  small  schools  to  form  one 
graded  school  of  two  or  more  departments  is  usually  the  practical  thing 
to  do.  While  school  consolidation  is  resorted  to  principally  to  improve 
rural  schools,  in  this  province  it  should  unquestionably  be  used  as  a 
means  also  to  assist  the  many  small,  struggling  village  schools,  which  in 
reality  ought  to  be  classed  as  "rural,"  they  being  mere  rural  trading 
centers. 

At  some  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  said,  this  great  agricultural  com- 
monwealth needs  schools  and  educational  processes  which  can  reach  clear 
down  to  the  roots  of  things,  strengthening  character,  teaching  the  rights 
of  fellowmen,  loyalty  to  the  nation,  and  fear  of  God ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  supply  young  and  old  people,  without  distinction,  with  prac- 
tical training  for  successful  bread-winning  on  the  land.  These  require- 
ments are  beyond  all  but  the  exceptional  one-teacher  schools,  for  which 
there  will  always  be  an  important  place  in  Saskatchewan.  An  important 
phase  of  school  reorganisation  will  accordingly  lie  with  the  right  type 
of  consolidated  farm  community  schools. 

Brief  History  of  School  Consolidation. — School  consolidation  has 
made  little  impression  on  the  schools  of  Saskatchewan  up  to  the  prejent 
time.  Xo  concerted  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  government  to 
encourage  some  particular  form  of  consolidation.  The  eighteen  consol- 
idations now  in  operation  are  due  mainly  to  local  initiative.  This  has 
both  its  good  and  its  bad  side.  If  the  people  take  the  initiative  in 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  district  or  in  bringing  several  districts 
together  under  consolidation,  they  can  generally  be  relied  on  to  back 
up  the  new  school  with  a  liberal  educational  policy;  but  this  does  not 
always  assure  the  community  of  the  right  type  of  school,  nor  the  province 
of  schools  economically  or  correctly  located. 

In  the  United  States  consolidation  of  schools  is  now  accepted  as 
good  national  policy.  About  10,500  consolidated  schools  have  been 
organised,  taking  the  place  of  50,000  one-room  schools.  In  Canada, 
Manitoba  has  done  more  for  consolidation  than  any  other  province, 
having  organised  76  consolidated  schools.  Alberta  comes  next  with  34 
schools.  Ontario  and  other  eastern  provinces  have  done  less. 

An  analysis  of  many  consolidated  schools  in  the  United  States  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  consolidated  schools  are  little,  if  any, 
improvement  on  the  old.  In  some  places  rural  territory  has  been  joined 
to  industrial  towns  and  the  rural  children  have  been  offered  an  education 
poorly  suited  to  agricultural  requirements.  In  other  places  the  schools 
are  operated  in  the  open  country,  but  utilise  courses  of  study  originally 
planned  for  city  children.  Both  types  are  failures.  The  kind  of  consol- 
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idated  school  that  has  succeeded — and  there  are  many  thousands  of 
them — are  organised  either  in  the  open  country  or  in  connection  with 
rural-minded  villages.  But  in  either  case  the  classroom  work  is  organ- 
ised to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  children  in  attendance.  Just  what 
this  is  will  be  shown  in  Chapters  IX  and  XIV. 

Analysis  of  School  Consolidation  in  Saskatchewan. — A  study  of 
Table  131  discloses  some  interesting  facts: 

(1)  All   the    consolidated    districts    contain    a    very   large    area, 
ranging  from  42  to  57  sections ; 

(2)  The  consolidations  are  both  of  the  open  country  and  village 
kind,  with  the  latter  in  the  majority; 

(3)  The  taxes  under  consolidation  are  in  the  gross  higher  than 
under  the  old  system ; 

(4)  The  new  schools  draw  and  retain  the  older  pupils,  and  in  most 
cases  show  a  marked  improvement  in  percentage  of  attendance. 

Cupar  Consolidated  School. — Cupar  School  District  Xo.  972  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  these  points.  This  is  a  village  district,  and,  in  the 
narrow  definition  of  the  word,  is  an  enlargement  of  territory  and  not  a 
consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts.  In  results  it  is  a  consolidated 
school. 

The  village  has  reached  out  and  drawn  into  its  school  district  57 
square  miles  of  land.2  Six  transportation  routes  convey  the  children 
to  school,  four  using  regulation  vans.  At  times  two  automobiles  are 
used  instead  of  vans.  The  district  is  already  very  large,  although  ?ome 
patrons — especially  those  living  in  the  village — are  eager  to  enlarge 
the  district  still  further.  Rather  than  do  this,  the  present  taxes  should 
be  increased,  if  need  be.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  school 
is  removed  too  far  from  the  outlying  homes  the  distance  will  be  pro- 
hibitive for  the  children,  and  the  school  can  mean  nothing  as  a  com- 
munity center  for  the  older  people.  In  time,  with  the  increase  iu 
agricultural  population,  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  again. 

The  Cupar  district  is  taxed  91/4  mills  for  the  rural  section  and  9% 
mills  for  the  village.  This  is  more  in  the  gross  than  is  paid'  by  many 
other  districts;  but  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  larger  number 
of  children  reached  than  formerly — chiefly  those  in  high  school  forms — 
and  the  increase  in  attendance,  it  is  less  expensive  per  capita  for  each 
day  actually  in  school  than  under  the  old  system. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  at  Cupar  under  consolidation,  is  seen 
in  the  following: 

1912..  44.32 

1913 59.61 

1914 , 68.39 

1915 82 .70 

1916..  ..86.78 


1Compiled  for  Department  of  Education  Bulletin  "Consolidation  of  School  Dis- 
tricts in  Saskatchewan,"  1917. 

2In  1913  The  School  Act  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  organisation  of  school 
districts  of  not  less  than  36  square  miles  nor  more  than  50  square  miles  in  area.  In 
1917  another  amendment  was  added  which  permits  the  Minister  of  Education,  in 
special  cases,  to  enlarge  a  district  beyond  50  square  miles . 
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The  school  is  organised  into  primary,  intermediate,  and  senior 
departments,  with  respectively  48,  28,  and  20  enrolled;  10  pupils  in 
the  senior  department  are  pursuing  high  school  studies. 


CUPAff  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  /y?972. 


Tp.23 


Routes  marked  /- 2  &3  stiff from  M/faye. 
fioafes  marked  4  -  S£-6  sfer-f  from  Country 
To  fa/  —  £7  Sec f tons. 

Map  5. — Cupar  consolidated  district. 

Consolidation  has  given  this  school  larger  and  better  attendance, 
a  group  of  advanced  pupils,  better  equipment,  better  teachers,  better 
instruction,  and  a  somewhat  improved  study  course,  as  the  schpol  now 
offers  some  industrial  work. 

Consolidation  Worth  While  Only  Under  "Right"  Conditions. — 
Consolidation  has  given  a  few  Saskatchewan  communities  schools  that 
are  somewhat  improved  over  the  old ;  but  the  change  has  probably  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  patrons  farthest  removed  from  the  new 
centre i.  In  every  case  of  consolidation,  the  reorganisation  should  be  so 
thoroughly  well  done  that  even  the  patrons  living  at  the  end  of  the 
transportation  routes  would  have  cause  to  feel  that  their  sacrifice  in 
time  and  travel  was  well  repaid. 

These  things  must  be  considered: 

(1)  Where  the  consolidated  school  is  centred  in  a  village  it  must 
still  remain  the  school  for  rural  people.  To  this  end  provision 
should  be  made,  (a)  for  an  abundance  of  land,  to  be  used  for 
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gardens  and  experimentation;  (6)  for  a  school  plant  suitable 
for  community  centre  purposes  ;  and  (4)  for  teaching  subjects 
required  by  rural  and  village  population  in  this  particular 
province ; 

(2)  Where  the  school  is  organised  in  the  open  country  it  must  be 
planned  as  a  modern  community  school  from  the  outstart,  with 
much  land,  good  sanitary  buildings,  home  for  the  teachers, 
ample  equipment  for  agricultural  experimentation,  ample 
facilities  for  large  community  gatherings,  etc. 

A  Provincial  Policy. — A  glance  at  the  affixed  consolidation  map  of 
the  three  prairie  provinces  and  North  Dakota  is  convincing  evidence 
that  Saskatchewan  has  not  yet  taken  hold  of  consolidation  in  earnest. 
North  Dakota  has  447  consolidated  schools,  many  of  them  close  to  the 
International  Line;  Manitoba  and  Alberta  have  each  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling. If  consolidation  is  a  good  thing  for  southwestern  Manitoba  and 
northern  North  Dakota  why  should  it  not  be  just  as  good  for  south- 
eastern Saskatchewan — the  great  angle  adjoining  the  former  two  ?  This 
section  of  the  province  is  just  as  rich  and  has  probably  as  dense  a 
population  as  the  neighbouring  province  and  state,  at  the  point  of  touch. 


As  stated  above,  consolidation  has  made  little  progress  in  Saskat- 
chewan because  no  provincial  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  extending 
government  grants  and  guidance  to  proposed  consolidation  districts.  A 
belief  that  Saskatchewan  is  not  yet  ready  for  consolidation  may  have 
caused  government  officials  to  hesitate  to  push  the  matter.  Statements 
are  heard  occasionally,  for  example,  that  conditions  in  Saskatchewan 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  some  American  states  which  have  been 
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successful  in  consolidating  their  schools;  that  the  middle  western  states 
have  small  school  districts  and  a  dense  population,  while  Saskatchewan 
has  large  areas  and  sparse  population.  This  is  true.  But  a  state  like 
North  Dakota  does  not  belong  to  this  class.  Nevertheless  it  is  remark- 
ably successful  in  its  consolidations — and  many  of  these  embrace  entire 
townships  of  36  square  miles  to  a  single  consolidated  district. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Policy  on  Consolidation. — It  13 
probably  well  enough  that  consolidation  has  not  been  urged  upon  the 
people.  The  pathbreaking  schools  of  the  poorer  sort  are  now  gradually 
getting  ready  for  reorganisation.  This  can  best  be  done  as  good  com- 
munity schools  of  the  one-teacher  or  the  consolidated  kind.  There 
should  henceforth  be  a  definite  forward-looking  provincial  policy 
inaugurated,  adequate  to  all  future  growth  in  population. 

The  Survey  recommends: 

(1)  The  appointment  of  an  inspector  who  shall  devote  all  his  time 
to  this  important  task; 

(2)  The  drafting  of  a  tentative  consolidation  map  of  each  organ- 
ised municipality.     The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Department 
in  co-operation  with  the  municipal  board,  or  the  municipal 
council  till  such  municipal  school  boards  are  established ; 

(3)  A  governmental  policy  looking  toward  establishing 

(a)  Strong  one-teacher  schools  (as  di  sensed  in  Chapter  VII) 
which  may  later  by  enlargement  of  territory  become 
consolidated  schools  of  several  departments ; 

(6)  Associated  or  union  school  areas  to  embrace  a  central 
village  and  a  number  of  outlying  schools ; 

(c)  One  municipal  high  school  in  each  municipality  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  one  of  the  central  schools  of  an 
associated  area; 

(4)  Provincial  aid  in  form  of  grants  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
school  plant  and  for  maintenance. 

Explanation  of  the  Recommendations. — An  expert,  who  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  consolidation  in  all  its  aspects,  is  required, 
if  the  task  i~  to  be  well  done. 

To  plan  an  entire  municipality  for  future  enlargement  projects, 
would  give  assurance  that  all  consolidations  would  be  realised  syste- 
matically and  without  leaving  "ut  small  schools  here  and  t.licre. 

An  ideal  rural  municipality  might  well  have  (1)  several  one- 
teacher  community  schools,  which  should  in  time,  as  population 
increases,  develop  into  larger  open  country  consolidated  schools  with 
two  or  more  teachers;  (2)  one  or  more  village  centers  associated  with 
a  number  of  outlying  schools,  similar  to  the  Minnesota  Associated 
Schools;  and  (3)  one  municipal  high  school  of  agricultural  type,  a-- 
described  in  Chapter  IX. 

The  Minnesota  plan  would  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  Saskat- 
chewan conditions.  Any  rural  trading  center  embraces  the  central 
village  with  its  various  emporiums  of  trade  and  exchange,  and  all  the 
surrounding  country  that  can  conveniently  use  the  village  as  a  clearing 
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house  for  its  agricultural  products  and  as  a  social  center.  The  schools 
of  such  an  area  'including  the  central  village  and  outlying  rural  schools 
could  then  be  brought  into  an  association  or  consolidation  for  educational 
purposes.  The  whole  arrangement  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
municipal  school  board. 


/DEAL  MUMC/PAL  SCHOOL  QRGAWZAT/ON.-- 


Ley  md  : 

To  ffpyu/ofe  Affonc/once  O/7/y. 

•    Assoc/afec/  fturo/  Scnoo/s. 
O   I// 1 /a  ye  Association  CenTre. 
<^)  Afun/etpo/  Ma/i  Schoo/  /Issociafios?  Cf>fifre. 
Q  /?vra/  Community  Schoo/ —  One -Teacher   or  Conso//c/ofe<f. 
(•)  Abandoned   Scnoo/s. 

Fig.  19. — Outline  of  idral  municipality 

Such  a  system  fully  developed  is  outlined  in  the  ideal  municipality 
in  Figure  19.  It  contemplates  for  each  "association,''  (1)  the  central 
school,  with  six  grades  of  work  in  the  elementary  school  and  four  years 
of  pre-vocational  studies  in  the  junior  high  school.  This  would  reduce 
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the  time  for  the  "tool  subjects"  in  the  elementary  school  to  the  right 
minimum.  One  central  village  in  each  municipality  should  be  desig- 
nated as  the  municipal  rural  high  school  with  six  years  of  work  in  the 
elementary  school  and  six  years  in  the  upper  school,  divided  into  three 
year  pre-vocational  course,  and  three  year  vocational  course. 

The  outlying  rural  schools  should  have  six  year  courses.  This 
would  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  reduce  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  now  required  and  give  more  time  to  the  beginners.  All 
pupils  who  complete  the  sixth  year  in  an  outlying  school  are  promoted 
to  the  central  school  where  they  pursue  their  studies  the  next  three  years. 
The  graduates  from  the  junior  high  school  in  the  central  village  schools 
are  entitled  to  free  entrance  to  tlie  municipal  rural  high  school.  This 
course  would  return  the  rural  youth  to  the  farm  in  harmony  with  it, 
ready  and  willing  to  live  happy,  remunerative  lives  on  the  land. 

This  municipal  plan  of  organisation  would  assure  unity  of  purpose 
and  effective  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  The  principal  of  each  village 
centre  would  outline  and  direct  the  work  in  the  outlying  schools,  thu< 
"pointing"  the  children  forward  to  the  central  school.  The  principal  of 
the  municipal  school,  again,  would  supervise  all  the  schools  within  the 
municipality,  he  and  his  instructors  in  English,  music,  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  school  hygiene,  to  take  turns  at  supervising  the 
work  of  the  schools. 

Special  provincial  grants  should  be  offered  as  inducement  to 
organise  the  schools  thoroughly.  The  government  might  well  pay  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  the  new  building,  provided  that  in  no  case  should  it 
pay  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars;  and,  in  addition,  pay  a 
reasonable  maintenance  grant — all  on  condition  that  the  school  be 
erected  on,  or  utilise  not  less  than  ten  acres  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  in  other  ways  maintain  the  high  standards  required  by 
the  Department. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JtfRAL    HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS    FOR    ADULTS. 

Xo  High  Schools  for  the  Rural  Population. — Chapter  IV  shows 
that  there  were  40,822  children  of  high  school  age  in  the  Province, 
•June  1,  1916.  The  same  year  3,849  were  enrolled  in  city  and  town  high 
schools;  3,256  were  getting  some  high  school  work  in  other  towns  and 
villages  not  recognised  by  the  Department.  Of  the  whole  number 
enrolled  in  the  high  schools,  between  600  and  700  only  were  non- 
residents from  rural  districts.1  Many  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  town 
and  village  continuation  classes  also  were  rural  children.  From  this 
it  is  clear  (1)  that  the  number  of  rural  pupils  in  high  school  work  is. 
too  small  to  influence  the  standard  of  culture  and  intelligence  in  country 
districts  to  any  appreciable  extent;  and  (2)  that  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  the  high  schools  of  Saskatchewan  is  not  well  adapted  to 
attract  students  from  agricultural  communities. 

No  lengthy  argument  is  needed  to  convince  anyone  that  a  larger 
number  of  rural  youth  should  attend  high  school.  The  strong  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  the  country  can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of 
educated  leadership.  School  education  must  produce  this  leadership; 
but  the  school  preparing  for  it  will  be  of  quite  a  different  type  from 
the  common  one-room  school  which  certainly  finds  difficulty  in  lifting 
the  generation  now  in  school  to  the  degree  of  intelligent  and  practical 
citizenship  desirable  in  modern  agricultural  life.  In  rural  Denmark, 
by  way  of  illustration,  it  is  said  that  63  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population 
have  either  taken  courses  in  the  folk  high  schools  or  in  the  agricultural 
high  schools.  This  has  made  the  Danes  the  most  scientific  farmers  in 
the  world.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  most  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Province  today  grew  up  under  conditions  offering  greater  opportunities 
for  high  school  and  higher  school  education  than  are  afforded  the  youth 
in  Saskatchewan. 

The  municipal  high  school  (see  Chapter  VIII),  when  organised 
over  the  Province,  may  well  become  the  "farmers7  college,"  though 
always  as  a  feeder  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Saskatoon.  Its  task 
will  be  to  point  the  way  to  contented,  remunerative  farm  life.  When 
fully  organised  it  will  extend  its  educational  facilities  to  young  and  old 
people  alike.  In  Saskatchewan  the  municipal  high  school  should  have  this 
definite  aim  and  scope:  instruct  upper-grade  children  from  the  entire 
municipality  in  day  courses ;  offer  the  youth  beyond  ordinary  school  age, 
and  adults,  instruction  in  short  courses  and  extension  courses;  and 
illiterates  opportunities  in  evening  school  classes. 

A  Distinctive  Type  of  High  School  Required. — The  town  and  city 
high  schools  of  Saskatchewan  have  definite  problems, to  solve  which 
belong  to  city  life;  similarly,  its  rural  high  schools  ought  to  be  distinc- 
tively rural.  Many  people,  farmers  among  them,  have  the  false  notion 
that  to  differentiate  between  city  and  country  folk  in  educational  matters 

'In  October,  1917,  only  598  in  a  total  of  2,662  enrolled  in  the  22  high  schools  were 
from  rural  districts. 
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is  really  to  discriminate  against  country  children.  This  is  absurd. 
There  is  fundamentally  no  more  reason  why  country  children  shouM 
attend  town  schools  than  to  reverse  the  order  and  have  city  children 
attend  country  schools.  The  important  thing  is  to  make  the  rural  high 
school  as  broadly  cultural  as  any  town  high  school — but  with  a  culture 
intimately  related  to  present  and  future  problems  instead  of  to  tradi- 
tional things.  Most  important,  the  course  of  study  must  be  rooted  to 
the  agricultural  community  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

The  environment  in  which  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  lives  is  the 
natural  background  for  his  course  of  study.  Agriculture  must  not  be 
taught,  as  it  so  often  is,  as  a  patch  on  the  old  educational  garment — it 
must  become  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  new  educational  cloth.  The  mother 
tongue,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  new  agricultural  sciences  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  study  course.  And  any  citizen  of  Saskatchewan  who 
has  completed  the  course  with  credit  should  be  granted  admittance  to 
the  science  degree  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
even  though  he  has  not  had  ancient  language  and  certain  other  subjects 
now  required,  but  which  have  no  place  in  the  proposed  rural  school 
course. 

The  Municipal  Plan  Outlined. — It  does  not  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Survey  to  suggest  in  detail  the  courses  of  study  for  the  several 
steps  in  the  suggested  reorganisation  of  the  schools  in  each  municipality. 
This  is  a  task  that  might  well  be  left  to  the  educators  of  the  Province  to 
work  out  and  try  out  gradatim  in  the  schools.  A  matter  of  such 
importance  should  not  be  left  to  a  single  individual  to  decide,  but  to  a 
commission  of  the  most  broad-minded  and  progressive  men  in  Saskat- 
chewan. The  task  of  organising  timely  study  courses  for  the  different 
kinds  of  schools  is  the  most  important  matter  before  the  educational 
public. 

The  following  outline  is  intended  as  suggestive  only  of  the  general 
plan  of  municipal  school  organisation : 

(1)  The  small  one-teacher  school.    A  six-year  study  plan,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  "tool  subjects"  and  general  culture;  but  the 
entire  course  rooted  to  the  rural  environment,  through  nature 
study,  school  gardening,  home  projects,  and  general  industrial 
work  (see  course  of  study,  Chapter  XIV)  ; 

(2)  The  complete  one-teacher  community  school  or  consolidated 
school ; 

(a)  A  .six-year  elementary  school  plan ;  and  one,  two  or  three- 
year  pre-vocational  study  course,  according  to  equipment 
and  teaching  force ; 

(6)  The  work  in  the  first  six  years  similar  to  that  in  the  small 
one-teacher  school.  The  exceptional  teacher  in  the  com- 
plete one-teacher  school  to  be  permitted  to  do  two  years 
pre-vocational  work  in  addition  to  the  six  years  "tool 
subjects,"  provided  he  has  the  assistance  of  a  capable 
wife  who  can  take  the  sewing,  cooking,  and  other  phases 
of  home  economics.  The  consolidated  school  to  offer  the 
six-year  elementary  and  three-year  pre-vocational  course 
if  it  has  three  or  more  instructors,  one  of  whom  is  an 
adept  in  industrial  work; 


(3)  The  central  village  in  the  "school  association"; 

(a)  Nine  years.  Six  years  elementary  and  three  years  pre- 
vocational  high  school  work.  In  exceptional  cases,  the 
school  to  extend  the  course,- contingent,  on  equipment  and 
teaching  force; 

(4)  The  municipal,  rural  high  school.     (One  of  the  village  centers 
would    probably    be    chosen,    free    to    all    children    in    the 
municipality)  ; 

(a)  Six  years  above  the  elementary  school — three-year  junior 
high  school  and  three-year  senior  high  school; 

(6)  The  senior  high  school  course  to  contain  much  the 
following  studies: 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 
Class  Lab. 

English 5         . .       English  

Farm  Arithmetic  5         . .       Farm  Arithmetic  

Physical  Geography 5          2      Poultry  

Plant  Life . .       Plant  Culture  

Mechanical  Drawing   2         . .       Mechanical  Drawing 

Farm  Shop  Work 3      Farm  Shop  Work   

Gardening    


Class  Lab. 
5 
5 
1          3 


25  Periods 


25  Periods 


English   

Mathematics  (chiefly  men- 
suration and  simple  phases 
or  surveying) 

History  and  Government . . . 

Farm  Animals 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  .... 

Chemistiy 


English  

Physics  

Farm  Crops 

Feeds  and  Feeding  . 
Soils  and  Fertilisers 
Farm  Machinery  .  . . 
Rural  Economics  . . 


5 

5 
4 
2 

3 
3 

2 

'i 

English  

5 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

Mathematics  

5 

History  and  Government.  . 
Dairying  

3 
2 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  .  .  . 
Chemistry    

o 
1 

Farm  Work   

YEAR 
English   

25  Periods 

THIRD 

5 
3 
2           2 
2           2 
2           2 
1           1 
3 

25  Periods 
5 

Physics  

2 

1 
2 
2 

3 

'2 

Farm  Crops  

2 

Feeds  and  Feeding  

2 

Soils  and  Fertilisers  

1 

Rural  Sociology  

3 

Farm  Work   

25  Periods 

25  Periods 

NOTE. — The  above  course  is  outlined  for  young   men  only :    young  women  would 
substitute  the  various  phases  of  home  economics  for  the  distinctly  masculine  studies. 

Continuation  Schoo.l  Courses  Needed. — It  is  the  duty  and  the  right 
of  democracy  to  educate  all  of  its  people.  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population  in  Saskatchewan  are  illiterate.  Most  of  them  are  of  foreign 
extraction.  If  these  people  were  deprived  of  educational  advantages  in 
their  earlier  years  the  government  should  extend  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion to  them  now;  if  they  have  neglected  their  earlier  opportunities  to 
o-et  an  education,  the  government  should  require  these  people  to  correct 
the  deficiency  as  far  as  possible  with  public  assistance  at  once. 
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Three  classes  of  people  can  be  reached  by  the  municipal  high  school : 

(1)  Illiterate  adults; 

(2)  Young  men  and  women,  beyond  ordinary  school  age,  who  are 
obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood,  whose  education  has  been 
so  meagre  as  to  handicap  them  in  the  struggle  f qr  a  living ; 

(3)  Farmers  and  their  wives,  who  are  in  need  of  inspiration  and 
practical  assistance  in  their  daily  work. 

(1)  The  illiterate  adults — aside  from  a  few  in  the  cities — live 
in  the  non-English  sections.     Night  school  work  could  be  organised 
by  the  municipal   high  school   authorities  with  study  centers   at  the 
outlying  schools.     Besides  reading,  writing,  and  simple  computations, 
the  study  should  include  English  for  the  non-English,  and  Canadian 
history  and  government.     This  would  be  something  like  the  "Moon- 
light schools"  established  in  certain  mountain  regions  and  the  Spanish- 
American  Southwest  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Saskatchewan    has    many    farm    youths   who    for    economic 
reasons   cannot    attend   high   school   regularly.     The   question   arises, 
shall  school  facilities  be  placed  within  reach  of  these  young  men  and 
women,  or  shall  they  go  untaught  ?     Either  the  Province  must  establish 
practical  continuation  courses  or  the  agricultural  sections  will  fail  to 
leach  the  maximum  of  efficiency  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  rural  continuation  courses  should  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  municipal  high  schools.  They  can  best  be  organised 
as  short  courses  for  people  regularly  beyond  school  age.  There  should 
be  no  maximum  age  limit.  Any  person  who  can  profit  by  the  work 
should  be  welcome  to  enroll. 

The  time  chosen  should  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  ought  to 
begin  early  in  November  when  the  fall  work  is  done  and  should  con- 
tinue for  four  months  or  more.  To  accommodate  the  fanners  who 
drive  to  school  the  hours  could  be  set  from  10.00  a.m.  to  3.00  p.m. 
For  others  who  live  too  far  from  home,  or  are  unattached,  residence 
privileges  could  be  granted  at  the  school. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  short  courses  would  include  a  general 
brushing  up  in  the  elementary  subjects,  farm  arithmetic  and  accounts 
farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  cement  work, 
leather  work,  farm  machinery,  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  home 
sanitation,  and  other  subjects  of  value  to  rural  people. 

The  municipal  high  schools,  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work,  should 
have  a  liberal  amount  of  land — forty  acres  is  not  too  much.  The 
school  should  have  living  facilities  for  a  group  of  students,  who  could 
pay  their  way  in  farm  work.  The  principal,  a  man  with  pedagogical 
and  agricultural  training,  should  live  at  the  school.  There  should  be 
farm  buildings,  farm  machinery,  and  a  gradual  stocking  with  farm 
animals  adapted  to  the  district,  Schools  similar  to  the  one  de-scribed 
are  doing  quite  remarkable  work  in  North  Carolina,  California, 
Minnesota,  and  alsewhere. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  municipal  high  school  would  be  a  feeder 
for  the  agricultural  college,  and  would  in  no  sense  take  the  place  of 
the  higher  agricultural  school,  as  has  been  true  in  some  American 
states  where  regional  and  congressional  district  schools  are  set  up. 
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Recommendations. — The  Survey  recommends: 

(1)  Gradual  development  of  the  municipal  school  reorganisation 
outlined  in  this  and  foregoing  chapters; 

(2)  Special  government  grants   as  inducement   for  organisation 
of  one  or  more  municipal  high  schools  of  good  type,  in  each 
inspectorate,  to  demonstrate  the  practicability.     This  school 
to  get  this  grant  in  addition  to  other  school  grants ; 

(3)  The  Department  of  Education  and  municipal  school  boards 
to  utilise  the  expert  advice  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
planning  the  municipal  high  schools ; 

(4)  The   short   courses,   to  be  organised   as   set   forth   above,   to 
utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  facilities  of  the  Provincial 
Director  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
university. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CITY,   TOWN,  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  schools  of  Saskatchewan,  including  town  and  city  schools, 
are  in  an  important  sense  rural  schools;  that  is,  they  are  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  a  commonwealth  whose  fundamental  industry 
is  agriculture  and  whose  fundamental  problem  is  the  upbuilding  of 
ruraMife.  The  cities  and  towns  have  certain  special  problems,  and 
it  is  in  the  main  with  these  that  this  chapter  will  deal;  but  it  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  basic  problem  of  the  city  schools,  as  of 
all  oher  schools  in  Saskatchewan,  is  to  educate  for  citizenship  in  a 
great  rural  commonwealth. 

Barely  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  Province  live  in  cities 
or  towns  of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  census  of  1916  lists  7 
cities,  72  towns,  and  302  villages,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
176,162,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  647,835  for  the  entire  Province. 
There  are  no  large  industrial  cities,  at  least  as  size  goes  in  the  east. 
Regina  has  26,127  inhabitants,  Saskatoon  21,048,  Moose  Jaw  16,934, 
Prince  Albert  6,436,  Swift  Current  3,181,  North-  Battleford  3,145, 
and  Weyburn  3,050 — a  total  of  79,921  for  the  places  classed  as  cities. 
The  towns  range  from  Yorkton,  with  3,144,  down  to  Bredenbury,  with 
169.  Of  the  72  places  classed  as  towns,  only  10  have  1,000  popula- 
tion or  over.1  The  S34  villages  include  communities  with  as  few 
as  23  recorded  inhabitants,  and  communities  with  close  to  500. 2 

In  actual  population,  therefore,  these  communities  are  not  large, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  soon,  if  ever,  be  large  industrial  centers 
in  the  Province,  though  the  rapid  urban  development  of  some  of  the 
western  states  of  the  American  Union  makes  prophecy  uncertain.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  distribution  points 
alone  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Province  present  real  urban  conditions 
in  a  way  that  eastern  cities  of  the  same  population  would  not  present. 
The  civic  and  industrial  problems  of  Regina,  Saskatoon,  and  Moose 
Jaw  are  those  of  cities  several  times  their  size  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 
Similarly  with  the  problems  of  school  administration,  as  will  be  seen 
later. 

SCOPE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROVISION. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  the  difference  in  educational  opportunities 
between  city  and  country  has  been  emphasised.  The  city  has  certain 
obvious  advantages  due  to  the  mere  fact  of  congregation.  Enrolment, 
attendance,  and  age-grade  figures  will  normally  be  very  much  better 
for  the  city  than  for  the  country,  unfortunate  though  such  a  situation 
may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commonwealth.  In  1915  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with  24  per  cent,  of  the  population,  had  42 
per  cent,  of  the  total  school  enrolment.  This  can  in  part  be  accounted 
for  by  the  attendance  of  rural  children  in  town  and  village  schools,  but 

lfThe  median  is  544,  the  upper  quartile  877,  and  the  lower  quartile  372. 
*The  median  is  111,  the  upper  quartile  157,  and  the  lower  quartile  80. 
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not  sufficiently  to  atone  for  the  wide  discrepancy,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  proportionally  more  children  in  the  country. 
It  means  that  even  an  agricultural  commonwealth  like  Saskatchewan 
gives  better  opportunities  to  its  city  boys  and  girls  than  to  the  children 
of  its  agricultural  population. 

Attendance  is  somewhat  better  for  the  city  than  for  the  country, 
though  not  satisfactory  for  either.  The  1916  figures  showed  approxi- 
mately 58  per  cent,  for  the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  53  per  cent, 
for  the  open  country.  (  The  advantage,  in  favour  of  the  town  is 
emphasised,  however,  by  the  longer  schoo^  term.  The  city  term  was 
201  days,  as  compared  with  167  for  rural  districts. 

The  age  and  grade  tables  compiled  by  the  survey  shoAv  the  most 
striking  advantages  in  favour  of  city  boys  and  girls.  The  tables  here- 
with indicate  that  56.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  Grade  I  of  the  city 
schools,  45.83  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  town  schools  and  50.31  per  cenfc 
for  those  in  Grade  I  of  the  village  schools  are  normal  or  better  for  the 
grade,  as  compared  with  only  38.52  per  cent,  in  rural  schools.  The 
advantage  continues  throughout  the  grades.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  rural  schools  are  "over-age." 
as  compared  with  approximately  60  per  cent,  in  city  and  town  schools. 
The  village  schools  are  nearer  the  country  level  in  this  respect. 
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TABLE  15. TOWX  SCHOOLS,  AGE  AND  GRADE. 
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TABLE  16. VILLAGE  SCHOOLS,  AGE  AND  GRADE. 
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For  convenience  in  comparison,  summary  tables  showing  the 
number  and  per  cent,  of  under-age,  normal  and  over-age  pupils  in  city, 
town,  village  and  rural  schools  are  presented  herewith. 

TABLE    17. NUMBER   AND   PER    CENT.    OF    UNDER-AGE,   NORMAL   AND 

OVER-AGE  IN   EACH  GRADE. 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Grade 

Number  in  each  grade 

Total 
in  each 
grade 

Per  cent,  in  each  grade 

Under 
age 

Normal 

Over 
age 

Under 
age 

Normal 

Over 

age 

I. 

131 
55 

138 
120 
87 
69 
80 
112 

1487 
521 
489 
442 
411 
203 
185 
180 

1240 
975 
1004 
986 
922 
493 
347 
227 

2858 
1551 
1631 
1548 
1420 
765 
•      612 
519 

4.6 
3.5 
8.46 
7.76 
6.12 
9.0 
11.4    ' 
21.5 

52.0 
33.6 
29.9 
28.6 
38.9 
26.74 
30.0 
34.7 

43.4 
62.9 
61.64 
64.64 
54.98 
64.26 
58.6 
43.8 

II  

m  

IV.. 

V  

VI  

VII  

VIII  

TOWN  SCHOOLS. 


Grade 

Number  in  each  grade 

Total 
in  each 
grade 

Per  cent,  in  each  grade 

Under 
age 

Normal 

Over 
age 

Under 
age 

Normal 

Over 
age 

I.  . 

159 
90 
115 
116 
104 
90 
77 
133 

831 
337 
385 
514 
264 
203 
135 
123 

1170 
644 
875 
836 
514 
478 
269 
197 

2160 
1071 
1375 
1266 
882 
771 
481 
453 

7.36 
8  40 
8.36 
9.16 
11.79 
11.67 
16.01 
29.38 

38.47 
31.47 
28.0 
24.80 
29.93 
26.33 
28.07 
27.13 

54.17 
60.13 
63.64 
66.04 
58.28 
62.00 
55  .92 
43  49 

n  

in       

IV  

v  

VI  

VII     

VIII  

VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Grade 

Number  in  each  grade 

Total 
in  each 
grade 

Per  cent,  in  each  grade 

Under 
age 

Normal 

Over 
age 

Under 
•  age 

Normal 

Over 
age 

I.  . 

579 
154 
211 
222 
140 
123 
104 
150 

1910 
470 
500 
451 
265 
241 
142 
185 

2456 
1295 
1159 
1353 
865 
614 
303 
408 

4945 
1919 
1870 
2026 
1270 
978 
549 
743 

11.71 
8.01 
11.23 
10.96 
11.02 
12.58 
18.95 
20.19 

38.60 
24.49 
26.79 
22.26 
20.87 
24.64 
25.86 
24.90 

49.69 
67.50 
61.98 
66.78 
78.11 
62.78 
55  19 
54  91 

II  

Ill  

IV  

V  

VI  

VII  

VIII  

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Grade 

Number  in  each  grade 

Total 
in  each 
grade 

Per  cent,  in  each  grade 

Under 
age 

Normal 

Over 
age 

Under 
age 

Normal 

Over 
age 

I. 

1618 
322 
451 
418 
277 
244 
217 
303 

4733 
1048 
1127 
976 
624 
400 
312 
324 

10,115 
4408 
4630 
4432 
2841 
1521 
878 
617 

16,466 
5778 
6208 
5826 
3742 
2165 
1407 
1244 

9.82 
5.57 
7.26 
7.17 
7.40 
11.27 
15.42 
24.35 

28.70 
18.14 
18.15 
16.75 
16.68 
18.47 
22.17 
26.04 

61.36 
76.23 
74.58 
76.07 
75.92 
70.25 
62.40 
49.59 

II    . 

Ill  
IV  
V  

VI... 

VII  
VIII  

City  and  town  school  officials  should  take  no  unction  to  their  souls 
from  the  superiority  of  the  urban  schools  over  rural  in  this  regard. 
The  urban  records  show  a  waste  of  pupil  material  that  would  be 
unpardonable  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the 
school  and  the  community  from  time  immemorial  to  give  no  heed  to  the 
pupil  who  leaves  school  or  lags  behind.  Interest  in  the  heavy  loss  of 
pupils  is  a  comparatively  recent  development  everywhere.  Even  the 
city  schools  of  Saskatchewan  show  pupils  as  old  as  fifteen  and  sixteen 
in  the  first  grade.  Of  course  every  pupil  who  is  belated  at  Grade  I  or 
anywhere  else  along  the  line  almost  inevitably  stays  belated,  usually 
getting  further  and  further  behind  and  soon  leaving  school,  to  take  his 
part,  entirely  unequipped,  in  fhe  government  of  a  democratic- 
community. 

A  few  examples  from  the  tables  will  show  the  amazing  condition-* 
that  prevail  even  in  the  city  schools.  The  child  in  second  grade 
should  normally  be  between  7  and  8  years  of  age.  But  in  the  cities 
there  are  only  521  pupils  of  this  age  in  this  grade  as  compared  with  97T> 
who  are  over  eight  years  old.  There  are  264  pupils  in  this  grade 
between  9  and  10,  101  between  10  and  11,  31  between  12  and  13,  and  9 
others  whose  age  goes  up  as  high  as  16  years.  A  relatively  short  school 
life  awaits  the  great  mass  of  these  children. 

Another  side  of  the  problem  is  seen  in  the  large  numbers  of  under- 
age pupils  in  the  upper  grades.  By  the  time  seventh  grade  has  been 
reached  in  the  cities,  11.4  per  cent.'  of  the  pupils  surviving  are  under 
age  for  the  grade;  and  when  eighth  grade  is  attained  the  amount  of 
under-age  is  21.5  per  cent.,  showing  that  some  of  the  children  have  been 
rapidly  pushed  ahead.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  same  grade* 
in  town  schools  are  16.01  per  cent,  and  29.38  per  cent.  The  tables 
show  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  sixth,  seventh  and  even  eighth 
grade.  Clearly  the  children  who  do  not  get  along  well  in  school  are 
being  allowed  to  drop  out  as  fast  as  they  wish  and  the  pupils  who  are 
bright  are  being  shoved  forward  without  any  regard  for  that  maturing 
that  comes  only  with  years.  It  should  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  the 
conditions  revealed  in  these  tables  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Saskat- 
chewan ;  indeed,  conditions  are  rather  better  than  in  many  of  the  states 
and  communities  so  far  studied  to  the  south.  Figures  for  the  city  ( 
San  Francisco.  California,  recently  published  by  the  I  nited 
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Bureau  of  Education,1  will  afford  an  excellent  comparison  for  the 
school  men  of  the  Province  interested  in  pursuing  age-grade 
distributions  further. 

The  first  step  in  controlling  enrolment  and  attendance  is  a  regularly 
established  school  census  that  will  show  each  year  the  number  and  ages 
of  children  in  the  community  who  should  be  reached  by  the  public 
schools.  The  second  is  adequate  administrative  machinery,  with 
facilities  not  merely  for  checking  and  following  up  non-attendance,  but: 
also  for  constant  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  outsider  used  to  the  city  school  systems  of  the  States  is 
immediately  struck  by  the  absence  of  certain  administrative  machinery 
that  has  been  built  up  with  great  care  in  recent  years  by  the  States  of 
the  Union.  If  Canadian  practice  can  in  this  instance  be  read  in  term* 
of  experience  in  the  United  States,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Province  are  about  ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  considered  fundamental  by  educators  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  principle  of  professional  school  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration. The  School  Act  permits  appointment  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools  "in  districts  where  there  are  not  less  than  15  department* 
in  operation,"  but  only  four  cities  have  superintendents  (Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Moose  Jaw  and  Prince 'Albert ),  and  no  duties  are  assigned 
to  this  officer  by  the  Act,  the  language  specifically  leaving  it  to  the 
local  board  to  outline  the  duties  of  the  superintendent.2  The 
traditional  plan_,  here  as  elsewhere,  contemplates  management  and 
control  of  the  schools  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district.  The  law 
leaves  it  to  the  board  of  trustees  to  discover,  if  may  be,  that  it  can  most 
expeditiously  exercise  its  duties  by  delegating  them  to  a  professional 
school  officer,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who,  as  the  executive  officer 
of  the  board,  becomes  in  turn  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
school  system.  It  is  under  such  a  plan  ns  this  that  some  of  the  best 
school  systems  in  the  States  have  made  their  advance.  So  firmly  is 
the  idea  of  the  executive  school  superintendent  fixed  in  the  States  that 
practically  every  city  or  town  of  2.500  population  or  over  has  a  superin- 
tendent or  supervising  principal,  and  in  the  Western  States  many  towns 
of  a  thousand  population  or  less  maintain  a  superintendent  who  gives 
practically  all  his  time  to  supervision  and  administration. 

Xothing  would  mean  more  to  urban  educational  progress  in 
Saskatchewan  than  for  the  city  and  town  boards  of  education  to  delegate 
the  detail  duties  of  management  to  a  professionally  trained  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  to  give  this  superintendent  all  necessary  assist- 
ance in  carrying  on  the  work  thus  placed  in  his  hands.  At  the  present 
time  excellent  pupil  material,  good  teachers,  and  ideal  buildings  are 
functioning  ineffectively  because  of  the  absence  of  unhampered  expert 
management  of  schools.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  central  driving 
force,  represented  by  a  single  professional  executive  officer,  is  neces- 
sary. Without  it,  things  go  on  indifferently,  varying  widely  from 

'Bulletin  1917  No.  46,  page  34. 

*The  Regulations  (p.  10)  assign  certain  general  duties  to  superintendents. 
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school  room  to  school  room.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody'.-? 
business.  School  work  is  slow  in  getting  under  way  in  the  fall— because 
there  is  nobody  planning  ahead  or  because  the  superintendent  lacks  the 
necessary  assistance  to  keep  track  of  details.  Practically  all  the 
superintendents  and  principals  visited  were  harassed  by  minor  detail? 
that  would  normally  be  attended  to  by  subordinates  in  a  properly 
administered  system.  The  schools  of  the  Province  are  full  of  teachers 
of  superior  personality,  but  quite  out  of  touch  with  newer  movemenr? 
in  education — a  condition  brought  about  almost  inevitably  by  the  lack 
of  expert  school  supervision  in  most  places.  This  situation  is  com- 
plicated by  the  shortage  of  Saskatchewan-trained  teachers,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  import  many  teachers  from  the  eastern  provinces 
that  pay  low  salaries  and  adhere  to  traditional  methods.  The  teacher* 
thus  brought  in  need  constant  supervision. 

The  towns  and  villages  show  especially  the  need  of  professional 
supervision  and  administration.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points, 
many  of  them  relatively  insignificant  by  themselves,  that  indicate  the 
need  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  to  manage  and  direct  education : 

1.  Double  desks,  long  discarded  elsewhere.     There  is  no  one  to  back  up  the 
teacher  in  her  protest  against  this  to  the  school  trustees. 

2.  Extreme  formalism  in  classroom   management.      It  takes  a  school  superin- 
tendent,  who  knows  educational  processes  elsewhere,   to  abolish   extreme 
manifestations  of  such  devices  as  position  signals. 

3.  Mechanism  in  method  as  well  as  management,  due  to  lack  of  time  for  super- 
vision.    Pupils  are  bidden  to  "make  a  complete  statement,"  even  in  questions 
where  a  complete  statement  is  ridiculous. 

4.  The  ever  present  lecturer.     Questions  are  asked  only  to  be  answered  by  the 
instructor  before  opportunity  can  be  given  for  answer  by  the  pupil.     Too 
many  leading  questions. 

5.  The  text-book  enthroned.     Formal  grammar  is  still  insisted  upon.     Proper 
supervision  would  eliminate  it  or  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 

6.  Too  many  "don'ts." 

7.  Too  much  writing  of  questions  on  the  board  during  class  hours,  with  con- 
sequent waste  of  time. 

.  8.    Physical  exercise,  in  charge  of  room  teachers,  but  no  regular  plan  for  control 

in  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

9.  Recesses  morning  and  afternoon,  a  tribute  to  the  dullness  of  much  of  the 
school  work.  No  one  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  informed  regarding  modern 
practice  in  abolishing  the  old  time  recess,  especially  of  the  afternoon  session. 

10.    Bad  cross  lights,  even  in  the  better  schools.     One  of  the  duties  of  a  superin- 
tendent would  be  to  know  the  rules  of  lighting. 

Of  course  it' would  be  perfectly  possible  to  put  on  the  other  side  a 
list  of  really  excellent  things  that  Saskatchewan  schools  do  better  than 
schools  elsewhere;  but  even  these  good  things  do  not  spread  over  the 
Province  as  they  should  for  lack  of  superintendents  and  supervisors  to 
introduce  them  into  their  systems. 

What  happens  to  the  schools  in  a  community  without  the  expert 
help  an  unhampered  school  principal  or  superintendent  could  render 
is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  medium-sized  towns  in  the  Province.  Tht 
school  board  set  out  to  increase  school  facilities.  Instead  of  build  ins 
a  new  school  they  took  the  existing  four-room  building  and  added  to 
it  haphazardly  in  the  rear,  with  the  result  that  when  they  finished  ;i 
new  heating  plant  had  to  be  put  in.  and  this  comparatively  small  c-iarhi- 
room  building  now  has  two  steam-heating  plants,  one  for  each  parr. 
The  most  serious  feature  of  this  building,  perhaps,  is  the  stairwav 
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arrangement  in  the  center  where  the  two  buildings  failed  to  join 
properly;  an  arrangement  which  would  be  dangerous  in  case  of  fire. 
It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  school  board  with  a  well-trained  school 
superintendent  in  its 'service  making  this  kind  of  a  blunder.  There 
were  many  towns  like  this,  some  of  them  with  notably  good  features 
otherwise,  where  everything  testified  to  th'e  need  of  some  guiding  hand 
to  direct,  administer  and  supervise. 

A  special  problem  is  presented  by  the  larger  buildings  in  the  cities. 
There  are  buildings  in  Regina,  Saskatoon,  and  Moose  Jaw  that  any 
community  in  North  America  might  well  envy,  but  they  are  in  charge 
of  men  principals  who  are  required  to  teach  practically  every  hour  of 
the  day.  How  these  splendid  men  give  as  much  attention  as  they  do  to 
the  plant,  the  teachers,  the  schedule,  the  details  of  management,  com- 
munity contacts,  not  to  mention  the  teaching  of  their  own  eighth  grade 
class,  will  always  be  a  mystery.  Most  cities  of  the  same  size  in  the 
States  would  expect  to  provide  non-teaching  principals  and  perhaps 
general  city-wide  supervision  besides,  at  least  in  special  subjects.  No 
complaint  of  any  kind  was  heard,  yet  certainly  men  in  charge  of  large 
schools  of  the  type  described  cannot  do  justice  to  the  numerous  duties 
imposed  upon  them. 

The  problem  of  city  school  administration  is  complicated  by  a 
situation  that  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  high  schools 
— the  existence  of  two  and  sometimes  three  district  boards  of  trustees 
in  the  same  community.  Ideally  there  should  be  but  one  board  of 
education.  If  there  must,  under  present  conditions,  be  a  board  in 
charge  oi  "separate"  schools,1  there  is,  at  least,  no  need  for  a  high 
school  board  separate  and  apart  from  the  public  school  board,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  high  school  chapter.  What  is  needed  is  recognition  of  the 
whole  twelve  years  as  one  continuous  system,  under  the  control  of  ono 
board  and  administered  by  a  single  superintendent  of  schools.  That 
this  can  be  achieved  even  without  any  change  in  the  law  is  indicated 
ty  the  experience  of  Moose  Jaw,  where  the  high  school  board  and 'the 
public  school  board  are  identical  in  membership. 

SCHOOL  PLANT;  INSTRUCTION;  THE  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  NEEDS. 

School  Buildings. — City  and  town  school  buildings  throughout  the 
Province  represent  a  very  high  average  in  school  architecture.  Western 
progressiveness  in  educational  matters  has  been  further  stimulated  by 
the  rigours  of  a  severe  climate  to  produce  school  buildings  that  are  sub- 
stantial, unusually  well  equipped,  with  modern  heating  and  ventilating 
devices,  and  generally  very  attractive.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  the 
building  programme  had  necessarily  halted  because  of  war  conditions, 
and  in  several  instances  the  school  community  had  wisely  sought  to  do  it* 
bit  by  turning  over  one  or  more  of  its  best  buildings  to  the  military 
authorities  for  hospital  or  other  war  emergency  use.  In  the  meantime 
there  are  comparatively  few  really  unfit  buildings  still  in  use,  and  the 
authorities  seem  fixed  in  their  determination  to  go  ahead  just  as  soon  as 
conditions  warrant.  This  decision  should  be  rigorously  adhered  to;  the 
overcrowding  that  is  tolerated  in  war  time  should  be  eliminated  as  soon 

'Pee  Chapter  XV. 


as  practicable.  In  the  meantime  the  Gary  plan,  or  some  other  form  of 
the  platoon  plan,  might  be  experimented  with,  though  there  are  special 
difficulties  involved  in  its  adaptation  to  Saskatchewan.  It  is  very 
important  that  in  the  resumption  of  the  building  programme  after  the 
war,  more  attention  be  paid  to  manual  training  shops,  domestic  science 
rooms,  science  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  libraries  and  the 
various  auxiliary  rooms  that  will  be  needed,  since  these  are  the 
facilities  most  generally  lacking  in  the  city  and  town  school?. 

Instruction. — The  teaching  force  of  Saskatchewan  are  described 
in  a  special  chapter,1  and  certain  observations  are  recorded,  especially 
of  the  rural  schools.  The  range  of  teaching,  from  very  poor  to  very  good, 
is  as  great  in  the  city,  town,  and  village  schools  as  in  the  country,  though 
steadied  here  and  there  in  the  larger  places  by  the  beginnings  of  super- 
vision. The  generally  high  qualities  of  the  teaching  force  have  already 
been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  need  for  supervision.  If  there  is  one 
word  that  describes  the  unfavourable  aspects  of  certain  of  the  teaching 
observed  in  Saskatchewan  it  is  formalism.  This  is  the  result  of  the  short 
training  period  and  the  absence  of  sympathetic  supervision.  In  the 
larger  cities  the  teachers  have  the  benefit  of  reasonably  frequent  visits 
from  the  superintendent ;  in  the  towns  and  villages  an  annual  visit  from 
the  inspector  is  the  most  that  can  be  looked  for,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
break  the  tradition  of  formalism  that  prevails.  Some  of  the  younger 
teachers  whose  inclination  is  to  be  simple  and  natural  in  their  teaching 
appear  to  be  afraid  they  will  be  criticised  if  they  allow  the  freedom  they 
believe  in.  Curious  survivals  of  the  old-time  schoolmaster  tradition  are 
met  with.  Classes  of  one,  two,  and  three  pupils  in  junior  form  work 
were  solemnly  steered  from  their  seats  to  the  front  of  the  room  for 
recitation  and  then  back  again  by  an  elaborate  series  of  signals  from  a 
bell  or  the  teacher's  pointer.  One  whole-souled  looking  man  teacher 
actually  called  his  roll  by  the  numbers  in  his  register,  instead  of  by 
name;  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  proceeding  being  that  the  pupils 
saw  nothing  unusual  in  thus  having  their  identities  lost.  It  was  not 
surprising  in  this  school  to  find,  neatly  framed  in  the  hall,  a  set  of  rules 
adopted  in  1900,  chiefly  of  the  negative,  repressive  sort,  instructing 
pupil»  as  to  their  duties.2 

There  were  many  bright  spots  in  the  teaching  observed,  however. 
Xow  and  again  one  would  come  upon  the  happy  wholesome  looking 
teacher  whom  children  love  and  have  confidence  in;  the  teacher  who 
dramatises  much  of  her  work,  uses  local  materials,  has  games  of  all 
kinds,  invites  visitors — especially  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
latter  with  their  dolls ;  maintains  on  the  blackboard  honour  rolls  of  the 
children  who  saw  the  first  flower,  or  the  first  birds  of  spring.  Or,  in  a 
more  advanced  class,  one  finds  the  teacher  who  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
helping  her  boys  and  girls  to  help  themselves ;  who  studies  ways  of 
presenting  the  facts  of  arithmetic  in  problems,  not  of  the  book,  but  of 
the  lives  of  the  children;  the  teacher  who  singles  out  here  and  there 
among  the  boys  of  foreign  parentage  those  who  show  qualities  of  leader- 

'See  Chapter  XII. 

*f.g. — "Pupils  shall  confine  themselves  to  that  part  of  the  school  building  and 
premises  specified  by  the  principal  and  shall  not  play,  stand,  or  run  in  the  corridor." 


ship  that  mean  much  to  the  CanadianLdiig  of  this  or  that  foreign  group 
seeking  for  contacts  with  the  new-found  democracy  of  the  western  world. 
In  the  presence  of  teachers  such  as  these  the  thought  of  the  deadly, 
formal,  memoritrr-type  of  teachers  is  gradually  erased ;  but  too  many 
boys  and  girls  are  suffering  daily  under  this  formalism,  with  the  remedy 
close  at  hand. 

The  School  and  Community  Needs. — With  a  freshened  outlook  un 
teaching  and  a  healthier  human  attitude  toward  the  school  subjects, 
there  is  much  that  the  town  teacher  can  do  to  bring  school  and  com- 
munity together.  The  adaptation  to  community  needs  described  else- 
whore  in  this  report  is  by  no  means  merely  a  rural  need.  The  city,  town, 
and  village  schools  of  Saskatchewan  offer  abundant  field  for  the  teacher 
imbued  with  the  community  spirit  The  health  programme  already 
adopted  in  some  cities  offers  a  point  of  departure  that  a  few  teachers 
have  been  quick  to  grasp.  The  whole  field  of  industrial  and  commercial 
development  in  the  cities  means-  an  opportunity  for  those  teachers  who 
see  the  essential  oneness  of  school  and  life  and  realise  that  a  school  into 
which  the  life  of  the  real  world  is  not  flowing  in  a  steady  stream  is 
impossible.1 

Superintendent's  Annual  Report. — One  practical  device  in  use 
elsewhere  for  helping  to  bring  the  schools  and  the  public  together  is  the 
published  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  medium 
of  the  annual  school  report  is  apparently  not  availed  of  to  any  extent 
in  Saskatchewan,  even  by  cities  having  superintendents.  Newspaper 
publication  is  provided  for  by  law  for  certain  of  the  business  aspects  of 
the  schools,  and  in  their  news  columns  the  papers  of  the  Province  are 
notably  generous  to  educational  matters — reflecting  the  strong  public 
interest  in  education ;  but  the  annual  report,  the  most  important  single 
medium  of  communication  for  the  school  system,  is  not  in  general  use, 
though  several  principals  and  superintendents  expressed  the  need  for 
such  a  report,  and  one  or  two  have  made  special  efforts  to  get  before 
the  public  in  pamphlet  form  the  kind  of  a  message  that  would  ordinarily 
go  in  a  report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A  review  of  the  existing  situation  in  the  cities,  towns  and  larger 
villages  of  the  Province  suggests  the  following  improvements  as  most 
likely  to  bring  results : 

(1)  The  position  of  city  or  town  superintendent  of  schools  should 
be  given  more  recognition  by  law  and  by  regulations.     Any 
city,  town,  or  group  of  towns  or  villages  should  be  permitted 
to  engage  a  superintendent  or  supervising  principal,  receiving 
aid  from  the  Province  for  part  of  the  salary  of  such  an  officer ; 

(2)  An  annual  school  census  should  be  taken  by  the  school  author- 
ities as  the  basis  for  attendance  records  and  follow-up.     The 
superintendent  of  schools  should  have  sufficient  clerical  and 
research   assistance   to  tabulate  and   study   the   records   thus 
obtained ; 

'For  a  discussion  of  occupational  life  and  the  school,  see  the  Chapter  on  Voca- 
tional Education. 
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(3)  In  the  larger  cities  buildings  of  eight  rooms  or  over  should 
be  in  charge  of  a  principal  at  least  half  of  whose  time  should 
be  free  for  supervision.     In  smaller  communities  supervision 
should  be  secured  through  a  co-operative  arrangement  with 
other  communities,  or  as  part  of  the  municipal  development 
plan  suggested  in  Chapter  V; 

(4)  One  of  the  first  aims  of  any  supervision  system  that  may  be 
established  should  be  to  eliminate  the  excessive  formalism  in 
teaching  that  prevails  in  many  of  the  -town  and  village  schools ; 

(5)  At   the  earliest  opportunity   the  high  school   district   as   a 
separate  establishment  should  be  abandoned.     There  should 
be  but  one  board  for  public  schools  and  high  schools ; 

(6)  Organisation,  methods,  and  course  of  study  should  everywhere 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  with  due  regard 
to  the  local  industrial  conditions  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Province  as  a  whole. 


CHAPTER  XL 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES. 

Three  main  demands  underlie  present  progress  in  secondary  edu- 
cation in  North  America:  (1)  That  the  high  school  shall  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  system;  (2)  that  high  school  opportunities 
shall  be  available  for  all  boys  and  girls,  and  that  all  boys  and  girls  will 
go  through  the  high  school  course;  (3)  that  the  high  school  shall  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  courses,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  boys  and 
girls,  not  merely  those  who  are  going  to  college. 

The  High  School  an  Integral  Part  of  the  Public  School  System.— 
Saskatchewan  aims  to  oifer  a  complete  educational  programme  to  the 
children  of  all  its  citizens,  including  eight  years  of  elementary  school, 
four  years  of  high  school,  and  four  years  of  university  work.  In  practice, 
however,  the  high  school,  while  it  is  free  to  all  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges,  is  not  yet  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  By  the  "public  school"  in  Saskatchewan  is  understood 
the  elementary  school  system,  not  the  high  school.  Indeed,  the  high 
school  is  a  separate  institution,  maintained  by  its  own  board,  and  having 
almost  no  contacts  with  the  elementary  schools  or  with  the  public  school 
authorities  in  charge  of  elementary  education.  There  is  as  yet  no 
general  conception  of  an  uninterrupted  twelve  years  of  public  education 
for  every  boy  and  girl,  under  one  system,  and  directed  by  one  authority. 

The  Extent  of  High  School  Provision  in  Saskatchewan. — It  would 
hardly  be  expected  that  so  young  a  commonwealth  as  Saskatchewan, 
with  its  broad  expanse  of  territory  and  its  scattered  population,  could 
yet  provide  high  school  facilities  for  all  children  of  high  school  age.  The 
22  regularly  recognised  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  enrolled, 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  2,662  pupils.  In  addition,  43  towns  and  130 
villages  reported  some  continuation  work  of  high  school  grade  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools,  enrolling  1,529  pupils.  At  most,  there- 
fore, 5,000  boys  and  girls  out  of  approximately  40,000  of  high  school 
age  (14-18)  were  receiving  high  school  education  in  the  fall  of  1917.1 
It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  point  out  what  a  dangerously  low 
percentage  this  is  for  any  nation  under  modern  conditions,  but  especially 
for  a  commonwealth  like  Saskatchewan,  dependent  upon  public  educa- 
tion for  its  democratic  leadership. 

A  Traditional  Course  of  Study. — The  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes  of  Saskatchewan  offer  almost  exclusively  the  traditional  course 
of  study  of  the  eastern  provinces  and  the  eastern  states  of  the  American 
union.  Economic,  social,  and  civic  demands  are  only  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt.  Agriculture,  the  one  great  industrial  interest  of 
the  Piovince,  fills  a  relatively  unimportant  role  as  compared  with  Latin 
and  mathematics.  The  high  schools  of  Saskatchewan  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  one  small  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  collet 
or  into  teaching;  they  are  neglecting  the  large  mass  of  boys  and  girls 
who  most  need  high  school  education  in  a  democracy. 

»The  complete  official  figures  for  1916  showed  3,849  students  in  regularly  recognised 
collegiates  or  high  schools  and  3,256  doing  high  school  work  in  towns  or  "villages  not 
having  recognised  high  schools. 
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THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  AND  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  of  Saskatchewan  are 
organised  under  The  Secondary  Education  Act  (1907),  which  author- 
ised the  establishment  of  high  school  districts  within  the  limits  of  town 
and  city  municipalities.  High  school  districts  may  be'  established, 
provided  that: 

(1 )  At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  petition  for  such  establishment  there  are  at 
least  five  teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  schools  situated  within  the 
municipality  and  organised  under  the  provisions  of  The  School  Act. 

(2)  Witiiui  a  period  of  two  years  prior  to  the  receipt  of  such  petition  no  other 
high  school  district  has  been  established  within  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
the  municipalities  as  measured  by  the  nearest  road  allowance. 

(3)  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  that  if  the  district  is  established 
there  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  high   school  at  least  twenty-five  pupils 
above  Grade  VIII. 

Regarding  the  distinction  between  a  high  school  and  a  collegiate 
institute,  the  Act  provides  that  any  high  school  in  the  Province  may  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  collegiate  institute  on  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  That  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  above  Grade  VIII  attending  the  high 
school  for  the  two  terms  next  preceding  the  date  of  application  was  at  least 
seventy-five,  and  that  during  such  terms  at  least  four  duly  qualified  teachers 
were  regularly  employed. 

(2)  That  the  board  has  provided  or  is  prepared  to  provide  within  one  year  accom- 
modation suitable  for  the  pupils  and  staff  of  a  collegiate  institute  satisfactory 
to  the  Minister. 

(3)  That  all  regulations  of  the  Department  with  respect  to  collegiate  institutes 
have  been  complied  with. 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  provide,  in 
substance,  that: 

(1)  In  every  high  school  there  shall  be  at  least  two  teachers  continuously  employed. 

(2)  In  every  collegiate  institute  there  shall  be  at  least  four  teachers  continuously 
employed. 

(3)  Admission  to  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  shall  be  by  qualifying 
examinations  for  Grade  VIII  diplomas,  except  that  in  cities  where  Grade 
VIII  is  included  with  the  high  school,  no  examination  is  required,  and  in 
cities   having  recognised    high    schools  or  collegiates   admission    on   joint 
certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  high  school  principal 
is   allowed,  provided  the  eighth  grade  teacher  has  been  reported  as  satis- 
factory by  the  inspector  of  schools.     Any  pupil  may  write  upon  the  Grade 
VIII  examination. 

Other  regulations  cover  requirements  regarding  scientific  appar- 
atus, duties  of  principal,  qualifications  of  principals  and  teachers, 
certificates,  and  course  of  study. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  high  schools  and  collegiates  were  created 
as  separate  institutions.  Before  the  passage  of  The  Secondary  Education 
Act  (even  in  Territorial  days,  in  fact),  high  school  instruction  had  been, 
given,  as  it  is  now  in  many  places  throughout  the  province,  in  connection 
with  the  regular  public  school  work.  Regina  had  a  separate  high  school 
building  as  early  as  1889.  The  effect  of  the  Secondary  School  Act  was 
to  create  special  "high  school  districts,"  to  be  presided  over  by  separate 
boards  of  trustees.  While  dignifying  the  high  school  idea,  therefore,  the 
Act  gives  legal  sanction  to  a  most  unfortunate  break  in  the  educational 
chain.  The  experience  of  other  countries  has  shown  that  proper 
extension  and  development  of  high  schools  are  largely  dependent  upon 
the  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  principle  that  the  high  school  and 
elementary  school  are  parts  of  a  continuous  educational  plan.  Here  and 
there  communities  in  Saskatchewan  have  taken  cognisance  of  this  defect 
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in  the  Act  and  have  tried  to  remedy  it  on  their  own  initiative.  In  one 
city  the  citizens  have  seen  to  it  that  the  high  school  board  and  the  "public 
school"  board  are  identical  in  membership.  In  another  city  the  secretary 
treasurer  of  the  public  school  board  is  also  the  secretary  treasurer  of  the 
high  school  board.  In  other  cities  there  are  points  of  contact  through 
individual  members. 

A  second  provision  of  the  Act,  significant  in  its  implications,  if  not 
in  its  effects,  is  that  confining  high  schools  to  u  towns  and  city  munici- 
palities." In  thus  appearing  to  exclude  the  rural  districts  from  the 
benefits  of  high  schools  in  their  midst,  the  Act  reflects  conditions  inher- 
ited from  older  communities,  where  the  democratic  view  of  education 
has  been  slow  to  take  hold,  and  where  current  opinion  still  regards 
education  as  something  to  be  parcelled  out  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay, 
rather  than  something  set  up  by  all  the  people  to  guarantee  a  perpetual 
democracy  based  on  intelligence.  What  Saskatchewan  needs  pre- 
eminently is  the  type  of  high  school  not  contemplated  at  all,  apparently, 
in  The  Secondary  Education  Act — a  rural  high  school  designed  for  the 
people  of  the  open  country. 

The  Act  makes  possible,  of  course,  the  establishment  of  excellent 
rural  high  schools  in  the  towns,  and  these  can  be  made  sufficiently  rural 
in  type  to  serve  as  centers  for  high  schools  adapted  to  rural  needs;  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  conception  underlying  this  section  of  The 
Secondary  Education  Act  must  be  radically  changed  if  Saskatchewan's 
rural  secondary  requirements  are  to  be  met.  Public  policy  requires  that 
high  school  education  shall  be  available  for.  all  boys  and  girls,  but 
especially  for  those  in  the  country.  It  needs  to  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  public  high  school  education,  like  public  elementary  education, 
is  not  primarily  a  privilege  bestowed  by  the  state  upon  an  individual, 
but  an  essential  measure  of  protection ;  it  is  not  merely  that  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  rural  five-sixths  of  Saskatchewan  need  high  school 
education  for  themselves,  but  that  the  Province,  for  its  own  sake  and 
the  sake  of  its  future,  needs  them  to  have  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
especially  important  that  the  Province  devote  a  large  share  of  its  ener- 
gies in  the  future  to  the  development  of  the  high  school  work  now 
attempted  in  some  two  hundred  villages  and  small  towns. 

Bringing  the  High  School  and  the  Grades  Together. — Experience 
outside  of  Saskatchewan  suggests  several  steps  that  are  necessary  in 
obtaining  proper  integration  of  grades  and  high  school.  These  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  A  method  of  easy  transition  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  high  school;  (2)  administration  of  the  high 
school  and  the  elementary  schools  under  the  same  school  board  and  by  a 
single  superintendent  of  schools;  (3)  education  of  the  public  to  look 
upon  graduation  from  high  school,  rather  than  completion  of  the  eight 
grades,  as  the  minimum  goal  for  normal  boys  and  girls. 

With  a  uniform,  centrally  directed  system  of  elementary  schools, 
such  as  Saskatchewan  has,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  justification 
for  separate  examinations  for  entrance  to  high  school.  Pupils  who  com- 
plete eighth  grade  work  satisfactorily  should  be  admitted  to  the  high 
school,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  the  ninth  year  of  their  school 
course,  without  question,  and  by  the  same  principle,  pupils  below  eighth 
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grade  should  not  be  admitted  to  high  school  merely  because  they  can  pass 
an  examination.  The  special  examination  system,  applied  at  the  point 
of  contact  between  elementary  school  and  high  school,  serves  no  useful 
purpose;  it  merely  puts  undue  emphasis  upon  examinations  as  a  test  of 
school  work,1  and  at  the  same  time  accentuates  a  gap  between  elementary 
school  and  high  school  that  should  not  exist. 

Whatever  plan  may  be  adopted  to  make  the  transition  from  elemen- 
tary school  to  high  school  more  gradual,  and  to  integrate  the  work  of 
the  two  divisions,2  much  will  still  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
public.  If  the  twelve  years  of  publicly  provided  education  are  to  be 
welded  together  into  one  system,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  have  the 
public  see  that  this  plan  is  to  its  interest.  The  people  must  be  made  to 
realise,  not  only  that  education  through  high  school  is  the  least  they  can 
allow  their  children,  but  that  this  education,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  unified  system,  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
board  responsible  to  the  people. 

EXTENT    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    PROVISION    IN    SASKATCHEWAN. 

According  to  the  census  of  1916  there  were,  in  Saskatchewan  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  40,822  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  (14  to 


3/>oir,af  itcft/on  of  CfHryiafr  //iifffurn  aatt 
Mip*  Schools. 


'For  a  more  del  ai  led  d  iscussion  of  the  Saskat  chew  an  examination  system ,  src  page  1 55. 
2For  a  discussion  of  the  junior  high  school  proposal,  see  page  100. 
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18  years).  Kegularly  recognised  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools 
in  the  Province  totalled  22,  with  113  teachers  and  2,662  pupils.  The 
conditions  under  which  high  schools  and  collegiates  may  be  established 
have  already  been  described.1  High  school  instruction  for  1,529  pupils 
was  also  reported  by  43  towns  and  130  villages. 

Statistics  for  the  22  regularly  recognised  collegiate  institutes  and 
high  schools  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  18. COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  TEACHERS  AND 

STUDENTS,    1916-1917.2 


Teachers 

Students 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Junior 

Middle 

Senior 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Collegiate  Institutes  — 
Moose  Jaw  

8 
1 
5 
14 
16 
4 
2 

1 

4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 

1 
3 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

12 
4 
7 
18 
20 
5 
4 

2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
5 
3 
2 

79 
15 
42 
123 
178 
20 
39 

3 
2 
14 
5 
11 
9 
10 
22 
12 
8 
7 
22 
10 
9 

123 
37 

68 
198 
256 

47 
49 

15 
17 
30 
22 
16 
24 
20 
34 
19 
18 
13 
32 
14 
21 

29 
3 
15 
68 
74 
19 
12 

'4 
3 
4 
10 

'3 

4 
11 
4 
1 

7 
6 
4 

51 

29 
22 
55 
114 
29 
27 

8 
5 
20 
6 
14 
4 
15 
9 
16 
6 
7 
12 
5 
5 

14 
2 
2 
20 
12 
4 
6 

'i 

5 
2 

'2 
2 
5 

'2 

12 
5 
8 
30 
44 
6 
3 

2 
2 
4 
2 

'i 
'a 

5 
'4 

308 
91 
157 
494 
678 
125 
136 

28 
31 
76 
41 
51 
40 
50 
76 
63 
36 
28 
79 
35 
39 

Moosomin  

Prince  Albert  

Regina  

Saskatoon  

Weyburn  

Yorkton  

High  Schools  — 
Battleford  

Carlyle  

Estevan  

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

Humboldt  

Indian  Head  

Maple  Creek  

Melfort  

North  Battleford  

Oxbow  

Qu'Appelle  

Strassburg  

Swift  Current  

Wilkie  

Wvnyard  

Total  

70 

43 

113 

640 

1,073 

281 

459 

79  (130 

2,662 

The  towns  and  villages  reporting  high  school  work  are  listed 
below,  with  the  enrolment  in  each  class.  It  will  be  noted  that  very 
little  senior  form  work  is  done,  but  that  a  rather  large  amount  of  junior 
and  middle  form  instruction  is  given  in  these  schools.  Complete 
returns  from  all  the  towns  and  villages  would  probably  make  but  slight 
differences  in  the  figures.  The  1915  report  of  the  Department  pointed 
out  that  "52.08  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  taking  junior  high  school  work 
(in  the  entire  Province),  37.6  of  these  taking  middle  form  high  school 
work,  and  16.15  per  cent,  of  these  taking  senior  form  high  school  work 
were  enrolled  in  other  than  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes." 


1  See  page  89. 

*  Arcola  High  School  omitted;  no  returns. 
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TABLE   19. HIGH  SCHOOL,  ENROLMENT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ;   TOWNS. 


Town 


Junior 


Middle 


Senior 


Total 


Alameda 12  16 

Alsask 9 

Assiniboia 14  8 

Balgonie 7  3 

Bredenbury 1 

Canora 32  6 

Carnduff 16  9 

Craik 9  7 

Davidson 11  7 

Fleming 17  1 

Francis 5  9 

Govan 13  10 

GrenfeU 18  9 

Gull  Lake 12  2 

Hanley 16  6 

Herbert 11  5 

Kamsack 12  8 

Kerrobert 10  2 

Kindersley 12  5 

Lanigan 11  3 

Lemberg 7  3 

Lloydminster 20  14 

Lumsden 22  9 

Macklin 4  2 

Milestone 16  2 

Morse 7  1 

Mortlach 13 

Ogema 6 

Outlook * 13  7 

Radisson 16  5 

Radville 12 

Rosetown 17  5 

Rosthern 5 

Rouleau 15 

Saltcoats . 13  3 

Scott 8 

Shaunavon 7  2 

Sintaluta 6  8 

Wapella 16  1 

Watson 1 

Whitewood 15  19 

Wolseley 18  7 

Yellow  Grass 13 

Total..  520  212 


28 

9 
22 
10 

1 

38 
25 
16 
18 
18 
14 
23 
27 
14 
22 
16 
20 
12 
17 
14 
10 
36 
31 

6 
18 

8 
13 

6 

20 
21 
12 
26 
12 
15 
16 

8 

9 
18 
17 

1 

34 
25 
16 


10 


742 
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TAELE  20.  —  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  —  VILLAGES. 

Village                          Junior 

Mid.    Senior      Village 

Junior  Mid. 

Senior 

Aberdeen  

4 

Lashburn  

9 

Abernethy  

11 

1 

Laura  

1 

Aneroid  

9 

1 

Lemsford  

1 

Avonlea  

3 

Leslie  

1 

Avlesbury  

1 

Limerick  

9 

.  _ 

Balcarres  

i 

2 

Lipton  

6 

2 

Birch  Hills  

10 

/ 

Lockwood  

1 

B!ad  worth  

8 

2 

Loreburn  

...  .       8 

Blaine  Lake  

7 

1 

Luseland  

6 

3 

Borden  

2 

Macoun  

.  .  .  .      17 

7 

Bounty  Village  

3 

Maidstone  

.  .           3 

1 

Brock  

i 

Manor  

4 

2 

Broderick  

3 

1 

Marcelin  

.  .  .  .       6 

Bromhead  

•-> 

Markinch  

1 

Brownlee 

6 

Marquis 

9 

• 

Buchanan.    . 

12 

Maryfield 

13 

Bulyea    . 

1 

Maymont 

9 

Cabri  (Consolidated) 

12 

10 

MacNutt  

1 

Cadillac  

8 

3 

Midale  

.  ...      14 

1 

Carievale  

9 

Milden  

3 

Coblenz  Hill 

9 

Montmartre 

3 

Central  Buttc  .  . 

1 

Xeville  

2 

9 

Ceylon  

6 

Xord  

4 

4 

Chamberlain  

1 

North  Portal  .  .  . 

8 

Colgate  

10 

Neudorf  

2 

Conquest  

9 

Pangman  

1 

1 

Creelman  

6 

Perdue  

9 

-1 

Cupar  

5 

Portreeve  

0 

1 

Drinkwater  

2 

9 

Prelate  

4 

Dubuc  

5 

Punnichv  

2 

Dundurn  

3 

1 

Quill  Lake  

2 

Earl  Grey  

11 

2 

Redvers  

....       8 

2 

East  End  .  .  . 

3 

Rocanville  . 

....     13 

Edenwold  

4 

Roche  Percee.  .  . 

..  .  .  '     1 

Elbow.  .  .  . 

6 

9 

Rockhaven 

2 

Elstow  

6 

Semans  

7 

Esterhazy  

0 

Shellbrook  

2 

Expanse  

10 

Springside  

1 

Eyebrow  

7 

Spy  Hill  

4 

Fillmore 

g 

Star  Citv 

9 

Forget.  . 

9 

Stockholm 

5 

Fort  Qu'Appelle 

1 

Stoughton 

5 

Gainsborough 

15 

3 

Success 

3 

Glenavon  

3 

Swanson  

....       8 

GLen  Ewen  

2 

Theodore  

8 

Goodwater  

1 

Tisdale  

12 

Grayson  
Griffin 

2 

7 

Tompkins  
Tmax 

4 
3 

Hafford  

3 

Tyvan  

fi 

4 

Hague  

1 

Unity  

6 

R 

Halbrite  : 

3 

Vanguard  

8 

Harris  

3 

Verwood  

2 

Heward  

8 

Vibank  

4 

Imperial  

5 

33 

Viscount  

9 

Invermay 

1 

Waldeck 

Kelliher...    . 

2 

Waldron  

1 

Kenaston  

4 

Warman  

......       7 

Kinistino  

14 

9 

Wawota  

4 

Kennedy  

3 

Webb  

....       2 

Khedive  

3 

Welwyn  

4 

12 

i 

Kipling  

11 

3 

Wilcox  

2 

Kisbey  

i 

2 

12          Windthorst...  . 

8 

Lampman  

8 

Wroxton  

1 

i 

Lanar  

1 

Young  

1 

Lang  

10 

i 

1 





— 

Langenburg  

2 

Totals  

632 

141 

14 
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While  Saskatchewan  does  not  begin  to  reach  all  her  boys  and  girls 
with  high  school  education,  it  must  be  said  that  in  many  respects  the 
facilities  offered  are  superior  to  those  in  most  parts  of  Xorth  America. 
In  physical  plant  and  equipment,  in  training  and  experience  of  thr- 
teaching  staff,  and  in  other  important  particulars,  Saskatchewan's  high 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes  rank  high. 

High  School  Buildings. — Few  school  buildings  anywhere  are  a? 
good  as  those  in  which  most  of  the  collegiates  and  high  schools  aiv 
housed — they  are  attractive,  substantially  built,  and  reasonably  well 
equipped  for  the  type  of  work  they  undertake.  Some  of  the  buildings 
are  rendered  unusually  attractive  by  flower  gardens,  the  only  drawback 
being  that  these  gardens  are  usually  the  work  of  a  professional  gardener 
rather  than  of  the  students.  The  possibilities  of  student  participation 
ir.  care  of  lawns,  flower  gardens  and  shrubbery  as  an  educational  motive 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  realised. 

Building  programmes  have  necessarily  been  affected  by  the  war,  but 
despite  this  the  secondary  schools  are,  as  has  been  indicated,  well 
housed.  Gymnasium  and  auditorium  facilities  are  not  as  complete  as 
they  should  be,  but  the  return  of  normal  conditions  will  doubtless 
remedy  this.  In  one  or  two  communities  the  school  boards  have  shown 
special  foresight  in  acquiring  abundant  land  for  the  high  school.  It 
should  be  possible  for  Saskatchewan  cities  and  towns  to  have  high 
school  sites  of  ten  acres  or  more  for  future  development  and  to  meet 
the  demands  for  space  that  will  come,  not  merely  from  the  better 
attended  high  schools,  but  from  the  additional  types  of  education  that 
the  high  schools  of  the  Province  should  be  introducing  more  and  more- 
in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Teaching  Force  in  the  High  Schools  <md  Collegiates. — The 
teachers  form  a  group  of  men  and  women  of  uniformly  high  quali- 
fications in  training  and  experience.  Of  63  collegiate  teachers  reporting, 
only  two  have  had  as  litcle  as  one  year  of  teaching  experience ;  32  have- 
had  10  years'  experience  or  more;  10  have  had  20  years',  and  one  31 
rears'  experience.  Especially  significant,  in  view  of  the  suggested 
'rapprochement  of  the  upper  grades  and  the  present  high  school,  is 
the  amount  of  elementary  school  experience  these  high  school  teachers 
have  had.  Of  the  63  collegiate  teachers  reporting,  52  have  had  some 
elementary  experience;  of  the  38  high  school  teachers,  31  have  had 
elementary  experience,  the  amount  ranging  from  one  to  13  years.  For 
collegiate  institutes  the  average  amount  of  experience  is  '•}  years 
elementary  and  7.7  secondary;  for  high  schools  it  is  3.4  years 
elementary  and  3.5  secondary;  and  for  the  high  schools  and  collegiates 
together  it  is  3.1  years  in  elementary  schools  and  6.1  years  in  secondary 
schools. 

The  teachers  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiates,  both  men  and 
women,  are  almost  without  exception  university  graduates.  Both  by 
training  and  experience,  therefore,  they  merit  high  salaries.  "NVhili- 
the  salaries  are  in  fact  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  States,  they  arc 
by  no  means  as  high  as  they  might  well  be  for  the  type  of  service 
rendered.  In  the  collegiates  the  salaries  range  from  $1,400  to  $3.000. 
the  median  being  $1,800.  In  the  high  schools  the  range  is  from  $900 
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to  $2,000,  with  the  median  $1,400.  For  both  groups  together  the 
average  is  $1,800  and  the  median  is  between  $1,600  and  $1,700. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the  Saskatchewan  high  school 
teachers  are  highly  trained  and  experienced,  they  form  a  group  of  com- 
paratively youthful  men  and  women.  The  average  age  is  32  years, 
and  the  median  age  (in  this  case  a  safer  indication)  between  29  and 
30.  In  the  collegiate  institutes  alone  the  average  teacher's  age  is  34 
and  the  median  31.  This  combination  of  experience  and  youthf illness 
constitutes  a  very  real  asset  for  education  in  the  Province,  especially 
in  view  of  the  movement  for  better  integration  of  the  high  school  and 
the  grades,  which  will  demand  men  and  women  who  know  intimately 
both  elementary  and  secondary  education.1 

As  the  high  school  population  grows,  questions  of  administration 
in  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools  will  become  more  acute.  Just 
as  in  the  larger  domain  of  city  schools,2  so  here  problems  of  manage- 
ment will  require  special  study.  The  mechanics  of  handling  large 
bodies  of  students ;  attendance  and  scholarship  records,  programme 
making,  student  government,  and  all  the  other  details  that  loom 
sufficiently  large  in  the  daily  lives  of  high  school  faculties,  even  under 
present  conditions,  will  outgrow  existing  machinery  and  methods,  and 
will  necessitate  special  consideration  such  as  some  of  the  schools — 
notably  the  Regina  Collegiate — are  already  giving.  As  with  the  entire 
city  school  system,  so  with  the  secondary  schools,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  insist  upon  a  greater  amount  of  professional  supervision  and 
administration  than  is  at  present  provided.  High  school  principals 
will  not  be  expected  to  administer  a  large  school  and  teach  besides. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Admirable  as  the  teaching  force  in  the  Saskatchewan  high  schools 
and  collegiates  is,  generous  though  the  provision  for  high  school  build- 
ings and  equipment  may  often  be,,  the  Provincial  high  school  can  render 
only  small  part  of  its  real  service,  because  it  is  hampered  by  a  narrow 
and  traditional  course  of  study.  It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
this  narrow  course  of  study  is  not  the  fault  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  schools.  Many  of  them  would  welcome  a  much  more  diversified 
course  of  study  than  is  possible  under  the  regulations. 

The  courses  provided  for  in  the  regulations  are  as  follows : 

General  course  Commercial  course 

Teachers'  course  Agriculture 

Matriculation 

An  examination  of  Table  21  below  shows  that  only  two  of  these 
courses  exist  in  actual  practice  to  any  extent.  In  all  the  Province  only 
12  pupils  (all  girls)  are  reported  in  the  general  course.3  Moose  Jaw, 
Kegina  and  Saskatoon  report  a  total  of  119  pupils  in  the  commercial 
course,  and  Saskatoon  reports1  5  in  agriculture.  All  but  a  few  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  (2,517)  are  in  the  teachers'  course  and  the 
matriculation  course,  or  in  a  combination  course  that  includes  both. 

'See  below,  "The  Junior  High  School." 

*See  Chapter  X. 

3Regina,  5;  Saskatoon,  4:  Oxbow,  1;  and  Qu'Appelle,  2. 
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TABLE    21. COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTES   AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS,    ENROLMENT    BY 

COURSES,1    1916-1917 


General 
course 

Teachers' 
course 

Matricu- 
lation 
course 

Combined 
Trs.  &  Ma- 
triculation 

Com- 
mercial 
course 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girk 

Collegiate  Institutes  — 
Moose  Jaw  ... 

38 
20 
59 
41 
76 
37 
5 

2 
6 
14 
11 
21 
3 
24 
4 
18 
12 
8 
21 

51 
71 
98 
156 
152 
78 
•  12 

15 
22 
47 
30 
30 
7 
29 
11 
20 
22 
17 
25 

19 
12 

33 
9 
25 
2 

'2 
8 
4 

's 

4 
12 

18 
30 

9 
8 
33 
1 

10 

'7 
5 

22 

1 

3 

18 
132 
161 

50 

3 

27 

24 
90 
231 

66 

"8 
34 

30 

5 
15 

1 

26 

23 
19 

Moosomin  

Prince  Albert  
Regina.    .  .  . 

5 
4 

Saskatoon2  

Weyburn  

Yorkton  

High  Schools1  — 
Battleford   .        ... 

Carlyle.  . 

Estevan  

Humboldt  

Indian  Head  

Maple  Creek.  .    .    .  : 

Melf  ort  

North  Battleford  .  .  . 
Oxbow  

1 
2 

Qu'Appelle  

Strassburg  

10 

3 
,  23 

Swift  Current  
Wilkie*  

Wynyard 

.13 

26 

Totals  

12 

433 

919 

148 

173 

391 

453  |     51 

68 

Possible  Variations. — The  narrowness  of  this  provision  in  terms 
of  course  of  study  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  a  glimpse  at  the  list  of 
types  of  high  school  work  recently  formulated  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  survey  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco.4 

The  list  is  as  follows : 

Types  of  Organisations: 

Four  years,  based  on  eight  years  ele- 
mentary school. 

Six  years,  based  on  six  years  elemen- 
tary school. 

Junior  high  school,  three  years. 

Senior  high  school,  three  years. 

Township  high  school. 

County  high  school. 

Evening. 

Continuation. 

Part  time,  co-operative. 

Technical. 

Vocational. 


Types  of  Curriculum: 
General. 

College  preparatory. 
Classical. 
Scientific. 
Literary. 
Professional. 
Commercial. 
Agricultural. 

Manual  training,  mechanic  arts,  tech- 
nical. 
Industrial. 

Homemaking,  home  economics,  house- 
hold arts. 
Normal. 


Cosmopolitan. 

There  are  few  communities  in  Canada  or  the  United  States 
where  all  of  these  types  of  organisation  and  curriculum  will  be  found. 
The  list  expressed  rather  the  variety  offered.  It  is  this  variety  that 
Saskatchewan  lacks. 


'Arcola  High  School  omitted:  No  data. 
2Also  Agricultural  course,  Boys  5,  Girls  0. 
'Principal  unable  to  supply  data. 


'Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  "of  Education,  1917,  No.  46,  page  272.     Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.,  price  65  cents. 
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The  Department's  Course  of  Study. — The  course  of  study  as 
outlined  in  the  Departmental  "Regulations  and  courses  of  study  for 
high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes/'1,  makes  clear  at  once  the  limita- 
tions of  the  high  school  idea  in  the  Province.  The  so-called  "General 
course,"  under  which  practically  no  pupils  are  classified,  is  described 
as  'for  general  culture,  and,  except  when  local  conditions  justify  a 
change,  obligatory  upon  all  students." 

The  teachers'  course  is  characterised  as  a  "vocational  course,"  but 
warning  is  given  that  it  "should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  pupils."  The  "matriculation  course"  is  for  persons  preparing 
for  junior  and  senior  matriculation  for  the  university,  but  "the  subjects 
lor  the  matriculation  examinations  are  identical  pro  tanto  with  those 
for  second  and  first  class  teachers'  diplomas  respectively."  The  agri- 
cultural course  is  labelled  at  once  by  the  dictum  that  it  is  "intended 
for  those  students  who  have  not  passed  the  qualifying  examinations  for 
admission  to  high  school."  There  is  a  commercial  course,  but  it  can 
IK?  taken  only  when  proper  accommodation  and  equipment  have  been 
provided. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  suggested  subject 
matter  for  tha  courses  as  given  on  pages  13-27  of  the  regulations.  One 
or  two  things  will  be  apparent  at  once  to  one  who  reads  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  high  school  administration.  In  the  first  place  the  direc- 
tions are  entirely  too  detailed.  Good  high  school  teachers  are  not 
helped,  but  embarrassed,  by  such  statements  as  the  following.2 

JUNIOR  FORM. 

Oral  Reading. — A  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  oral  reading;  practice 
in  oral  reading. 

Supplementary  Reading. — Careful  reading  of  the  books  annually  prescribed. 

Literature. — A  thorough  study  of  the  subject  matter,  structure  and  language  of 
such  selections  as  are  annually  prescribed.  Committing  to  memory  of  striking  passages 
from  these  selections. 

English  Grammar. — A  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  etymology  and 
syntax,  including  the  logical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  inflection  and  classifi- 
cation of  words.  Elementary  word  analysis  with  the  most  important  prefixes  and 
suffixes. 

These  four  topics,  together  with  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  and 
mensuration,  and  geography,  suggest  that  a  good  many  subjects  are 
carried  forward  into  the  high  school  years  that  slhould  have  been  long 
since  completed  in  the  elementary  school.  The  conscientious  school  man. 
attempting  to  follow  carefully  the  regulations  and  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations,  makes  each  one  of  these  a  separate  subject  with  time 
allotments  in  the  programme,  so  that  50  periods  a  week  is  not  unusual 
in  Saskatchewan  high  schools,  as  compared  with  a  maximum  of  30  or 
35  in  communities  below  the  international  border.3  The  first  seven 
statements  under  Junior  Form,  Part  I,  and  the  corresponding  six  under 
Junior  Form,  Part  II,  and  Middle  Form,  might  much  rather  be  con- 
solidated into  one  paragraph  on  "English,"  and  the  standard  achieve- 

iSeptember,  1916,  pages  12-27. 

2From  page  13  of  the  regulations. 

3"The  relief  of  the  time-table  from  the  pressure  of  a  multiplicity  of  separate 
subjects  as  such  is  an  evident  necessity."  (Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  Education,  page  10.) 
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ment  of  each  of  the  three  years  in  the  subject  stated.  If  recent 
educational  experience  of  other  countries  and  states  amounts  to  any- 
thing, the  method  adhered  to  in  these  regulations  of  indicating  stages 
in  progress  in  the  traditional  subjects  by  references  to  such  and  such 
pages  in  a  prescribed  text  is  quite  indefensible.  Again  and  again  the 
injunction  appears:  "Pages  122  to  237  of  the  prescribed  text"; 
'Lesson  I  to  XLIX  inclusive  of  the  prescribed  text"  ;  "Page  228  to  end 
of  text  (omit  pages  318-336  inclusive)."  This  is  a  made-to-order 
type  of  education  that  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
high  school. 

The  courses  of  study  clearly  need,  not  merely  recasting,  but  complete 
revamping,  to  make  them  accord  with  present  day  ideals  in  secondary 
education.  It  is  clear  that  under  such  regulations  as  these  there  can 
be  but  one  course  of  study  in  Saskatchewan  collegiates — a  traditional 
college-preparatory  course  characterised  by  extreme  narrowness  of  aim. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  subjects  are  composed  of  one  group,  but  the 
single  group  of  subjects  is  presented  with  a  curious  narrowness  of  aim. 

These  comments  are  called  forth  by  the  Departmental 
course  of  study  itself.  Translated  into  terms  of  activities  of 
the  school,  this  course  of  study  means  that  practically  nothing 
can  be  done  to  meet  local  community  needs.  The  smaller  the 
community,  the  more  its  work  must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  the 
formal  things  that  are  to  be  tested  by  the  Departmental  examinations. 
The  continuation  classes  in  the  towns  and  villages  without  regularly 
recognised  high  schools  or  collegiates  are  especially  affected  by  the  tradi- 
tional course  laid  do\vn  by  the  regulations.  One  high  school  depart- 
ment visited  had  22  pupils  present,  8  boys  and  10  g^rls  in  the  third 
class  and  2  boys  and  2  girls  in  the  second  class.  The  pupils  were 
questioned  regarding  vocational  ambition.  Eight  of  the  10  girls  who 
replied  declared  that  they  intended  to  be  teachers;  the  other  two 
expected  to  be  nurse  and  stenogTapher  respectively.  Of  the  9  boys 
who  replied  to  the  inquiry,  two  intended  to  be  teacher?,  one  a  telegraph 
operator,  one  a  "mechanic  or  electrician,"  one  a  "teacher  or  a  clerk  in 
bank  or  office,"  one  a  mineral  chemist,  and  one  a  druggist.  JvTot  one 
aspired  to  be  a  farmer  or  anything'  else  directly  connected  with  Saskat- 
chewan's main  business  of  agriculture.  Yet  this  school  is  located  in 
a  small  town,  the  center  of  a  <rreat  farming;  community,  and  all  but 
four  of  the  fathers  of  the  pupils  are  farmers  or  ensraged  in  business 
directly  related  to  farming. 

Tt  is  not  an  indication  of  the  failure  of  tlie  high  school  that  it- 
guides  its  pupils  into  occupations  other  than  those  of  their  father-. 
Quite  the  contrary.  But  it  is  an  indication  of  narrowness  of  aim  that 
the  high  school  should  offer  its  services  only  to  such  pupils  as  intend  to 
teach  or  go  into  a  profession,  instead  of  broadening  its  opportunities 
to  take  in  all  youth,  regardless  of  what  their  future  is  to  lie.  Indeed.  ;i 
high  school  in  a  community  such  as  that  described,  with  abundant 
provision  for  instruction  in  scientific  farming.  education  for  the  home, 
and  good  citizenship,  would  undoubtedly  attract  the  best  brains  of  the 
community  to  agriculture,  besides  giving  the  cultural  opportunities 
that  belong  to  all  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  not  merely  to  a  select 
few  who  are  preparing  for  the  professions.  Saskatchewan  has  the 
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chance,  before  her  high  school  development  becomes  fixed  in  the  tradi- 
tional groove,  to  build  a  high  school  that  shall,  without  surrendering 
the  older  cultural  values,  place  its  emphasis  upon  science,  modern  life, 
and  the  needs  of  a  commonwealth  whose  wealth  is  in  the  land.  Unlike 
many  of  the  older  states  in  the  American  union,  which  have  had  to 
retrace  their  steps — like  New  England,  for  example,  which  educated 
her  best  brains  away  from  the  farms  until  today  she  is  straining  every 
nerve  and  spending  millions  in  money  to  bring  them  back — Saskat- 
chewan can  start  right,  and,  through  her  high  schools,  develop  an 
educated  rural  citizenship. 

SPECIAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS. 

The  Junior  High  School. — Schoolmen  of  the  Province  have  for 
*ome  time  been  discussing  the  junior  high  school  plan  and  its  possibili- 
ties for  Saskatchewan.  In  a  word  the  junior  high  school  means  a 
rearrangement  of  the  twelve  grades  of  education  on  a  basis  of  six  years 
of  elementary  and  six  of  high  school,  instead  of  eight  and  four  as  at 
present,  the  junior  high  school  including  the  present  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  organised  as  a  separate 
school  from  the  "senior"  high  school  (last  three  years).  Educationally, 
the  junior  high  school  means  much  more  than  merely  putting  high  school 
work  down  into  the  grades,  however ;  it  involves  a  complete  readjust- 
ment of  the  school's  attitude  toward  the  world  of  realities  and  a  delib- 
erate differentiation  of  courses  of  study  on  the  basis  of  individual  and 
community  needs. 

The  junior  high  school  movement  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  four  years.  Whether  it  is  adapted  to 
Saskatchewan  conditions,  however,  is  a  question  that  must,  in  the  last 
analysis,  be  answered  by  the  educators  of  Saskatchewan  themselves.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  the  following  discussion  is  offered  regarding  the 
availability  of  the  plan  for  the  Province. 

The  need  of  earlier  entrance  upon  high  school  work,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  motives  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  junior  high 
schools  in  the  United  States,  is  confirmed  in  the  replies  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan collegiate  and  high  school  principals  to  the  survey  questionnaire. 
The  prevailing  age  at  entrance  to  junior  form  work  in  Saskatchewan 
is  from  13  to  15  for  cities,  with  a  usual  entrance  age  of  14,  and  from 
14  to  17  for  the  rural  districts,  15  being  nearer  the  usual  age  for  the 
country.  All  those  in  charge  of  collegiate  institutes  and  nearly  all 
those  in  charge  of  high  schools  agree  that  the  high  school  entrance  age 
is  too  late,  "particularly  if  the  high  school  is  to  be  more  vocational," 
as  one  principal  expressed  it.  "Much  too  late,"  "about  two  years  too 
late,"  "too  late,  especially  to  learn  language,"  are  some  of  the  comments. 
Only  four  of  the  18  collegiate  and  high  school  principals  who  expressed 
themselves  were  at  all  satisfied  with  the  present  admission  age.  Two 
of  these  thought  the  age  was  "about  right" ;  the  other  two  noted  that  in 
their  judgment  "a  few  are  too  young  in  entering." 

In  the  villages  and  towns  where  continuation  schooling  is  now 
carried  on,  the  organisation  of  junior  high  schools  would  be  a  simple 
process  that  would  probably  save  many  a  boy  and  girl  for  more  advanced 
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work.  The  typical  restless  pupil  of  12  to  14  years  at  sixth  grade  is 
much  more  apt  to  stay  in  school  if  he  sees  the  "high  school"  two  years 
nearer  to  him  and  with  it  a  new  kind  of  work.  The  pupil  who  now 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  is  more  likely  to  remain  one  more 
year  if  that  year  will  mean  completion  of  the  junior  high  school  course. 
These  are  not  suppositions;  they  constitute  what  has  actually  taken 
place  in  communities  where  the  junior  high  school  has  been  tried.  The 
Province  might  well  take  steps  to  recognise  the  high  school  work  now 
done  in  the  towns  and  villages,  utilising  this  as  the  nucleus  for  a  junior 
high  school  course  that  will  give  manual  training,  agriculture  and  home 
economics  at  least  as  much  emphasis  as  is  given  at  present  to  the  tradi- 
tional subjects. 

In  the  cities  the  problem  is  not  so  simple.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  in  several  places  by  taking  the  eighth  grade  into  the  high  school. 
This  is  hardly  more  than  an  administrative  device  so  far,  however,  and 
with  the  present  legal  separation  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  educational 
system  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  the  problem  are  likely  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  contest  over  jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  junior  high 
school,  if  it  could  be  adopted  in  the  larger  places  in  Saskatchewan, 
would  undoubtedly  further  popularise  secondary  education,  would 
furnish  the  beginnings  of  a  definite  vocational  training  that  is  very  much 
needed,  and  would  help  settle  the  housing  problem  of  some  of  the 
larger  collegiate  institutes,  such  as  that  at  Saskatoon,  for  example.  It 
should  be  emphasised  that  the  object  is  not  to  get  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  pupils  into  an  existing  collegiate  institute,  however,  but  to  create 
high  school  opportunities,  of  a  more  varied  kind  than  now  exist,  for  a 
much  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls.  At  Saskatoon,  for  example, 
where  the  collegiate  building  is  overcrowded,  one  solution  might  prove 
to  be  to  set  aside  one  of  the  grade  buildings,  not  now  fully  utilised,  for 
the  junior  high  school,  bringing  together  for  the  new  school  the  next 
entering  class  of  the  collegiate  and  the  pupils  from  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  This  might  or  might  not  prove  feasible;  it  is  the  method 
found  successful  by  Buffalo  and  other  cities  in  the  states.  The  effective 
way  to  get  at  a  situation  like  this,  whether  in  Saskatoon  or  elsewhere, 
would  be  for  a  local  commission  containing  representatives  from  the 
collegiate  staff,  the  public  schools'  staff,  the  high  school  trustees,  th<- 
public  school  trustees,  employers,  labour  workers,  and  the  general  public, 
to  examine  into  the  local  situation  and  see  whether  the  junior  high 
school  idea  is  applicable.  There  were  several  such  situations  where  the 
possibilities  of  the  junior  high  school  seemed  to  the  Survey  staff  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  by  the  local  authorities. 

Two  objections  are  sometimes  urged  to  the  junior  high  school.  One 
is  that  the  eight-year  interval  is  necessary  for  imparting  general  educa- 
tion of  the  present  type.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the  eight-year 
period  is  largely  an  accident — an  American  development  quite  foreign 
to  the  best  European  experience ;  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  are 
too  often  only  periods  for  marking  time;  and  that  evidence  is  accumu- 
lating to  show  that  what  is  now  given  in  eight  years  can  probably  be 
given  just  as  well  in  six.  In  the  case  of  Saskatchewan  it  should  be  noted 
that  few  of  the  pupils  who  go  through  the  eight  grades  take  the  full 
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eight  years  to  do  it1  and  that  Saskatchewan  has  a  comparatively  long 
school  term,  so  that  six  full  years  of  schooling  in  Saskatchewan  should 
be  equivalent  to  eight  years  in  a  system  where  shorter  school  terms 
prevail. 

A  second  and  a  more  insistent  objection  is  to  the  early  differen- 
tiation of  courses  involved  in  the  junior  high  school  plan.  Those  who 
offer  this  objection  are  afraid  that  in  some  way  a  caste  system  will  be 
created  by  early  differentiation.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  for  the  most 
part  pupils  who  take  the  vocational  courses  would  probably  not  have 
remained  in  school  anyway;  so  that  the1  junior  high  school  by  offering 
differentiated  courses  for  different  groups  of  pupils  has  at  the  worst 
merely  furnished  training  for  those  who  would  otherwise  have  to  make 
their  way  without  it.  But  the  real  answer  to  this  argument  must  rest 
with  the  community.  It  is  the  same  problem  and  the  same  answer  that 
confront  us  in  the  whole  question  of  vocational  education.  If  we,  the 
public,  .?et  up  a  machinery  for  the  better  occupational  training  of  all  of 
us,  each  according  to  his  needs,  it  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  this  machinery 
shall  not  create  a  caste  system,  but  shall  produce  in  all  members  of  the 
community  that  understanding  of  the  value  of  every  type  of  service 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  workable  democracy.  With  vocational  train- 
ing safely  lodged  in  the  control  of  the  whole  community,  there  can  be 
little  danger  of  a  caste  system  or  any  other  results  antagonistic  to 
democracy. 

An  Opportune  Time  for  Reorganisation. — The  present  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  study  by  the  school  officers  themselves  of 
the  whole  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  rest  of  the 
educational  system.  Whatever  studies  are  made  now  will  make  for  a 
more  rapid  advance  after  the  war.  Everywhere  secondary  education 
is  being  surveyed  and  reconstructed.  England  and  France  are  already 
in  the  midst  of  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  materials  and  aims  of 
secondary  education  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  three  years  of 
war.  In  the  United  States  a  commission  of  university  and  secondary 
school  men,  working  more  or  less  directly  under  Government  auspices, 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  an  exceedingly  careful  formula- 
tion ol  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  various  high  school  subjects.2 
The  whole  field  of  secondary  education  is  being  explored  as  never  before. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  indicate  certain 
essential  steps  in  an  effective  programme  for  secondary  education.  By 
wav  of  summary  the  following  recommendations  are  offered: 

(1)  More  adequate  high  school  provision,  involving  more  high 
school  centers  and  particularly  the  recognition  of  high  school 

'As  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  under-age  in  the  upper  grades.  See  page 
78. 

2These  studies  are  published  as  bulletins  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  and 
may  be  secured  by  any  teacher  in  the  Province  without  cost,  provided  application  is 
made  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Inquiries  regarding  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Reorganisation  of  Secondary  Education  may  be  addressed  to  Clarence  D. 
Kingsley,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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work  done  in  connection  with  tihe  public  schools  in  villages 
and  towns  not  having  recognised  colleg'iates  or  high  schools ; 

(2)  Recognition,  by  the  public  and  the  school  authorities,  of  the 
continuity  of  the  twelve  years  of  the  educational  system.    The 
collegiates  and  high  schools  should  be  brought  under  the  same 
board  of  school  trustees  as  the  elementary  schools  and  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  a  complete  system  with  a  local  school 
superintendent  at  the  head.    The  examination  bar  between  the 
eighth  grade  and  the  high  school  should  be  removed ; 

(3)  A  more  systematic  effort  to  introduce  and  popularise  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  high  school  courses.     The  large  cities 
should  endeavour  to  get  in  touch  with  local  industries  prepar- 
atory to  introducing  trade  courses,  especially  of  the  co-oper- 
ative   or    part-time  sort.      (See    Chapter    XIV,    Vocational 
Education) ; 

(4)  Abandonment   of   the  present   examination   system,    thereby 
relieving  the  high  schools  of  the  necessity  of  repeating  sub- 
jects and  making  possible  a  simplification  of  the  high  school 
programmes.     Thirty  periods  a  week  should  be  the  maximum, 
with  fewer  nominal  subjects  and  more  intensive  work  on  the 
subjects  given ; 

(5)  Special  study  by  each  locality  of  the  possibilities  of  the  junior 
high  school  plan.     In  recognising  the  continuation  work  done 
by  the  public  schools  the  Department  should  consider  setting 
up  junior  high  schools,  with  adequate  provision  for  manual 
training,  agriculture,  and  home  economics.1 


MSee  recommendations  in  Chapter  IX. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

Who  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers  Are. — Who  are  the  teachers  that 
are  entrusted  with  the  school  education  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  ?  What  is  their  number,  and  professional  prepar- 
ation ?  Their  remuneration  and  teaching  tenure  ?  What  is  their  social 
status  in  the  community  and  the  probability  that  they  will  make  teaching 
their  life  calling? 

The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  in  school  enrollment.  In  1906  there  were  1,298  teachers  in 
the  schools,  43.4  per  cent,  of  them  being  men.  By  1916  this  number 
had  increased  to  5,677,  only  26.2  per  cent,  being  men.  Figure  20 
shows  graphically  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total  number  of  teachers, 
the  period  between  1915  and  1916  showing  the  most  rapid  increase. 

HUM  BE/?    OF    TEACHEffS    EMPLOYED, 
BY  P£f?/OOS,   TO  /9/6. 


Me/?. 


Women. 

— . —  An. 
Fig.  20. — Number  of  teachers  employed  at  different  periods. 

The  same  year  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
teachers,  and  a  corresponding  slump  in  the  number  of  men  with  an 
actual  loss  of  119  between  1915  and  1916.  This  condition  is  probably 
due  wholly  to  the  war.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  women  teachers  will 
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increase  steadily  in  numbers — and  this  is  no  calamity — but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  to  retain  as  large  a  number  of  men 
teachers  as  possible,  or  there  may  soon  be  reason  to  fear  a  feminisatioii 
of  the  schools.  Conditions  will  not  improve  before  the  teaching 
profession  becomes  stabilised  and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  become 
equal  to  other  occupations.  Until  this  happens  the  Province  cannot 
expect  any  large  number  of  strong,  well  prepared  men  teachers  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  schools. 

Saskatchewan  is  obliged  to  depend  on  other  provinces,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  countries  for  its  supply  of  teachers,  as  its  own  normal 
schools  have  never  been  able  to  supply  the  number  required  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff.  Figure  21  gives  the  number  of  teachers 
outside  the  Province  who  were  granted  certificates  in  1916.  It  has 
been  fortunate  that  the  outside  could  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  annual 
shortage;  but  the  future  educational  policy  must  include  a  reorgan- 
isation of  the  present  teacher-training  system  so  that,  in  the  near  future, 
all  the  required  teachers  will  be  prepared  in  the  Province. 


Teachers    from   Ovft/'e/e  thp  Province 

Granted  Cerf if/cafes  in  J9/6. 


30-33% 


British 


Fig.  21. — Certificates  granted  to  teachers  from  outside  the  Province. 

In  a  total  of  2,119  rural  teachers  studied,  1,936  are  British 
subjects  and  183  are  alien  subjects.  A  majority  of  the  latter  are 
Americans,  and  a  few  are  German,  Austrian,  and  Russian  citizens. 

Age  of  the  Rural  Teachers. — The  demand  for  teachers  is  so  urgent 
that  many  immature  persons  have  found  their  way  into  the  profession. 
Of  a  total  2,106  rural  teachers  reporting  (Figure  22),  72  are  only  17 
years  of  age,  171  are  18,  and  444  are  between  19  and  20  years.  The 
largest  group — 783 — range  between  20  and  25 -years;  thereafter  the 
decrease  in  number  for  each  group  is  very  marked. 
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For  really  satisfactory  conditions  the  graph  ought  to  have  shown  a 
steady  increase  from  the  20-25  year  group,  through  the  succeeding,  and 
well  into  the  30-35  year  group,  thereafter  to  decline  gradually. 
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Fig.  22  —  Teachers'  ages. 

Married  and  Single  Teachers.  —  Figure  23  shows  the  married  rural 
teachers  in  Saskatchewan  as  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers.  This  is  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  rural  teachers 
in  the  United  States  where  conditions  are  very  little  better.  The  remedy 
has  been  suggested  elsewhere  :  Community  schools,  well  enough  organ- 
ised to  attract  mature,  married  men  teachers.  It  would  be  worth  while, 
also,  to  induce  married  women  with  grown  families  to  go  back  into  the 
profession.  A  married  woman,  formerly  a  teacher,  who  has  gone 
through  the  experience  of  rearing  a  family,  can  be  counted  on  to 
understand  children  at  least. 


Residence  of  the  Teachers.  —  Of  2,301  'rural  teachers  reporting, 
137  live  in  homes  provided  by  the  school  district,  2,124  board  and  lodge 
in  the  community,  and  177  spend  the  school  day  only  in  the  district, 
living  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  teacher  who  spends  only 
six  hours  each  day  for  five  days  in  the  week  in  the  school  community 
can  mean  nothing  as  a  local  leader.  Fortunately  this  group  of  teachers 
is  small.  The  teachers  who  reside  in  the  districts  do  better,  though  man  y 
of  them  spend  the  week-ends  in  town,  at  the  very  time  they  are  needed 
for  the  Friday  night  literary  society,  the  Saturday  club,  and  the  Sunday 
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COM  PA  ff AT/ IS£    MUMBEftS     Of 
AND   UHMAfff?/£0     TZACHEffS  //V 

In  Saskatchewan 


SCHOOLS 


7/7  the  Unifecf  States 


Un/norr/ed  Teachers 


Fig.  23.— Married  and  unmarried  teachers  in  rural  school?. 
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Bible  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  who  have  permanent  homes 
provided  by  the  district  find  it  possible  to  project  their  school  activities 
into  the  homes  and  draw  the  people  closer  to  the  schools. 


/ftsidf/tcf. 

Home  Pror/'ded 
by 
Disfricf. 

Boarding   and 
Lodging  in 

So  a  rd  ing    and 
Lodaina   Oufs/'dt 
fhf  0/srricf. 

•     • 

•     •     . 

Saskatchewan 

.... 

•\V  •  •  •  •  • 

*  *  *  *  JM£&«  *  *  *  • 



.... 

(fact?    c/ot 


/O,  or  a  frercf/on  of  /O, 
Fig.  24.  —  Residence  of  the  t  f  acher. 


Academic  and  Professional  Preparation  of  Rural  Teachers.  —  The 
academic  education  of  the  teachers  has  been  acquired  in  a  wide  range 
of  provinces,  states,  and  countries.  Of  the  rural  teachers  reporting. 
605,  or  less  than  one-third  of  all,  received  their  elementary  education 
in  Saskatchewan;  1,009  in  otiher  provinces;  and  245  in  the  United 
States.  In  secondary  education,  Saskatchewan  makes  a  better  showing, 
while  most  of  the  university-trained  educators  come  from  the  outside. 
(Figure  25,) 

Figure  26  shows  that  about  64.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  rural  teachers 
acquired  their  professional  training  in  the  normal  schools  and  third 
grade  centers  of  Saskatchewan;  27.7  per  cent,  in  other  provinces,  and 
3.6  per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  home-trained  teachers  Regina 
heads  the  list  with  44.57  per  cent.,  Saskatoon  is  second  with  31.07  per 
cent.,  and  the  high  school  centers  come  last  with  24.36  per  cent. 

The  Time  Element  in  Preparation  for  Teaching.  —  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  Saskatchewan  has  a  really  cosmopolitan  teaching  force 
in  the  matter  of  place  where  the  education  was  acquired  ;  but  of  much 
greater  importance  is  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  academic  study 
and  the  kind  of  schools  attended.  Education  is  a  process  that  requires 
much  time  for  the  normal  child.  In  general,  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  schools  unless  he  has  completed  a  high  school 
course  of  four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  and  has  had,  in  addition,  a  liberal 
professional  training  of  at  least  one  year. 

The  system  in  vogue  in  Saskatchewan  bases  advancement  in  school 
less  on  the  time  element  than  on  ability  to  pass  certain  set  Depart- 
mental examinations,  which  really  encourage  young  people  to  remain 
in  high  school  just  long  enough  to  take  and  pass  one  of  the  lower  exam- 
inations for  an  academic  diploma,  which  then  entitles  its  holder  to 
enter  the  short  term  normal  class.  (See  Chapter  XIII.) 
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ACADEM/C     Pft£P/l/?AT/ON    OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

TEACHERS. 


U/r/'rers/ty 

Fig.  25. — Academic  preparation  of  Saskatchewan  rural  teachers. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  altogether  too  many  teachers  g%et  into  the 
profession  with  a  limited  academic  education  and  an  even  more  limited 
professional  preparation. 

In  1916  there  were  issued  723  provisional  certificates,  a  majority 
of  them  to  teachers  picked  direct  from  the  secondary  schools,  who  had 
had  no  professional  training  whatever.  Little  imagination  is  required 
to  see  why  these  inexperienced  young  people  find  it  difficult  to  teach 
the  kind  of  school  that  has  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages. 


ffUftAL    TEACHERS 

Where    They  Wer*  7ra/n«d 


Fig.  26. — Where  rural  teachers  were  trained. 

The  same  year  2,296  teachers  in  the  schools  held  only  third  grade 
certificates ;  1,918  held  second  grade  certificates ;  and  740  first  grade 
certificates.  A  student  of  average  ability  can  pass  the  third  grade 
examination  in  one  or  two  years'  attendance;  the  second  grade  exam- 
ination in  two  or  three  years;  and  the  first  in  three  or  four.  In  any 
case  the  large  majority  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal 
schools  have  very  much  less  than  a  four-year  high  school  education. 
As  a  finishing  step,  candidates  receive  a  normal  school  preparation  of 
10  weeks  for  third  grade  certificates,  and  16  weeks  for  second  and  fir?: 
irrade  certificates. 
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Certificates  and  Salaries. — Table  22  gives,  in  detail,  the  certificates 
held  by  the  different  grade's  of  teachers  in  1916,  and  the  average  salaries 
paid  for  each  kind  of  certificate. 

TABLE  22. CERTIFICATES  AND  SALARIES,  1916. 


Number  of  teachers. 

Average  salary 

Cities, 
Towns 
and 
Villages- 

Rural 

Cities, 
Towns 
and 
Villages 

Rural 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

First  Class  — 
Male  

190 
203 

220 

284 

76 
109 

76 
160 

$1,298 
873 

$1,285 
872 

$832 
797 

$87& 
812 

Female.    ..... 

Second  Class  — 
Male  

136 

642 

155 
733 

309 
628 

272 

758 

1,015 
800 

1,025 
804 

813 
779 

834 
801 

•  Female  

Third  Class- 
Male  

38 
193 

36 
208 

601 
1356 

506 
1546 

849 
737 

829 
755 

785 
749 

803 
770 

Female  

Provisional  — 
Male  

2 
10 

2 
15 

257 
199 

223 
438 

825 
764 

1.000 
'793 

779 

742 

819 

785 

Female  

It  is  noticeable  that  provisional  teachers  are  paid,  on  an  average, 
more  than  the  average  for  third-class  teachers  both  in  town  and  rural 
districts.  The  same  condition  appears  graphically  in  Figure  27  below. 


GffOUP£0    ACCOftO/NG    TO    CERT/nCAT£S. 


Fig.  27. — Salaries  and  certificates. 
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According  to  this,  provisional  teachers  averaged  somewhat  higher  salary 
than  third  class  teachers  in  1906,  but  dropped  below  them  in  1915, 
only  to  pass  them  again  in  1916.  The  provisional  teacher  is  occasion- 
ally a  well-tried  teacher  from  the  outside  who  teaches  on  this  kind  of 
credential  temporarily,  though  nearly  all  are  amateurs  with  little  or 
no  professional  experience.  Naturally  there  can  be  little  encourage- 
ment to  spend  much  time  and  money  in  training  schools  when  a  person 
who  has  had  no  such  training  can  secure  for  his  services  as  much  or 
more  than  the  trained  teacher.  Salariesl  should  be  based  on  scholastic 
and  professional  preparation  and  fitness,  as  well  as  on  length  of  tenure 
in  the  same  school  community. 

G/WNG   TSACHf/fS1  SALAR/ES 
BY  GPOUP3 


Fig.  28. — Teachers'  salaries  by  groups. 

Length  of  Teaching  Experience. — Of  the  rural  teachers  reporting, 
C80  had  taught  less  than  one  year;  317  had  taught  from  one  to  two 
years.;  533  from  two  to  five  years:  and  567  more  than  five  years. 
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Nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  had  been  one  year  or  less  in  any- 
one place;  469  had  been  from  one  to  two  years  in  the  same  school;* 
•>(»2  had  been  in  the  same  school  from  two  to  five  years;  and  95  in  the 
same  school  for  more  than  five  years. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  teachers  are  making  teaching 
their  permanent  occupation;  593  candidly  look  upon  it  as  a  stepping 
stone  only;  and  302  declare  themselves  as  undecided. 

Summary  of  the  Foregoing  Data. — The  Province  requires  about 
5,700  teachers  to  fill  all  its  schools.  Of  these  the  number  of  male 
teachers  in  each  year  becomes  proportionately  smaller  and  smaller.  In 
1916  it  was  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  present  teacher-training 
facilities  are  entirely  inadequate  to  furnish  the  number  of  teachers 
icquired  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  schools.  Even  after  drawing  liberally 
on  outside  provinces  and  states,  many  hundred  schools  must  be  filled 
with  provisional  teachers.  Very  many  teachers  are  mere  boys  and 
girls,  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  meager 
academic  qualifications,  who  nevertheless  hold  permanent  certificates. 
The  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite- 
satisfactory  when  compared  with  other  provinces  and  states.  There  is 
no  general  policy  to  provide  for  housing  teachers  at  public  expense; 
teacherages  are  seldom  found  outside  of  the  non-English  districts.  The 
salaries  paid  are  very  liberal,  as  teachers'  salaries  go.  They  are  much 
higher  than  salaries  paid  for  similar  service  in  most  other  provinces 
and  states,  although  the  salaries  are  not  generally  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  length  of  preparation,  experience,  and  length  of  tenure  in  the  same 
school. 

Recommendations  for  Strengthening  the  Teaching  Staff. — The 
most  difficult  phase  of  fhe  entire  educational  problem  is  how  to  get  and 
retain  in  the  profession  a  sufficient  number  of  well  prepared  teachers. 
P.efore  teaching  can  be  thoroughly  professionalised  several  things  must 
come  to  pass.  The  public  will  have  to  become  fully  awake  to  its 
responsibility  towards  the  teachers;  it  will  have  to  make  the  schools 
and  housing  conditions  more  attractive  than  they  are,  and  in  other  ways 
make  possible  long,  well  paid  tenures  in  the  same  community.  The 
government  must,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the  profession  and 
offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers  to  equip  themselves  well  for 
their  profession  and  make  it  their  life  work.  Finally,  the  teachers 
must  do  what  they  can  to  attain  genuine  professional  standards  of 
teaching. 

To  these  ends  the  following  specific  recommendations  are  made : 

(1)  Establishment    of    a    central    teachers'    bureau    under    the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Education,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  list,  rate,  and  recommend  teachers  to  school  authorities; 

(2)  Maintenance  of  an  official  in  the  Department  of  Education 
to  evaluate  the  credentials  of  teachers  coming  from  outside 
the  Province ; 

(3)  Granting  permanent   certificates  only   to   persons   who   have 
reached  their  twentieth  birthday ; 

(4)  Scaling  all  teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held, 
thus  putting  a  premium  on  special  preparation  for  teaching: 
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(5)  Granting   government    bonuses    to    teachers    as    awards     for 
long  tenure  in  the  same  community ; 

(6)  Establishment  of  a  retirement  plan  for  teachers ; 

(7)  Increased   academic   and    professional    requirements    for    all 
teachers'  certificates,  on  the  following  basis : 

(a)  Third  Class. — Courses  for  third  grade  certificates  to  be 
offered  by  such  first  class  high  schools  only  as  shall  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose  py  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1919, 1  candidates  for  the 
certificates  to  complete  three  years  of  the  high  school 
course,  including  professional  studies  of  school  manage- 
ment and  methods  of  teaching;  and,  beginning  with  the 
fall  of  1921  candidates  for  this  certificate  to  complete 
the  full  four  year  high  school  course,  including  profes- 
sional study  of  school  management  and  methods  of 
teaching  together  with  a  maximum  of  practice  teaching. 
Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  course  a  certificate 
to  be  issued  valid  for  two  years,  and  renewable  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  inspector.  The  teacher  holding 
this  certificate  to  be  entitled  to  advanced  standing  in  the 
normal  schools.  The  Third  Class  courses  no  longer  to 
be  given  by  the  normal  schools; 

(&)  Second  Class. — Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1919,  candi- 
dates for  entrance  to  this  normal  school  class  to  have 
completed  three  full  years  of  the  high  school  course. 
Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1921  candidates  to  have  com- 
pleted four  full  years  of  the  high  school  course.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  36  weeks  of  study  in  the 
normal  school  (See  Chapter  XIII)  the  candidate  will 
receive  an  interim  certificate  which  shall  become  perma- 
nent upon  the  favourable  report  of  the  inspector,  and 
attendance  at  the  summer  school  at  Saskatoon  for  at 
least  one  session,  or  completion  of  the  reading  course 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  this 
particular  certificate; 

(c)  First  Class. — Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1920  the  can- 
didate for  entrance  to  this  normal  school  class  to  have 
completed  four  full  years  of  the  high  school  course.     The 
course  of  study  is  36  weeks  in  length.      (See  Chapter 
XIII.)      Upon  the   satisfactory  completion  of  this  the 
candidate  will  receive  an  interim  certificate,  which  shall 
become  permanent  as  for  the  Second  Class  above.    Begin- 
ning with  the  fall  of  1921  this  course  to  be  lengthened 
to  two  school  years  of  36  weeks  each.      (See  Chapter 
XIII.) 

(d)  High  School  Certificate. — To  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  completed  the  work  of  two  full  years  at  a  university 
of    recognised    standing,    and    who    have,    in    addition 


JOr  such  other  year  as  may  be  determined  by  legislative  enactment. 
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thereto,  pursued  at  least  36  weeks  of  professional  study 
in  a  normal  school  or  faculty  of  education.  This  interim 
certificate  to  be  rendered  permanent  upon  the  favourable 
report  of  the  high  school  inspector,  and  after  attending 
summer  school,  or  pursuing  the  prescribed  reading  course 
as  stated  for  the  Second  Class  above.  This  certificate 
to  entitle  the  holder  to  act  in  any  teaching  capacity  in  A 
high  school  except  that  of  principal ; 

(e)  High  School  Principal's  Certificate. — To  be  granted  only 
to  graduates  of  universities  of  recognised  standing,  who 
have  also  had  two  years  of  professional  study  in  a  normal 
school  or  faculty  of  education.  This  certificate  to  entitle 
the  holder  to  act  as  principal  of  any  of  the  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes. 

The  Recommendations  Explained. — (1)  There  is  no  central  clear- 
ing house  in  Saskatchewan  to  assist  school  boards  and  teachers  to  get 
together  in  regard  to  teaching  positions.  This  has  worked  some  hard- 
ship and  no  little  injustice.  As  things  are  it  is  often  difficult  for  school 
boards  to  find  the  type  of  teacher  needed ;  or  they  arbitrarily  disregard 
proffers  of  assistance  from  the  inspector  and  select  some  local  youth  for 
the  place  regardless  of  fitness ;  or  they  advertise  in  the  press  for  teachers, 
thereby  obliging  the  teachers  to  bid  against  one  another  in  the  open 
market.  It  is  common  under  this  haphazard  arrangement  to  find  permit 
teachers  holding  better  and  more  remunerative  positions  than  do  teachers 
with  permanent  certificates. 

Several  inspectors  have  successfully  tried  out  local  placing  bureaus 
for  their  own  inspectorates.  The  provincial  bureau  would  list  all  the 
teachers  for  a  nominal  fee  and  place  them  in  the  schools  where  they 
can  do  the  best  work.  This  service  would  supersede  the  private  teachers' 

<-ies,  which  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  commission  they  obligate 
the  teachers  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings. 

(2)  It  is  important  to  grant  teachers  coming  from  other  provinces 
and  countries  a  fair  evaluation  of  their  credentials.     The  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  through  an  agency  authorised  to  accredit  teacher- 
training  institutions  in  the  provinces  and  countries  concerned.     Ther«- 
are  indications  that  teachers  from  outside  the  province  at  present  p  \ 
a  lower  rating  on  their  credentials  than  they  would  get  under  this  plan 
of  accrediting.     As  things  are  the  Department  is  naturally  very  conser- 
vative in  these  matters.     The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  for 
example,  would  be  ready  to  co-operate  and  place  at  the  Department's 
disposal  its  list  of  accredited  schools.     Thus  greater  understanding  and 
harmony  could  be  brought  about. 

(3)  The  normal  student  completes  the  high  school  course  at  18 
years  of  age  or  a  little  earlier.     One  year  spent  in,  normal  school  and 
another  to  make  the  certificate  permanent  would  bring  the  ap-  f  i)(l 
vears.     This  should  be  the  minimum  age  for  professional  teachers. 

(4)  Teaching   rewards    should    bear    a    definite    relation    to    the 
expense  and  time  incurred  in  securing  the  higher  certificate.     Salaries 
ought  accordingly  to  be  based  on  the  kind  of  certificate  held.     There 
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should  be  a  legal  minimum  salary  for  each  kind — Third  Grade,  the 
le^al  minimum  and  upward ;  Second  Grade,  25  per  cent,  more  and 
upward;  First  Grade,  15  per  cent,  more  than  Second  and  upward,  and 
so  on. 

(5)  Similarly,  a  second  year  in  the  same  school  community  might 
be  awarded  with  a  provincial  grant  of,  say,  $5  per  month;  a  third 
year,  with  $10,  and  a  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year,  with  $15  a 
month.    These  bonuses  to  be  entirely  in  addition  to  any  local  increases. 

(6)  The  fundamental  reason  for  old-age  pensions  for  teachers, 
as  for  any  class  of  public  employees,  is  the  betterment  of  the  service. 
Saskatchewan  does  not  yet,  perhaps,  feel  the  need  for  retirement  of 
superannuated  teachers  as  strongly  as  some  of  the  older  provinces  and 
states.    By  establishing  an  adequate  pension  system  now,  however,  while 
the  problem  is  still  comparatively  simple,  nearly  all  the  financial  diffi- 
culties that  beset  retirement  plans  can  be  avoided.     The  exact  details 
of  the  system  should  be  worked  out  by  a  group  of  representatives  of 
the  Government,  the  teachers,   and  the  public.      It  is  essential   that 
scientific  insurance  principles  be  allowed  to  control  in  the  drafting  of  a 
law,  and  expert  actuarial  assistance  should  be  employed  from  the  outset. 
Any  plan  adopted  should  include  financial  support  by  both  parties  to  the 
compact — the  teachers  and  the  Government.    Such  a  law  as  that  recently 
enacted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  contains  the  essential  features  of 
a  modern  teachers'  retirement  plan  and  would  serve  as  a  safe  guide  for 
pension  legislation  in  Saskatchewan.1 

(7)  The  Third  Class  work  should  be  limited  to  high  schools  of 
highest  rank.    It  is  recommended  that  certain  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes  be  authorised  to  establish  teacher-training  departments,  which 
will  give  the  necessary  professional  studies  as  part  of  the  regular  course. 
The  professional  studies  and  practice  teaching,  under  this  plan,  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  special  director  and  will  be  given  systematically 
throughout  the  fourth  year  instead  of,  as  at  the  present,  by  the  inspectors 
in  a  crowded  course  of  ten  weeks. 

Further  discussion  is  deferred  to  the  next  chapter. 


^actically  all  the  older  pei 


.,  — ^ension  systems  in  North  America  are  considered  radically 

defective     For  a  thorough  analysis  of  modern  retirement  theory  see  Lewis  Meriam 
Principles  Governing  the  Retirement  of  Public  Employees,"  Appleton,  New  York! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Present  Plan  of  Teacher-Training. — Canadian  normal  schools 
are  very  different  institutions  from,  normal  schools  in  the  United  States. 
While  in  Canada  the  schools  give  all  their  time  to  professional  subject 
matter  and  methods  of  teaching  the  academic  studies,  the  average 
American  school  devotes  a  major  part  of  its  time,  60  per  cent,  or  there- 
abouts, to  professional  subjects,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  to  reteach- 
ing  the  academic  subject  matter  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  and 
to  giving  such  other  academic  courses  as  are  essential  to  success  in 
teaching  but  are  not  taught  in  the  ordinary  academic  institution.  On 
this  account  the  American  normal  schools  have  a  greater  variety  of 
courses  and  longer  courses  than  in  the  average  Canadian  system.  But 
even  in  Canada  the  length  of  courses  varies  from  province  to  province. 
In  Ontario,  for  example,  the  regular  course  is  36  weeks  long,  and 
practically  requires  high  school  graduation  for  entrance.  In  Saskat- 
chewan, on  the  other  hand,  the  normal  school  term  ranges  from  10 
weeks  for  Third  Class  teachers  to  16  weeks  for  Second  and  First  Class 
teachers.  In  the  United  States  no  school  diploma  is  granted  for  school 
attendance  of  less  than  one  year,  and  the  courses  range  from  one  to  four 
years  of  attendance,  the  latter  usually  being  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 

The  Professional  Courses  too  Short  to  Professionalise  the  Teachers- 
in-Training. — It  has  always  been  a  problem  in  Saskatchewan  to  know 
how  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  teachers.  The  teachers'  courses  have 
purposely  been  short,  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  candidates  for 
positions.  This  practice  has  not  proved  successful.  Paradoxical  as  if 
may  seem  at  first  thought,  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  gradually 
lengthened  and  differentiated  courses  of  study,  the  subject  matter  to 
embrace  some  academic  and  much  professional  study. 

Changes,  such  as  here  hinted,  harmonise  entirely  with  the  best 
educational  thought  in  the  Province.  The  staffs  of  the  two  normal 
schools  have  repeatedly  urged  a  radical  reorganisation  of  the  present 
system ;  and  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Association  has  gone  on  record 
favouring  and  urging  similar  changes.  These  educationists  see  as 
clearly  as  anybody  that  the  prevailing  courses  do  not  give  the  teacher? 
the  kind  of  preparation  required  in  modern  community  schools  for  the 
open  country  and  the  rural  villages.  There  is  not  time  enough  nor  is 
there  adequate  equipment.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  other 
elementary  teachers.  High  school  teachers  also  are  trained  in  the 
present  short  courses,  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  not  yet  having 
been  able  to  establish  its  own  Faculty  of  Education. 

Greater  Financial  Support  for  Teacher-Training. — The  people 
should  be  prepared  to  invest  more  money  in  their  teachers.  The  past 
year  it  cost  Saskatchewan  about  $39.18  for  the  training  of  each  teacher, 
while  it  spent  a  much  larger  sum  on  each  child  under  the  direction  of 
the  teachers. 
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Table  23  is  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  several  Provincial 
Departments  of  Education  and  from  the  latest  available  statistics 
(1916)  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  shows  a  wide 
range  in  per  capita  expenditure.  The  basis  used  for  arriving  at  these 
tigures  varies  somewhat  in  the  several  provinces  and  states;  but  for 
comparative  purposes  the  figures  are  accurate  enough.  It  shows  that 
Prince  Edward  Island  expends  the  smallest  per  capita  amount,  $32.50, 
with  Saskatchewan  as  next  to  the  lowest  with  39.18.  In  final  ranking 
this  Province  expends  less  for  the  training  of  its  teachers  than  any  other 
Canadian  province,  save  one.  Manitoba  and  Alberta  each  invest 
several  times  as  much  as  does  Saskatchewan.  The  American  states  in 
the  list,  although  they  have  a  much  larger  aggregate  attendance,  average 
higher.  It  is  clear  that  Saskatchewan  is  not  investing  as  much  as  it 
ought  in  the  training  of  its  teaching  staff. 

TABLE     23. PER    CAPITA    COST     OF    MAINTENANCE    OF    CANADIAN    AND 

AMERICAN   NORMAL   SCHOOLS    IN    CERTAIN   PROVINCES   AND    STATES, 
FOR  1915-16. 


Provinces 
and 
States 

No.  of 
schools 
report- 
ing 

Aggregate 
number 
of 
students 

Total  incomes  reported 

Total 
appropria- 
tion 

Average 
per 
school 

Average 
per 
student 

1.  Virginia  

6 
2 
4 
7 
2 
30 
10 
14 
14 
1 
6 
2 
2 
3 
6 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1,782 
638 
1,371 
971 
174 
9,027 
3,878 
10,972 
1,312 
1,793 
10,334 
438 
462 
6,533 
4,651 
388 
350 
963 

200 

$1,012,147 
254,250 
333,878 
278,335.62 
36,885 
1,638,384 
.    696,992 
1,606,661 
185,000 
230,568 
1,265,858 
48,399.73 
44.833.38 
632',720 
417,746 
23,000 
16,189.23 
37,735.58 

6,500 

$168,691 
127,125 
83,470 
39,762.22 
18,442.50 
54,613 
69,699 
114,761 
13,214 
230,568 
210,976 
24,199.86 
22,416.69 
210,907 
69,624 
23,000 
16,189.23 
18,867.79 

6,500 

$568 
399 
244 
215.27 
212 
182 
180 
146 
141 
128 
123 
110.50 
97 
97 
90 
66 
43.39 
39.18 

32.50 

2.  Arizona  

3.  North  Dakota..  . 
4    Ontario         

5    Manitoba           .  . 

6    Wisconsin1 

7.  Massachusetts  .  .  . 
8.  Pennsylvania  .... 
9    Quebec2      

10    Louisiana  

11    Illinois            .... 

12    Alberta 

13.  British  Columbia 
14    Kansas  

15    Minnesota  

16.  Nova  Scotia  
17.  New  Brunswick3. 

18.    SASKATCHEWAN4  . 

19.  Prince  Edward 
Island  

That  the  normal  schools  have  not  had  the  best  facilities  for  doing 
their  work  in  respect  to  buildings,  equipment,  training  schools,  and 
teaching  staff,  can  be  ascertained  from  the  following  study  of  the  two 
normal  schools. 


Includes  county  normal  schools. 
2Represents  government  aid  only. 
3Does  not  include  upkeep  and  janitors'  wages. 

4If  the  large  number  of   Third  Class  students  were  eliminated,  the  average  per 
capita  would  be  increased  to  $96.51. 
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THE   PROVINCIAL   NORMAL   SCHOOL,   KEGINA. 

Physical  Equipment. — The  present  equipment  of  the  Eegina 
formal  School  comprises  one  substantial  building  of  good  dimensions 
and  practical  arrangement.  The  grounds  contain  about  eight  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  very  satisfactorily  situated.  The  grounds,  while 
ample  for  all  present  purposes,  will  prove  cramped  and  inadequate  if 
the  programme  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  report  is  adopted.  The  school 
premises  should  contain  at  least  20  acres.  Unfortunately  the  property 
is  already  hemmed  in  by  other  institutions,  so,  that  it  will  hereafter  be 
difficult  to  make  the  desired  extension  of  grounds.  The  small  tract 
of  land  lying  between  the  present  campus  and  the  lake  front,  which 
was  recently  purchased  from  the  government  by  Regina  College,  should 
by  all  means  be  acquired  through  purchase  or  otherwise  and  added  to 
the  Normal  School  grounds. 

In  accordance  with  the  programme  for  a  larger  Normal  School, 
four  or  five  acres  are  necessary  for  playgrounds  and  at  least  five  acres 
for  agricultural  experimentation.  Two  acres  should  also  be  set  aside 
for  a  rural  practice  school  for  playgrounds  and  school  gardens.  It  is 
likewise  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  the  school  increases  in  numbers 
and  multiplies  its  courses,  space  may  be  required  for  additional  build- 
ings. Therefore,  to  place  the  total  land  area  at  twenty  acres  is  quite 
conservative. 

The  Administration  Building. — The  administration  building  is, 
in  general,  a  satisfactory  structure,  both  substantial  and  durable.  The 
classrooms  and  hallways  are  well  planned.  The  furniture  is  of  the  best 
type  and  well  kept.  The  basement  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
building,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  heating.  The  steam  boilers  are 
not  set  deep  enough.  As  a  result  the  heating  coils  in  the  basement 
rooms  and  gymnasium  are  too  high  up  for  satisfactory  results.  In 
winter  the  rooms  are  too  cold ;  and  the  gymnasium  particularly  is  so 
cold  as  to  prohibit  its  use,  even  for  gymnastic  drill.  These  defects, 
while  they  cannot  be  entirely  overcome  without  resetting  the  boilers 
in  a  sub-basement,  may  be  relieved  somewhat  by  the  provision  of 
additional  radiation. 

In  this  connection  the  Survey  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the 
doubtful  wisdom  of  vesting  the  administration  of  the  physical  school 
plant  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  even  to  the  selection  and 
pay  of  janitors.  If  the  full  management  of  the  plant  were  centered  in 
the  Department  of  Education,  necessary  readjustments  and  repairs 
could  be  done  more  expeditiously  than  under  the  present  arrangement, 
since  the  Department  of  Education  naturally  understands  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  institution  better  than  does  a  department  who-e 
major  tasks  lie  in  a  different  field. 

Laboratories  and  Library. — The  household  science  department  is 
equipped  with  good  appliances,  and  is  modern  and  satisfactory.  The 
science  laboratory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inadequate  both  in  material 
equipment  and  in  the  place  where  this  equipment  is  housed.  The  space 
used  is  a  basement  room  lacking  the  two  essentials  of  adequate  light 
and  air  circulation.  The  laboratory  should  be  re-equipped  with  suitable 
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apparatus  for  instruction  in  physical  and  chemical  science  and  agri- 
culture. Good  airy  rooms  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  should  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose. 

The  library  contains  about  5,000  well  selected  volumes  suitable  for 
normal  school  use.  The  books  ought  to  be  catalogued  on  a  scientific 
plan,  as  for  example  the  Dewey  system.  The  library,  while  open  to 
use  at  all  times  of  the  day,  is  little  frequented  by  the  students. 

Recommendations  for  New  Equipment. — The  normal  school 
cannot  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  work  unless  two  essential  additions  are 
made  in  the  school  plant.  These  are,  a  general  practice  school,  and  a 
rural  practice  school. 

Every  well  equipped  normal  school  supports  a  department  of  theory 
and  a  department  of  practice.  If  a  school  relies  wholly  on  theoretical 
instruction,  its  outgoing  teachers  will  be  obliged  to  experiment  and 
practice  on  the  children  in  the  school  where  they  go  to  teach.  Theory 
should  be  applied  in  practice  before  the  student-teacher  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  normal  school. 

At  Regina  provision  has  been  made  in  the  normal  school  for  a 
"model  school"  of  eight  grades,  two  grades  to  a  room.  This  school, 
as  is  expressed  in  the  name,  is  a  school  where  teachers-in-training  may 
observe  model  teachers  at  work,  but  which  affords  no  opportunity  for 
practice  teaching.  However,  the  city  schools  of  Regina  are  utilised, 
in  a  limited  way,  for  practice  purposes,  i.e.,  each  student  is  expected 
to  teach  five  lessons  in  the  elementary  public  school  during  the  training 
term.  This  practice  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  regular 
staff  of  the  normal  school,  who  for  several  weeks  of  each  term  devote 
much  time  to  practice  teaching. 

The  normal  schools  should  have  complete  practice  school  facilities. 
There  are  two  ways  to  accomplish  this.  Either  the  Government  could 
erect  and  maintain  a  practice  school  on  the  campus  in  charge  of  trained 
critic  teachers  working  under  the  principal  of  the  normal  school ;  or. 
as  probably  would  be  more  practicable  in  this  case,  the  Department  of 
Education  could  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  city  of  Regina  to  take 
full  charge  of  one  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  preferably  the 
Strathcona  public  school,  which  lies  within  a  couple  of  squares  of  the 
normal  school  premises.  Such  a  practice  school  would  give  the  teachers- 
in-training  excellent  practice  facilities  and  would  be  of  direct  value  to 
the  city  school  system  of  Regina. 

Model  Rural  School. — The  normal  schools  must  do  a  greater  work 
than  heretofore  in  preparing  teachers  for  rural  communities.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  task  the  schools  should  provide  specialised  instruction 
for  rural  teachers,  as  suggested  elsewhere  in  the  report.  More  than 
this,  rural  teachers  ought  to  procure  their  practice  teaching  and  obser- 
vation work  in  a  model  rural  school  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
best  teaching  in  country  districts.  To  this  end  the  normal  schools 
organise  rural  practice  schools,  either  on  the  normal  school  campus,  or 
in  adjacent  rural  communities.  An  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  might  well  be  used  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  such  a 
plant  on  the  normal  school  grounds. 
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THE    PROVINCIAL    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    SASKATOON. 

Location  and  Equipment. — The  normal  school  is  housed  tempor- 
arily in  one  of  the  residences  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  at  Saskatoon.  Several  converted  dormitory  rooms 
supply  the  very  unsatisfactory  recitation  facilities.  Other  small  rooms 
are  used  for  reading  room,  administration  office,  etc.  The  whole  is  a 
makeshift  which  gives  the  school  an  air  of  transitoriness.  In  these 
borrowed  quarters  the  school's  staff  cannot  plan  for  future  expansion 
in  working  equipment  or  courses  of  study.  It  is  essential  that  this 
normal  school  get  its  own  school  plant  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  school  is  fortunate,  otherwise,  in  being  associated — although 
not  regularly  affiliated — with  the  University.  The  teaching  facilities 
of  the  latter  are  utilised  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  normal  school.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  teachers-in-training  have  the  free  use  of  the  excellent 
facilities  offered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Feasible  Thing  to  Do. — If  the  normal  school  is  to  continue 
permanently  at  Saskatoon  definite  plans  should  be  made,   (1)  for  the. 
erection  of  a  complete  school  plant  near  the  University  grounds ;  and  (2) 
for  a  i  o-operative  arrangement  with  the  University  for  preparing  high 
school  teachers. 

The  normal  school  might  become  affiliated  with  the  University, 
much  as  Emmanuel  College  is.  It  would  retain  its  own  identity  and 
internal  administration.  At  the  same  time  this  plan  of  co-operation 
would  give  the  normal  school  many  of  the  facilities  usually  found  in 
a  faculty  of  education,  at  very  small  cost  to  the  people : 

(1)  The    normal    school    should    maintain    an    ample    recitation 
building,  with  good  training  sdhool  facilities  for  elementary 
school  children,   and  a  complete  model  rural  school  of  the 
one-teacher    type,    similar    to    the    school    suggested    for    the 
normal  school  at  Regina. 

(2)  An  advanced  course  for  high  school  teachers  should  be  organ- 
ised as  an  integral  part  of  the  normal  school.     This  would 
give    regular    in    cursu   University    students   opportunity    to 
procure   professional   training    as    a    part    of    their  degree 
courses.1 

TEACHING   STAFF   AND   METHODS    OF   INSTRUCTION   AT   THE   TWO    NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  Teaching  Staff. — The  summary  in  Table  24,  showing  (1) 
the  number  of  regular  instructors,  (2)  salaries  paid,  (3)  number  of 
subjects  taught  by  each  instructor,  (4)  average  teaching  hours  per 
instructor,  (5)  average  teaching  hours  per  week,  (6)  average  students 
per  hour,  and  (7)  average  student  clock  hours  per  week,  furnishes 
some  basis  for  comparative  study  of  the  two  schools.  Each  school  has 
five  full  time  instructors  and  a  number  of  part  time  instructors  not 
included  in  the  table. 


irThis  arrangement  should  be  continued  until  the  University  is  able  to  maintain 
its  own  Faculty  of  Education. 
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TABLE      24. COMPARATIVE      STATEMENT-      OF      INSTRUCTORS,      SALARIES, 

NUMBER    OF    SUBJECTS    TAUGHT,    TEACHING    HOURS,    ETC.,    IN    THE 
SASKATCHEWAN   NORMAL   SCHOOLS.1 


Institution 

Regular 
instructors 
only 

Average 
salary  of 
regular 
instructors 

Average 
teaching 
hours 
per  week 

Average 
number 
students 
per  hour 

Average 
student 
clock  hours 
per  week 

Regina  

5 

$1  915 

=M9  9 

50 

995 

Saskatoon  .... 

5 

2,380 

13.8 

42 

579 

At  Regina  special  part  time  instructors  are  provided  by  the 
Government  and  the  Strathcona  Trust  for  manual  training,  music, 
school  agriculture,  and  drill ;  at  Saskatoon  seven  of  the  regular.  Univer- 
sity staff  and  one  of  the  Provincial  directors  of  agriculture  devote 
some  of  their  time  to  lectures  at  the  normal  school. 

The  normal  staffs  are  numerically  small.  Specialisation  is  there- 
fore out  of  the  question.  A  single  instructor  in  one  of  the  schools,  for 
example,  teaches  philosophy  of  education  and  methods  of  arithmetic : 
another,  psychology  and  methods  of  spelling. 

The  average  salary  is  somewhat  larger  at  Saskatoon  than  at 
Regina.  The  median  salaries  for  the  two  schools  are,  however,  a 
better  basis  for  comparison  in  this  particular  case,  being  $2,200  for 
Regina  and  $2,400  for  Saskatoon. 

The  number  of  classroom  periods  per  week  for  each  instructor 
average  19.9  at  Regina  but  only  13.8  at  Saskatoon.  This  is  because 
all  "first  class"  and  "second  class"  students  recite  in  their  original 
groups.  There  may  be  thus  9  or  10  in  the  "first  class"  and  50  or  more 
in  the  "second  class."  The  average  number  of  students  per  class  in  the 
two  schools  is  50  and  42  respectively,  and  the  average  number  of 
student  clock  hours2  per  week  is  995  and  579  respectively. 

In  this  connection  the  following  standards  are  suggested  as  a  basis 
of  measurement  and  for  the  guidance  of  administrative  officers.  These 
standards  are  the  result  of  mature  experience  in  schools  of  this  type 
in  American  States. 

(1)  The     average     salary     (excluding     the     principal)     should 
approximate  $2,500 ; 

(2)  The  average  number  of  classroom  hours  should  not  exceed 
20  per  week ; 

(3)  Classes  should  not  exceed  30  to  35  students  each  except  in 
formal  lecture  work; 

(4)  The  total  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  members 
of  the  staff  may  range  from  300  to  450,  to  be  determined 
largely  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects. 

*  19.9  refers  to  teaching  periods  varying  from  30  to  60  minutes. 

JFor  a  more  complete  statement  of  the  two  schools,  see  Appendix  A. 

2The  "student  clock  hour"  as  here  used  means  a  class  period  of  at  least  50  minutes 
in  the  clear.  The  total  student  clock  hours  are  found  by  multiplying  the  average 
number  periods  per  week  reduced  to  a  50  minute  basis  by  the  average  number  of 
tudents  per  hour. 
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Applying  these  standards  to  the  two  normal  schools,  it  appears 
that: 

(a)    The  salaries  paid,  while  not  low,  do  not  yet  approximate  the 
standard ; 

(6)   The  number  of  classroom  periods  are  about  normal  at  Regina, 
and  much  below  normal  at  Saskatoon ; 

(c)  The  number  of  students  per  class  is  too  large  in  both  schools, 
to  assure  the  individual  student  real  opportunity  for  frequent 
recitation ; 

(d)  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  week  is  con- 
siderably above  normal  at  Saskatoon  and  twice  too  large  at 
Regina. 

Table  25  may  be  of  interest  by  way  of  comparison.  It  contains 
data  of  tfhree  normal  schools  in  the  State  of  Washington.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  teaching  hours,  the  average  number  of  students 
and  the  average  student  clock  hours  fall  below  those  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  salaries  are  lower  in  the  American  schools;  but  this  is  mainly 
because  the  principals  of  the  schools  are  excluded  from  the  tables  and 
the  critic  teachers  and  others  with  minor  salaries  are  included.  This 
tends  to  reduce  the  average.  However,  these  three  American  schools 
do  not  pay  up  to  the  standard.1 

TABLE   25. STATISTICS   OF   THREE   WASHIXGTOX    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


Institutions 

Regular 
normal 
school 
instructors 

Average 
salary  of 
regular 
instructors 

Average 
teaching 
hours  per 
week 

Average 
number 
students 
per  hour 

Average 
student 
clock  hours 
per  week 

Ellensburg  
Cheney. 

14 
24 

$1,700 
1,696 

19 
14 

23 
32 

282 
428 

Bellingham  .... 

39 

1,713 

17 

35 

559 

Preparation  of  the  Staffs  for  Their  Work. — The  staffs  of  the  two 
schools,  generally  speaking,  have  had  satisfactory  preparation  for  their 
important  work.  They  are  upstanding  men  and  women  of  good 
academic  and  professional  qualifications ;  and  most  of  them  lhave  had 
broad  experience  in  other  phases  of  teaching.  Xearly  all  hold  bachelor's 
degrees  or  higher  degrees  from  recognised  universities,  with  profes- 
sional preparation  from  recognised  normal  schools  or  faculties  of 
education.  A  majority  of  the  men  Obave  also  had  valuable  experience 
as  provincial  inspectors. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — Much  of  the  class  instruction  \p  excel- 
lent, although  the  traditional  lecture  method  is  too  much  in  evidence. 
A  marked  difference  was  noted,  for  example,  in  the  methods  used  by 
staff  members  in  presenting  elementary  school  problems  and  household 

figures  are  for  April,  1916.     Since  that  time  salaries  have  been  increased  some- 
what. 
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science,  and  in  the  methods  employed  in  several  of  the  professional  sub- 
jects. In  the  former  subjects,  the  instructors  employed  a  lively  give- 
and-take  recitation  method  which  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
student  reaction.  The  same  was  not  true  of  all  the  classes  in  which 
the  instructors  rely  on  lecture  methods.  The  lecture  unquestionably 
has  its  place  in  college  and  university  work,  where  advanced  students 
assemble  in  search  of  information  regardless  of  the  methods  used  in 
presentation.  It  becomes  quite  a  different  matter,  however,  to  utilise 
the  lecture  method  in  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  students 
are  quite  certain  to  imitate  their  instructors,  consciously  or  otherwise. 
when  they  later  stand  before  their  own  pupils  in  the  schools.  The 
teacher  who  has  been  lectured  to  in  the  normal  school  is  quite  sure 
to  lecture  in  turn  when  his  opportunitv  comes. 

Probably  nobody  realises  better  than  do  the  members  of  the  staffs 
the  weakness  of  the  lecture  metfhod,  as  many  of  them  have  frankly 
stated.  More  satisfactorv  results,  they  feel,  could  be  obtained  if  there 
were  time  enough  in  the  school  term  for  definite  recitations  to  give 
the  teachers-in-traininff  or>r>ortunitv  to  develop  their  own  power  and 
faculty  of  expression.  Likewise,  there  is  not  now  time  for  so  much 
collateral  reading  and  study  "far-a-field"  as  is  desirable. 

Present  Methods  Justified  ~by  the  Short  School  Term. — But  what 
can  be  done  under- the  present  organisation?  Accepted  professional 
short  term  standards  require  that  a  certain  definite  field  of  knowledge 
be  mastered  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  profession. 
This  amount  of  professional  work,  experience  teaches,  cannot  be 
acquired  in  a  time  limit  of  less  than  one  academic  year  of  36  weeks. 
Nearly  all  professional  books  are  planned  on  this  basis.  The  normal 
schools  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  professional  books 
planned  for  the  long  term  American  schools.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
texts  studied  in  philosophy  of  education,  pyschology,  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  several  other  subjects  are  intended  for  36  weeks  of  intensive 
study,  including  collateral  readings.  The  only  possible  way  to  get  over 
the  ground  is  to  touch  the  essential  facts  merely.  To  this  end  the  lecture 
method  lends  itself  admirably.  But  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  a  poor 
way  to  give  instruction  in  a  normal  school. 

Entrants  to  the  Normal  Schools  Weak  in  Academic  Preparation. — 
A  careful  study  of  individual  students  in  classroom  practice  justifies 
the  fear  that  their  academic  preparation  for  the  professional  courses  is 
meager  and  unsatisfactory.  This  i~  fully  borne  out  by  the  testimony 
of  the  staffs.  It  was  observed  that  First  Class  Diploma  students  would 
repeatedly  miss  simple  questions  in  the  academic  subjects  they  were 
assumed  to  have  studied  before  entering  normal  school.  Thus  in  the 
First  Class  History  of  Education  only  two  students  in  a  group  of  13 
had  read  the  Odyssey  and  only  one  could  give  the  significance  of  the 
First  Olympiad.  In  the  Second  Class  only  two  out  of  the  53  had  read 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  and  only  seven  had  read  Macbeth.  This  goes  to 
show  how  narrow  is  the  educational  path  hewn  by  the  examination 
system  in  the  secondary  schools. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  broad-visioned  teacher  will  have 
pursued  many  subjects  that  he  may  never  be  called  upon  to  teach 
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directly;  but  these  subjects  furnish  him   a  valuable   reserve  store  of 
knowledge  to  draw  upon  as  occasion  directs. 

Even  if  entrance  were  limited  to  four-year  high  school  students  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  include  a  limited  amount  of  academic 
subject  matter  in  the  normal  school  courses.  For  best  results  the  courses 
should  be  recast  so  as  to 

(1)  Reteach  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  the  fundamental 
subjects  that  the  teacher  will  be  obliged  to  teach  later  in  the 
elementary  schools; 

(2)  Teach  certain  new  academic  subjects  not  offered  in  the  high 
schools,  which  are  essential  to  mastery  of  the  profession  ; 

(3)  Acquire  the  method  of  teaching  mainly  in  this  new  presenta- 
tion of  the   academic   subjects,    and   while   teaching   in   the 
practice  or  training  schools  conducted  by  the  normal  school. 

In  explanation  it  is  necessary  only  to  suggest  that  the  normal  school 
instructor  wastes  his  time  when  he  applies  method  to  a  subject  whose 
content  is  unknown  or  only  vaguely  known  to  the  student.  The  academic 
content  of  the  subjects  should  accordingly  be  retaught  by  the  staffs,  and 
later  applied  in  practice  teaching  by  the  teachers-in-training. 

Many  academic  subjects  essential  to  successful  teaching  are  not 
taught  in  the  high  schools,  or  are  taught  only  incidentally  in  connection 
with  other  subjects.  For  example,  health  and  home  sanitation,  the 
industrial  arts,  rural  sociology  and  economics,  farm  accounting,  com- 
munity civics,  etc.  These  should  assuredly  be  included  in  the  normal 
school  courses.  For  the  two-year  course — proposed  elsewhere — several 
advanced  subjects  are  included  which  aim  to  furnish  additional  breadth 
and  power. 

Content  of  Study  Course. — A  glance  at  the  daily  programme  of 
the  normal  schools  (see  Appendix)  gives  some  idea  of  the  comparative 
meagreness  of  the  subject  content,  without  really  revealing  all  the  needs 
in  this  respect. 

Agriculture  does  not  hold  the  important  place  that  it  must  attain 
in  the  curriculum.  This  is  particularly  true  at  Regina.  Industrial 
work,  advanced  manual  work,  and  home  economics  are  all  striving  for 
place,  without  yet  being  recognised  as  on  a  par  with  the  literary  subject-. 

The  important  field  of  physical  science  is  almost  untouched.  Per- 
sonal and  school  hygiene  is  not  included  at  Regina  and  gets  only  one 
hour  per  week  at  Saskatoon;  nor  is  it  taught,  except  indirectly,  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  rich  field  of  modern  social  science,  which  deals 
with  the  vital  things  of  everyday  life,  has  no  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Daily  instruction  is  given  in  military  gymnastics,  under  the  Strathcona 
Trust.  The  exercises  are  unquestionably  valuable,  although  violent  for 
the  young  women.  Better  would  be  a  kind  of  physical  education 
beginning  with  a  study  of  personal  health,  and  simple  exercises  practic- 
able for  the  schoolroom  and  the  playground,  non-competitive  athletics, 
volley  ball,  indoor  baseball,  etc.  Physical  education  in  the  normal  school 
should  first  of  all  fit  the  teacher-in-training  to  guard  the  health  and 
play  life  of  the  children  in  school. 
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Proposed  Standards  for  the  Normal  Schools. — The  Survey  at  this 
juncture  proposes  a  summary  of  standards  for  teacher  preparation, 
which  might  form  a  basis  for  the  future  policy  of  the  normal  schools : 

(1)  The  entrance  requirements  of  the  two  normal  schools  should 
gradually  be  raised  to  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school 
course,  as  outlined  in  Chapter  XIII ; 

(2)  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching 
in  the  province  should  be  graduation,  from  a  four-year  high 
school  course  and  at  least  one  year  of  professional  preparation ; 

(3)  The  normal  schools  should  organise  a  thorough-going  extension 
service   for   the   teachers-in-service   to    help    them   meet   the 
gradually  increasing  requirements; 

(4)  The  normal  schools  should  offer  differentiated  courses  of  study 
for  primary,  grade,  rural,  and  special  teachers,  representing 
one  and,  in  time,  two  years'  work ; 

(5)  The  normal  schools  should  recognise  a  special  obligation  to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  well  prepared  teachers  for 
rural  schools  of  all  kinds. 

Further  Training  of  Teachers  in  Service. — It  is  not  enough  to 
pass  measures  looking  towards  increasing  the  academic  and  professional 
preparation  of  the  teachers  who  may  hereafter  receive  their  training  at 
the  normal  schools;  the  teachers  in  service  must  come  under  similar 
stringent  requirements  if  the  ultimate  standard  stated  in  (2)  above  is  to 
be  realised.  Teachers  who  already  hold  permanent  certificates  would 
be  exempt  from  the  proposed  action.  Only  those  teachers  who  hold 
interim  certificates  would  come  within  the  new  requirements. 

To  the  end  of  improving  the  training  of  teachers-in-service,  who 
are  teaching  on  other  than  permanent  certificates,  the  Survey  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  Education  organise  the  Province  as  two 
extension  districts,  one  for  each  normal  school,  and  that  the  Department 
provide  an  extension  service  for  each  district  through  the  normal  schools. 

One  of  the  staff  members  of  each  normal  school  shall  be  designated 
as  "Director  of  Extension  Service,"  with  authority  to  organise  study 
centres  at  strategic  points  over  the  province,  in  charge  of  able  local 
teachers  working  under  the  director's  supervision.  The  study  courses 
should  embrace  both  academic  and  professional  studies,  and  should  be 
planned  with  special  reference  to  the  teacher's  chosen  field  of  study. 
Examinations  on  portions  of  these  courses  should  be  held  from  time 
to  time.  On  the  basis  of  these  the  teacher  will  receive  advanced  standing 
until  they  finally  approximate  subject  requirements  equivalent  to  the 
established  minimum  of  four  years  of  high  school  study,  and  one  year 
of  professional  study,  when  a  permanent  professional  certificate  shall 
be  issued.  These  study  courses  should  supersede  the  present  reading 
courses  for  interim  teachers. 

Differentiated  Study  Courses  in  the  Normal  Schools. — It  might 
be  argued  that  because  Saskatchewan  is  almost  wholly  agricultural  a 
single  training  course  should  suffice  for  all  the  teachers.  This  is  literally 
true  at  the  present  time,  although  it  is  not  equally  true  that  this  single 
course  prepares  for  teaching  in  agricultural  districts  particularly.  The 
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course  in  use  is  a  general  course,  intended  to  answer  the  needs  of  all 
elementary  schools  alike.  In  this  day  of  specialisation  it  is  thought  that 
a  certain'  amount  of  differentiation  is  necessary  to  produce  teachers  well 
equipped  for  the  problems  of  their  own  chosen  field.  A  primary  teacher 
requires  a  definite  amount  of  specialised  child  study.  This  takes  form 
in  specialised  study  of  adolescent  youth  with  grade  teachers;  and  the 
many-sided  problem  of  rural  life  with  rural  teachers. 

The  time  is  at  hand,  the  Survey  believes,  to  begin  planning  differ- 
entiated courses  of  one  and  two  years'  duration,  the  one-year  courses 
to  be  inaugurated  immediately,  and  the  two-year  courses  as  soon  as 
proper  facilities  can  be  provided.  It  is  recommended  that  one-half  of 
all  the  study  be  required  professional  subjects ;  that  one-fourth  be 
required  academic  subjects;  and  that  the  remainder  be  elective  subjects, 
either  professional  or  academic.  To  complete  a  one-year  course  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  teacher-in-training  to  complete  40  semester 
hours,1  to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner : 

The  one-year  course  would  require :  hours01 

Professional  subjects 20 

Academic  subjects 10 

Elective  subjects 10 

The  two-year  course  would  require: 

Professional  subjects 40 

Academic  subjects 20 

Elective  subjects 20 

More  detailed  outlines  of  differentiated  courses  for  primary,  grade, 
and  rural  teachers  are  suggested  in  the  following: 

DIFFERENTIATED   ONE-YEAR   COURSE. 

Primary  Course. 

Professional  subjects: 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 5 

Educational  psychology 2.5 

Educational  sociology , 2 

Primary  methods 3 

Special  methods  for  primary  grades 5 

Class  management 2.5 

Total 20 

General  subjects,  including  music,  drawing,  expression,  and  physical 

education 10 

Electives 10 

Grade  Course. 

Professional  subjects: 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 

Educational  psychology 2.5 

Educational  sociology 

Grammar  grade  methods 3 

Special  methods  for  the  upper  grades 

Class  management 2.5 

Total 20 

General  subjects,   including  music,   drawing,   expression,   physical 

education,  sociology,  economics,  and  government 10 

Electives .  .  10 


*One  semester  hour  is  equivalent  to  carrying  one  subject  for  one  hour  a  day  for 
18  weeks. 
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IJl  RAL  SCHOOL  COfKSK. 

Semester 
Professional  subjects:  hours 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 

Educational  psychology 

Rural  sociology 2.5 

Rural  school  methods 2.5 

Special  methods  for  rural  schools 

Class  management 2.5 


Total 20 

General  subjects,  including  music,  drawing,  agriculture,  and  physical 

education v. 10 

Electives 10 

The  above  outlines  are  suggestive  only.  When  differentiated  one 
and  two-year  courses  are  adopted,  the  final  planning  of  content  should 
be  done  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  normal 
school  staffs. 

Detailed  Outline  of  One-year  Course  for  Rural  Teachers. — The 
detailed  course  for  rural  teachers  outlined  below  assumes  that  the 
student  who  enters  the  class  has  completed  a  four-year  high  school  course. 
The  minimum  age  at  which  he  would  enter  upon  teaching  would  prob- 
ably be  his  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year.  This  should  assure  the  district 
of  a  teacher  of  reasonable  maturity  and  a  fair  degree  of  academic  and 
professional  training,  and  correct  outlook  on  rural  life  and  its  problems. 

Total 
semester 

One-year  Course  for  Rural  Teachers.  hours  per 

week 

Practical  introduction  to  teaching 4 

A  simple  course  embodying  such  principles  of  education  and  of 
teaching  as  will  aid  the  teacher-in-training  to  orient  himself  and 
get  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  should  precede 
observation  and  practice  teaching  and  special  methods  and  rural 
school  management.  The  course  is  necessarily  elementary; 
little  attempt  is  made  to  stress  the  psychical  facts  underlying 
the  principles  of  teaching. 

English 4 

A  course  in  English  language,  including  grammar,  oral  and 
written  composition,  and  spelling.  The  presupposition  is  that 
the  students  have  already  acquired  a  reasonably  good  English 
equipment  in  their  high-school  course.  The  present  course  is 
intended  to  intensify  the  work  done  in  high  school,  and  particu- 
larly to  emphasise  the  special  phases  of  English  that  should  be 
taught  in  elementary  rural  schools — how  best  to  teach  com- 
position; how  much,  when,  and  where  to  teach  grammar;  and 
how  to  teach  and  how  much  to  include  of  spelling. 

Nature  study-agriculture 4 

A  course  intended  as  an  approach  to  the  central  subject  in  every 
rural  curriculum — i.e.,  agriculture — from  the  educational  and 
spiritual  rather  than  the  occupational  point  of  view.  The  first 
term  is  devoted  largely  to  the  general  environment  in  which 
rural  children  live,  and  to  a  study  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  etc., 
with  practical  methods  of  presentation — for  the  purpose  of 
placing  children  in  harmony  with  the  nature  environment  where 
they  live,  to  the  end  that  they  may  learn  to  love  and  honour  the 
land. 

Rural  health  and  sanitation 2 

A  comprehensive  course,  including  personal  hygiene,  school  sani- 
tation, and  home  and  community  sanitation.  It  emphasises  the 
teacher's  own  health  and  the  influence  of  the  pupil's  health  on 
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study  and  school  progress.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  school  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  heating,  light- 
ing, communicable  diseases,  etc.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time 
is  given  to  farm  home  sanitation  and  sanitary  living,  with 
emphasis  on  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  air,  food,  and 
clothing. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

Local  elementary  and  near-by  rural  schools  to  be  used  as  labora- 
tory, as  prerequisites  for  best  results  in  this  course.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  of  this  term  is  devoted  to  observation  of  class 
procedure  and  management,  technique,  and  drill  lessons.  Some 
time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  general  rural  school  conditions. 
No  actual  practice  teaching  is  done  during  this  term  unless  the 
class  is  too  large  to  permit  all  required  teaching  to  be  completed 
by  the  students  during  the  second  and  third  terms. 

Physical  education 2 

A  course  devoted  to  the  significance  of  physical  training,  correc- 
tive exercises,  etc. 
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Second  Term — 12  Weeks. 

Rural  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching 4 

A  course  devoted  to  the  problems  of  rural  school  organisation, 
class  room  procedure,  daily  programme,  and  class  technique.  The 
study  accompanies  practice  teaching — which  begins  the  second 
term — from  which  it  derives  its  meaning,  as  the  discussions  in 
class  usually  grow  out  of  the  daily  experiences  gained  in  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching. 

Arithmetic  and  farm  accounts 3 

A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  and 
special  emphasis  on  application  of  these  principles  to  the  content 
matter  available  in  every  rural  environment.  Considerable 
time  is  devoted  to  simple  farm  accounts. 

Reading  and  phonics " 3 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  teaching  reading.  Much  time  is  given 
to  how  to  teach  the  subject,  what  the  different  groups  should 
read,  and  how  to  correlate  reading  to  other  subjects  in  the 
programme. 

School  music 2 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  music  as  a 
regular  class  exercise  in  the  rural  schools.  Much  time  is  devoted 
to  sight  reading  and  part  singing.  The  aim  is  largely  to  develop 
the  power  to  read  the  printed  score  and  appreciate  choice  music. 

Art 2 

Includes  such  phases  of  art  as  can  be  profitably  undertaken 
in  rural  schools.  It  aims  to  develop  appreciation  of  good 
pictures,  understanding  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
outlines  ways  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  farm  home. 

Industrial  arts 

A  course  planned  to  help  students  prepare  for  such  phases  of 
industrial  arts  as  should  properly  cover  the  first  five  years  of 
the  rural  school  course.  The  subject  matter  is  planned  to 
centre  about  the  activities  of  home  and  community,  these  activi- 
ties are  imitated  in  projects  made  by  paper,  cardboard,  clay, 
and  other  materials  which  are  easily  manipulated. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

This  course  is  devoted  to  class  teaching  in  the  rural  or  other 
elementary  practice  schools.  The  work  centres  about  language, 
reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Conferences  with  critic 
teachers  of  the  practice  schools. 
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Rural  life  problems "... 4 

A  thorough-going  course  in  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
rural  life;  a  history  of  its  changes  from  pioneering  to  modern 
agriculture;  a  statement  of  its  primary  institutions  and  agencies, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  home,  church,  and  school;  place 
of  the  rural  school  in  community  leadership;  modern  school 
organisation,  administration,  and  supervision;  farm  community 
schools,  continuation  schools,  extension  courses,  etc. 

History  and  community  civics 4 

A  course  designed  especially  to  teach  the  methods  of  these  sub- 
jects. It  supplements  what  has  already  been  learned,  and  gives 
especially  the  phases  of  history  and  community  civics  which 
should  be  emphasised  in  rural  schools.  The  course  in  civics 
stresses  rural  health  and  morals,  responsibility  in  keeping  rural 
communities  wholesome  and  healthful;  in  protecting  them  from 
social  vice,  etc. 

Nature  study — agriculture 4 

The  course  continues  the  work  begun  with  the  fall  term.  It 
emphasises  agriculture-teaching  in  the  laboratory  of  nature. 
The  text-book  is  considered  in  the  light  of  leading  thread  only. 
All  students  are  expected  to  work  in  the  school  experiment 
plats,  and  should  grow  individual  gardens.  School  and  home 
gardens,  school  and  home  projects,  and  club  work  receive  much 
attention. 

Home  economics  (girls) 

A  course  which  emphasises  sewing,  cooking  as  approached 
through  the  medium  of  the  hot  lunch,  and  similar  phases  of 
home  economics  which  are  practicable  in  the  small  rural  school. 

Manual  training  (boys) 

This  is  a  study  of  such  manual  activities  as  every  farm  boy 
should  be  acquainted  with.  It  discourages  the  old  limitation  of 
keeping  the  boy  at  work  at  a  few  highly  finished  or  elaborated 
articles,  and  emphasises  instead  all  the  commonly  practiced 
manual  activities  essential  to  successful  agricultural  life,  which 
include  work  in  wood,  leather,  metal,  and  cement. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

The  course  for  this  term  continues  the  practice  teaching  by 
classes  and  subjects,  begun  with  the  second  term.  Geography, 
history,  music,  art,  and  industrial  work  receive  considerable 
attention.  The  last  half  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  room  teaching ; 
i.f.,  the  practice  teacher  takes  entire  charge  of  the  room.  Con- 
ferences with  critic  teachers  continued. 
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Physical  education 

Devoted  chiefly  to  supervised  play  and  games.  No  preparation 
required. 

This  course  may  be  organised  for  three  terms  with  60  term-hour 
credits,  or  for  two  semesters  with  40  semester-hour  credits. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

VOCATIONAL,  EDUCATION. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  this  report  that  agriculture 
is  the  chief  vocational  concern  of  the  Province,  and  that  the  funda- 
mental vocational  training  is  therefore  agricultural  education.  The 
means  and  methods  of  this  type  of  education  are  considered  in  detail 
elsewhere.  The  entire  survey  report  constitutes  a  report  on  vocational 
agricultural  education  to  the  extent  that  it  seeks  to  relate  all  education 
in  the  Province  definitely  to  the  basic  occupation  of  the  people.  The 
aim  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  give  separate  treatment  to  certain  phases 
of  vocational  education  that  are  of  immediate  concern  to  towns  and 
cities. 

For  convenience,  vocational  education  is  usually  classified  as 
agricultural  education,  industrial  or  trade  education,  and  education  for 
home-making;  the  divisions  being  based,  of  course,  on  the  broader 
groupings  of  occupations.  ~Not  only  is  agriculture  as  much  a  legiti- 
mate vocational  course  for  the  town  boy  or  girl  as  for  the  country  pupil, 
but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  other  types  of  vocational  training  for 
Saskatchewan  cities.  The  trades  and  manufactures  of  the  towns  of 
the  Province  are  usually  very  closely  connected  with  the  agricultural 
occupations :  the  commercial  education  is  such  as  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  and  habits  of  men  and  women  who  are  getting  their 
living  directly  from  the  land;  and  the  kind  of  home-making  to  be 
taught  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  such  as  to  make  city  girls  better 
helpmates  for  men  who  are  to  render  their  service  as  farmers  in  a 
progressive  farming  community.  These  principles  seem  sufficiently 
simple  and  self-evident;  yet  they  are  constantly  being  overlooked  in 
the  establishment  of  vocational  training  courses. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  OTHER  THAN  AGBICUI/TORE. 

Just  as  the  main  problem  of  vocational  education  for  the  Province 
as  a  whole  is  that  of  ascertaining  the  agricultural  needs,  so  in  a  more 
restricted  field  the  problem  of  vocational  education  for  the  cities  and 
towns  first  of  all  involves  an  inventorying  of  the  local  industries,  in 
order  to  find  out  for  what  occupations  training  is  necessary  and 
practicable. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I  that  outside  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  the  industries  include  lumbering,  flour  milling,  fishing,  coal 
mining,  the  fur  trade,  and  certain  kinds  of  manufactures.  In  addition 
there  are  the  important  occupations  involved  in  the  distribution  of 
products  to  all  parts  of  the  Province — commercial  pursuits,  railroading, 
etc.  Analysis  of  the  types  of  businesses  in  the  cities  of  Regina  and 
Saskatoon1  shows  a  surprising  variety  of  occupations  and  suggests  some 
of  t)he  difficulties  in  preparing  a  programme  for  training  for  vocation. 
More  than  a  hundred  separate  types  of  industry  or  business  are  listed, 

on  the  classified  business  lists  of  the  Provincial  telephone  directory. 
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represented  by  approximately  six  hundred  separate  concerns  in  Sas- 
katoon and  eight  hundred  in  Regina.  A  partial  list  of  the  occupations, 
with  the  number  of  concerns  in  the  two  cities,  is  as  follows . 

Accountants  (9)  Florists  (4) 

Advertising  (3)  Foundries  (2) 

Agricultural  Implements  (29)  Groceries,  Retail  (82) 

Architects  (3)  Groceries,  Wholesale  (9) 

Automobiles  and  Supplies  (47)  Hardware  (18) 

Bakeries  (11)  Insurance  (78) 

Banks  (30)  Jewellers  and  Opticians  (13) 

Barristers  and  Solicitors  (61)  Laundries  (5) 

Blacksmiths  (5)  Lumber  (18) 

Boots  and  Shoes  (21)  Newspapers  (8) 

Butchers  (30)        ,  Oil  (13) 

Builders  and  Contractors  (18)  Painters  and  Decorators  (14) 

Confectionery  (15)  Photographers  (12) 

Dentists  (30)  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (55) 

Departmental  Stores  (8)  Plumbing  and  Heating  (20) 

Dray  and  Transfer  (11)  Printers  (12) 

Drugs  (32)  Real  Estate  (72) 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Supplies  (14)  Restaurants  (21 ) 

Elevators  (8)  Rubber  Goods  (12) 

Employment  Agencies  (8)  Tailors  (17) 

Special  Trade  Schools  Unnecessary. — Examination  of  this  list 
will  show  that  special  trade  schools  such  as  have  been  established  else- 
where are  not  needed  in  Saskatchewan.  The  only  safe  "trade"  to  traiti 
large  numbers  of  persons  for,  is  agriculture,  since  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
absorbs  at  least  three-fourth's  of  the  population.  The  other  occupations 
represented  by  this  list  of  businesses  employ  so  few  persons  in  the  aggre- 
gate that  expensive  schools  for  any  of  them,  or  even  a  combination  of 
them,  are  not  necessary  or  desirable.  The  occupations  in  this  list 
employing  the  largest  number  of  persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  callings 
for  which  trade  training  of  the  usual  sort  is  not  practicable.  Account- 
ants should  be  university  trained ;  barristers,  dentists,  opticians, 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  already  taken  care  of  in  professional 
institutions  of  university  grade.  The  14  electrical  supply  establish- 
ments in  the  two  cities  represent  only  a  part  of  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricians, but  the  aggregate  number  of  technically  trained  men  in  this 
field  would  not  normally  be  large,  even  in  a  Province  where  use  of 
electricity  is  so  general.  The  8  newspaper  and  publishing  plants, 
certainly  do  not  yet  justify  public  investment  in  a  printing  trades 
school,  nor  do  the  20  plumbing  shops.  Department  stores,  groceries, 
and  real  estate  offices  represent  a  field  for  which  certain  kinds  of  special 
training  are  very  much  needed,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  training  that 
can  be  given  under  ordinary  vocational  school  conditions.  These  art* 
typical. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  Saskatoon  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  larger  concerns,  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  training 
that  might  be  needed.  There  are  in  all  17  manufacturing  concerns, 
if  manufacturing  jewellers  be  included.  The  Quaker  Oats,  plant 
employs  approximately  130  persons;  the  Dominion  Elevator  from 
5  to  40,  depending  upon  the  season;  the  John  East  foundry,  23 ;  and 
four  wholesale  groceries,  5,  24,  20,  and  25  persons  respectively.  Retail 
stores  in  this  city,  mostly  small  shops  with  one  or  two  employees, 
numbered  350. 
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Conclusions  from  the  Data. — The  conclusions  that  emerge  from 
any  study  of  the  occupational  data  are  two : 

(1)  Special   city   trade   schools   should  not   be  established   until 
greater  need  can  be  shown  fhan  exists  at  present,  but  the 
entire  curriculum  of  the  school  should  be  "shot  through  and 
through"  with  occupational  information. 

(2)  The  situation  in  Saskatchewan  cities  offers  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  adoption  quite  generally  of  part  time  plans  for 
vocational  training. 

Conditions  in  Saskatchewan  offer  striking  proof  of  the  dictum 
that  "the  best  preparation  for  vocation  is  a  good  general  education  for 
all  the  children."  But  because  of  the  very  difficulty  of  providing 
special  training,  Saskatchewan  owes  it  to  her  children  to  see  that  this 
"general  education"  shall  be  based  on  real  life — "rooted  to  the  soil," 
as  far  as  rural  education  is  concerned,  and  "welded  to  industry,"  as 
far  as  the  cities  are  concerned.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  forest  or 
lumbering  schools  here  and  thero  in  the  Province,  but  it  is  possible  for 
every  child,  through  efforts  to  grow  trees  at  the  school  or  in  his  own 
back  yard,  through  nature  study  trips  in  the  spring  and  fall,  through 
visits  under  guidance  to  lumber  yards  and  saw  mills,  to  understand 
something  of  tihe  lumber  problems  of  the  Province.  No  one  would 
think  of  establishing  a  school  for  coal  miners  in  a  Province  without, 
as  yet,  a  mining  industry  of  commercial  importance,  yet  one  of  the 
real  services  the  science  classes  in  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
Province  could  render  would  be  to  investigate  the  fuel  possibilities  of 
the  vast  fields  of  ligTiite  that  underlie  sections  of  the  Province. 

There  is  already,  in  some  of  the  cities,  a  good  foundation  on  which 
to  build  A  general  education  of  this  needed  sort.  Some  of  the  schools 
have  excellent  construction  work  in  the  grades,  in  paper,  clay  modelling, 
etc.  Especially  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  essential  relation  between 
art  and  industry,  is  the  use  of  pictures  and  other  art  decorations  as 
part  of  the  general  educational  plan.  But  the  modifications  should 
not  merely  br  external.  Every  school  subject  should  be  related  so 
concretely  to  the  economic  life  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  Canadian  west 
that  the  boys  and  girls  will  know  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  the 
Province  instinctively.  Especially  should  there  be  pupil  participation 
in  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  make  the  curriculum  live  in  terms 
of  Saskatchewan  conditions.  Saskatchewan  geography  is  being  taught 
in  all  schools,  but  it  is  being  taught  with  the  same  formality  that  the 
other  subjects  are  taught;  whereas  what  is  needed  is  for  teachers  to 
have  time  enough  to  give  their  pupils  the  opportunity  to  dig  up  their 
own  soil  and  analyse  it.  build  their  own  hill?  and  valleys  and  lakes — 
if  nature  has  not  done  it  for  them ;  for  teachc»v?  to  take  their  pupils  to 
the  railroad  station  to  see  the  products  that  come  and  go  to  and  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  and,  in  general,  to  free  themselves  and 
their  children  from  the  confining  wall?  of  tho  school  room,  which  seem 
only  too  often  to  shut  the  school  in  like  a  prison  from  the  real  life  that 
throbs  outside. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  "shot  through  and  through,"  then, 
with  vocational  considerations.  But  the  schools  of  the  citie?  and  town? 
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can  in  individual  cases  do  much  more  than  this.  In  many  places  the 
stage  is  set  for  co-operative  or  part-time  education  of  the  most  helpful 
sort.  This  would  be  of  two  kinds.  First  there  would  be  the  group  of 
children,  large  even  in  Saskatchewan,  who  leave  school  early  to  go  to 
work.  Progressive  communities  are  now  insisting  that  the  factory, 
shop  and  store  should  release  these  employees  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  week,  for  instruction  at  the  school,  the  employer  paying 
the  boys  and  girls  for  the  time  thus  spent.  The  studies  of  such  pupils 
might  or  might  not  be  vocational.  In  many  cases  the  employee  would 
need  chiefly  more  general  education,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
advance  further  in  his  employment;  or  he  would  want  some  special 
subject  that  would  qualify  him  for  a  higher  type  of  job.  It  is  this 
type  of  work  that  England  has  begun  to  do  so  effectively. 

This  emergency  type  of  remedial  part-time  training  the  Province 
will  want  to  provide  for  those  that  need  it,  but  more  important  still 
is  the  co-operative  or  half-time  plan  as  it  applies  to  high  school  boys 
and  girls  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Province.  Prince  Albert  would 
not  feel  that  a  special  trade  school  for  the  lumber  industry  was 
important,  but  the  boys  in  the  collegiate  could  advantageously  continue 
their  school  work  and  half-time  employment  in  lumbering.  Saskatoon 
and  Regina  could  utilise  the  students  in  the  collegiate  commercial 
courses,  undoubtedly,  on  a  week-in  and  week-out  basis  wifh  the  banks 
and  business  houses.  Department  stores  need  trained  saleswomen; 
the  schools  have  an  opportunity  to  furnish  the  necessary  workers  under 
conditions  that  will  insure  the  best  educational  results  of  employment 
and  the  most  practical  type  of  salesmanship  instruction.  High  school 
girls  in  domestic  science  should  have  an  opportunity  for  practical 
experience  in  local  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  school  should  control  this  type  of  work,  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  conditions  of  employment;  it  should  make  the  boy 
understand  that  he  is  to  use  the  information  he  gets  in  the  employment 
as  content  material  for  his  school  subjects,  and  it  should  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  high  school  as  if  he  were  in  attend- 
ance every  day.  Experience  in  other  places  has  shown  that  normally 
healthy  boys  and  girls  can  carry  a  double  burden  of  school  and  work 
like  this  with  benefit  to  both  and  without  injuring  the  health.  There 
is  also  the  added  advantage  that  many  boys  and  girls  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  stop  their  education  are  able  to  go  on  through  hig'h  school 
and  even  to  the  universities.  The  plan  requires  no  additional  plant, 
and  almost  no  additional  expense  of  any  kind.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  Saskatchewan  conditions.1 

In  addition,  rather  definite  prevocational  courses  should  be  put 
in.  The  present  manual  training  and  domestic  science  courses  offer  a 
good  beginning,  though  necessarily  the  provision  is  so  far  very  meager. 
Two  periods  a  week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  not  enough, 
even  for  a  respectable  beginning.  It  should  be  at  least  half  a  day  a 
week,  or  better  twice  a  week,  and  it  should  go  down  at  least  as  far  as 
the  fifth  grade  and  up  to  the  final  year  of  the  high  school.  Printing 
and  electric  wiring  for  boys,  millinery  for  girls,  are  practical  subjects 

1For  an  interesting  description  of  the  co-operative  plan,  see  Bulletin  1916,  No.  37, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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that  can  be  installed  at  little  expense,  and  made  to  correlate  excellently 
with  the  academic  subjects.  As  an  illustration,  the  school  printing  plant 
might  print  the  much  needed  school  annual  reports,  and  the  school  com- 
mercial department  should  typewrite  and  mimeograph  the  materials 
now  copied  slowly  from  the  blackboard  or  taken  down  with  great  waste 
of  time  from  the  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  supplement  the  text- 
book from  his  own  notes.  The  adoption  of  the  junior  high  school 
would  facilitate  the  introduction  of  prevocational  training. 

EXAMPLES  OF  VOCATIONAL  SECONDARY  WORK. 

As  instances  of  what  can  be  done  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  to 
train  both  for  agriculture  and  industry,  brief  descriptions  are  here  given 
of  two  recently  developed  schools  in  Vermont.  Although  Vermont  is 
very  mudh  smaller  than  Saskatchewan,  the  vocational  problem  is  much 
the  same  in  both.  The  towns  described,  it  will  be  noted,  are  compar- 
able in  population  with  many  of  the  towns  of  Saskatchewan. 

Co-operative  Industrial  Education  in  the  Springfield  High  School.1 — Springfield, 
Vt.,  is  a  town  of  5,000  population,  situated  6H  miles  from  a  railroad.  The  property 
valuation  of  the  town  is  $4,593,525.00.  Its  chief  business  is  the  making  of  machines. 
One  company  produces  turret  and  automatic  lathes,  a  second  specialises  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  automatic  machine  for  the  shaping  of  gears;  a  third  manufactures  textile 
finishing  machinery;  a  fourth  builds  machines  for  turning  wood  in  irregular  shapes; 
still  another  puts  out  a  tool  grinding  machine.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
two  large  foundries,  and  Springfield  is  also  the  home  of  the  largest  shoddy  mill  in  the 
world.  The  estimated  value  of  the  monthly  output  of  these  industries  is  $1,250,000, 
or  a  yearly  output  of  $15,000,000. 

The  problems  of  high  school  education  in  a  community  so  completely  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  are  many.  Those 
responsible  for  the  school  realised  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  correlate  the  work 
of  the  boy  in  school  with  actual  life  and  thus  to  prepare  him  better  to  meet  the  require- 
ments placed  upon  him  when  he  takes  his  place  in  the  world  as  a  producer.  The 
manufacturers  had  their  problems  as  well:  How  to  obtain  skilled  operatives  to  carry 
on  their  ever-increasing  business;  how  to  get  the  particularly  trained  type  of  foreman, 
machine  demonstrators  and  sales  managers.  The  parents,  as  everywhere,  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  how  to  afford  their  boys  the  higher  education  which 
they  wished  for  them  at  the  age  when  they  might  be  wage  earners. 

In  1913  the  idea  of  a  co-operative  course  was  presented  to  the  citizens  and  the 
school,  and  twenty-one  boys  declared  their  desire  to  take  the  work  if  offered.  The 
people  were  enthusiastic  and  it  was  definitely  decided  to  establish  the  course.  Two 
of  the  manufacturing  concerns  agreed  to  pay  one-half  the  salary  of  an  instructor  who 
should  direct  the  work.  A  graduate  of  the  co-operative  engineering  department  of 
a  middle  western  university  was  engaged  as  director.  He  was  employed  for  twelve 
months.  Two  years  later,  in  order  to  broaden  the  course  and  give  the  director  an 
opportunity  for  more  supervision,  an  assistant  was  engaged. 

The  plan  of  the  course  is  one  of  alternation,  a  combination  of  teaching  and  doing, 
of  theory  and  practice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation,  following  the  boys' 
first  year  in  high  school,  the  members  of  the  class  who  wish  to  take  the  course  are 
assigned  to  the  shops  for  a  trial  period  of  about  two  months.  They  engage  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  shops,  working  the  same  hours  and  observing  the  same  regulations 
as  are  observed  by  all  the  workmen.  Their  work  during  this  trial  period  is  carefully 
supervised  by  the  director  who  spends  all  his  time  to  discover  the  individual  boy's  par- 
ticular aptitudes  and  to  learn  whether  or  not  he  is  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  co-operative 
course.  The  manufacturers  particularly  approve  this  trial  period  as  it  makes  it  possible 
to  weed  out  the  boys  not  adapted  to  the  work  before  the  regular  course  begins.  In 
the  fall  if  the  boy's  record  is  good  he  signs  a  contract  to  continue  the  course  for  the 
three  years.  The  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  two  and  throughout  the  course  the 
boys  work  in  pairs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  one  boy  of  each  pair  attends 
the  class  room  work  of  the  course  at  the  high  school  for  two  weeks  while  his  mate  goes 
into  the  shop  for  the  same  length  of  time.  While  in  the  shop  the  boy  attends  no 
classes  but  puts  in  full  time  at  his  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  fortnight  the 

JThis  and  the  following  account  are  adapted  from  statements  by  Rollo  G. 
Reynolds  to  the  Vermont  State  Board,  of  Education,  and  published  in  the  1916 
Vermont  report. 
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boys  exchange,  the  first  leaving  the  class  room  for  his  two  weeks  in  the  shop  while 
the  boy  in  the  shop  now  comes  to  the  class  room  for  a  like  period.  This  alternation 
continues  throughout  the  school  year,  and  necessitates  the  repetition  of  the  class  room 
work  every  two  weeks.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  the  shop  group  coming  to 
the  class  room  must  be  taught  the  same  subject  matter  which  has  just  been  presented 
during  the  first  two  weeks  to  the  class  room  group. 

The  first  year  of  the  course  is  spent  entirely  in  the  school  as  the  boy  at  this  time 
is  usually  too  young  to  work  to  advantage  in  the  shops.  The  regular  courses  of  study 
are  taken -by  the  boys  during  this  year  and  the  mechanical  subjects  are  not  emphasised. 
The  course  of  study  of  the  remaining  three  years  is  as  follows: 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00 
9.35 

History 

History 

History 

History 

History 

9.40 
10.15 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 

10.30 
11.05 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

11.10 
11.45 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

1.20 
2.10 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

2.25 
3.00 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

3.05 
.3.40 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00 
9.35 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

9.40 
10.15 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

10.30 
11.  Oa 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

11.10 
11.45 

German 

German 

German 

German 

German 

1.20 
2.10 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

2.25 
3.00 

3.05 
3.45 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00 
9.35 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

Mechanism 

9.40 
10.15 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

10.30 
11.05 

11.10 
11.45 

German 

German 

German 

German 

German 

1.20 
2.10 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

2.25 
3.00 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

3.05 
3.45 

English 

English 

Agricultural  Courses  in  the  Orleans  High  School. — Orleans  is  a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,131  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $863,960.00.  It  is  composed  of  a  central 
village  surrounded  by  farms.  The  village  is  prosperous  and  bustling  and  contains 
the  types  of  business  activities  common  to  many  Vermont  towns,  the  lumber  industry 
perhaps  being  the  most  important.  The  surrounding  farming  region  is  excellent  and 
marks  the  community  as  primarily  an  agricultural  one. 

The  problem  of  the  school  board  in  1914  was  not  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in 
the  school  but  was  rather  a  two-fold  problem  of  a  different  nature.  During  the  three 
years  preceding,  the  average  attendance  in  high  school  was  only  35  out  of  a  total  average 
attendance  of  232  for  the  same  period.  To  increase  high  school  attendance  and  thus 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  school  system  was  the  first  problem. 

About  40  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  students  have  come  from  districts  outlying, 
mostly  children  of  farmers.  The  old  type  of  high  school  offered  to  these  children  little 
except  courses  designed  to  prepare  for  college.  To  offer  to  these  boys  and  girls 
a  kind  of  instruction  which  would  link  the  school  with  their  homes  and  give  them  a 
broader  outlook  upon  life  was  the  second  problem. 

Reports  of  the  study  of  agriculture  in  other  schools  led  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Superintendent  to  believe  that  the  solution  of  problem  two  would  go  far  toward 
solving  the  first  problem;  that  is,  to  broaden  the  course  of  study  and  to  utilise  the 
things  of  common  experience  in  the  formation  of  this  course  would,  it  was  thought, 
increase  high  school  attendance  and  thus  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  wholeschool  system. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  establish  an  agricultural  course,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  district  was  instructed  to  engage  a  principal  who  was  particularly 
trained  for  agricultural  work  and  had  had  actual  experience  in  organising  and  putting 
upon  a  paying  basis  a  school  farm.  The  principal,  thoroughly  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment, consented  to  come  with  the  condition  that  he  should  be  given  free  rein  and  at 
least  $1,000  to  equip  a  school  farm.  He  agreed  to  stay  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  other  teachers  were  engaged  with  the  same  painstaking  care  and  an  especially 
good  corps  of  teachers  was  thus  secured.  The  grade  teachers  were  also  utilised  in 
caring  for  some  of  the  high  school  work  and  the  course  was  started  with  the  principal, 
two  full-time  teachers,  one  part-time  teacher,  and  the  assistance  of  the  grade  teachers. 

The  school  building,  an  excellent  one  which  had  recently  been  remodeled,  was 
rearranged  and  some  equipment  was  purchased,  the  entire  cost  of  which  did  not  exceed 
$200.00. 

The  work  offered  by  the  school  was  broadened  to  include  the  following:  (The 
number  of  pupils  taking  up  each  kind  of  work  is  the  number  during  the  school  year, 
1916-17) 

(1)  Work  specifically  to  prepare  for  college — 10  pupils; 

(2)  Work  in  commercial  subjects,  including  shorthand  and  typewriting — 12  pupils; 

(3)  Work  in  domestic  science — 9  high  school  pupils,  10  from  the  grades; 

4)  Work  in  expression — 7  pupils; 

5)  Work  in  music — all  pupils,  twice  a  week; 

6)  Work  in  agriculture— 24  pupils,  high  school  and  grades. 
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The  work  in  agriculture  has  at  no  time  been  emphasised  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  work,  nor  have  the  pupils  at  any  time  been  urged  unduly  to  take  it.  It  has  been 
conducted  throughout  in  close  correlation  with  all  the  other  work  offered  by  the  high 
school.  The  balance  of  the  pupils'  school  experience  has  not  been  upset. 

The  work  in  agriculture  centres  around  the  school  farm.  The  principal  selected 
a  plot  of  about  two  acres,  consisting  mostly  of  swampy  land  directly  back  of  the  school 
house.  The  boys  at  once  set  about  clearing  the  land  of  rocks,  stumps  and  willow 
bushes  and  finished  it  at  an  expense  of  $8.25.  The  school  board  then  voted  $200  for 
tile  draining  the  land.  The  boys  borrowed  surveying  instruments,  and  with  them  laid 
out  the  farm,  ran  the  lines  of  their  draining  trenches  and  assisted  in  the  ditching,  the 
laying  and  joining  of  the  tile  and  had  a  hand  in  every  process  concerned.  This  was 
finished  at  a  cost  of  $197.97. 

A  plan  of  the  farm  was  now  made  from  the  surveys  and  after  careful  study  the 
following  divisions  were  decided  upon  as  being  the  best  arrangement  for  a  Vermont 
farm:  (1)  orchard;  (2)  forest;  (3)  rotation  plot;  (4)  potato  plot;  (5)  grass  plot;  (6) 
museum  garden;  (7)  kitchen  garden  for  grades. 

During  the  winter  the  class  studied  forestry  and  in  the  spring  staked  out  their 
forest.  From  the  State  Nursery  the  class  obtained  the  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  and 
cedar  trees  which  it  had  decided  to  plant  and  the  forest  was  set  out.  In  the  spring  of 
the  next  year  the  forestry  class  as  an  Arbor  Day  exercise  replaced  the  dead  trees  from 
the  nursery  in  the  presence  of  all  the  school  children  of  the  community.  The  school 
forest  was  planted  entirely  by  the  boys  and  at  a  cost  of  $2.00  for  express  charges  on 
the  trees. 

The  rotation  plot  was  staked  out  and  after  study  the  following  rotation  of  crops 
was  determined  upon:  Corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  grass  for  two  years.  The  crops  were 
planted,  cultivated  and  partly  harvested  by  the  boys. 

There  were  four  kitchen  gardens  for  the  grades,  each  40x60  feet,  and  they  were 
planted  and  cared  for  by  the  pupils  of  the  grades  under  the  direction  of  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  high  school  students. 

A  greenhouse  was  part  of  the  equipment  which  the  principal  had  in  mind  and  at 
his  request  the  school  board  appropriated  $400  to  erect  one.  The  subject  was  thorough- 
ly studied  in  the  class  room  and  complete  plans  for  a  15x30  lean-to  greenhouse  were 
discussed  and  drafted  by  the  boys.  The  class  then  listed  all  materials  and  equipment 
needed  and  secured  prices  on  the  same  from  local  firms.  After  comparing  prices  the 
material  was  ordered.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  workmen  from  the  town 
were  engaged  to  erect  the  greenhouse  but  the  boys  took  an  active  part  in  each  of  the 
building  processes,  cement  work,  carpentry,  glazing,  plumbing  and  wiring.  The  green- 
house is  used  as  a  winter  laboratory.  Radishes,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  flowers, 
etc.,  are  cultivated.  Bee  culture  is  made  a  part  of  the  course  and  the  equipment 
includes  a  swarm  of  bees.  All  the  space  in  the  greenhouse  is  utilised.  Under  the 
benches  chickens  are  kept  in  coops,  thus  making  brooders  unnecessary.  Experiments  of 
various  kinds  are  carried  on  in  the  greenhouse.  Soils  are  analysed,  the  value  of  various 
kinds  of  fertilisers  is  determined,  the  pollenisation  of  plants  is  studied,  and  many  other 
activities  are  taken  up. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  farm,  the  -products  of  the  greenhouse  are  sold.  Early  vege- 
tables find  a  ready  market  among  the  townspeople.  Much  is  given  away.  The 
greenhouse  is  cared  for  by  the  class  and  especially  by  one  boy  who  has  a  very  attractive 
room  near  the  boiler  and  who  has  charge  of  the  heating.  The  total  cost  of  the  green- 
house, including  all  equipment,  was  $448.12. 

In  order  to  study  dairying  in  a  practical  way  the  boys  felt  the  need  of  a  laboratory. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  equip  a  dairy  room  in  the  basement  of  the  schoolhouse . 
Permission  was  secured  from  the  school  board  and  $60  was  voted  to  defray  the  expense . 
This  work,  as  in  all  other  projects,  was  largely  done  by  the  boys,  including  carpentry, 
cement  work  and  plumbing.  Training  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese 
is  given  and  such  other  practical  work  as  is  connected  with  dairying. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  school  plant  is  a  poultry  house.  Much  interest  in 
poultry  raising  evinced  itself  among  the  boys  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  school 
board  for  a  poultry  house.  The  board  voted  for  this  purpose  $75.00. 

Manual  training  is  taught  not  as  a  separate  course  but  in  correlation  with  every  sub- 
ject. In  the  different  projects  outlined  above  the  best  possible  training  in  carpentry, 
plumbing,  glazing,  cement  work  and  repair  work  has  been  furnished.  The  boys  of  the 
Ninth  Grade  sold  soap  and  with  the  proceeds  bought  tools.  They  made  the  tomato 
plant  boxes  for  the  greenhouse. 

A   PROGRAMME    OF   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

Experience  in  other  countries  and  other  provinces,  considered  in 
the   light   of  the   special   conditions    in    Saskatchewan,    indicates   the 
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following  as  a   feasible   programme   for   vocational    education    in   the 
Province : 

(1)  Wide   extension  of   the   present  very  limited   provision   for 
manual  training  and  domestic  science;  with  Provincial  aid 
contingent  upon  local  funds ; 

(2)  Modification  of  curriculum  and  methods  in  all  the  schools 
to  allow  for  vocational  contacts  at  every  point; 

(3)  Extension  of  part-time  opportunities  for  children  14-18  now 
employed  in  cities  and  towns;1 

(4)  Introduction  of  prevocational  courses  in  printing,  electricity, 
and  other  branches,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  present  elementary  school  or  in  the 
junior  high  school.     These  courses  to  be  open  to  all  boys  and 
girls  of  14  years  or  over  whether  or  not  they  have  completed 
the  eighth  grade ; 

(5)  Co-operative  half-time  education  of  high  school  grade  for  all 
occupations    for    which    arrangements    can     be    made    with 
employers ; 

(6)  Special  preparation  in  the  normal  schools  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  teachers  of  prevocational  subjects,   as  well   as  the 
regular    manual    training,    school    gardening,    and    domestic 
science;2 

(7)  Adoption  of  a  general  plan  of  vocational  guidance  for  all 
schools,  city  and  rural,  designed  to  lead  the  pupils,  through 
early    introduction    of    handwork,    "prevocational"    subjects, 
courses  in  vocational  information,  and  actual  experience  in 
the    occupation,    to    a    self-selected    type    of    service    to    the 
Commonwealth. 

With  regard  to  trade  training  in  special  trade  schools,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  when  the  need  arises,  or  in  anticipation  of  that  need,  the 
Western  Provinces  attempt  to  co-operate  in  dividing  up  the  expendi- 
ture, allotting  to  each  Province  the  special  training  for  which  it  is  best 
equipped. 

1  Apart  from  the  plan  for  continuation  education  in  the  rural  municipality  school. 
See  Chapter  IX. 

2  It  has  been  said:    "The   manipulation  of  a  tool  for    constructive   work   as 
distinguished  from  the  crude  constructive  work  of  animals  and  savages  has  a  special 
and  a  peculiar  value  which  the  evolution  of  ages  has  given  to  it.   This  value  is  imparted 
to  a  class  of  boys  by  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  it  cannot  be  imparted  by  anybody  else. 
And  I  mean  by  a  skilled  mechanic  a  man  who  exemplifies  in  his  own  work  the  best 
theory  and  the  best  practice — a  man  who  puts  tools  to  their  latest  and  best  uses  in 
the  construction  of  typical  forms." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SEPARATE    SCHOOLS. 

UncUr  the  North  America.  Act  of  1867,  the  right  was  reserved  to 
the  provincial  legislatures  to  legislate  in  all  matters  relating  to  educa- 
tion, subject  to  certain  restrictions  guaranteeing  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  denominational  and  separate  schools  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of 
union  or  admission  as  provinces. 

The  powers  of  the  provincial  legislatures  in  readjusting  education 
are  specifically  laid  down  in  section  93  of  The  British  North  America 
Act,  as  follows: 

93.  In  and  for  each  province  the  legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws 
in  relation  to  education,  subject  and  according  to  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  privilege 
with  respect  to  denominational  schools  which  any  class  of  persons  have  by  law 
in  the  province  at  the  union. 

(2)  All  the  powers,  privileges  and  duties  at  the  union  by  law  conferred  and 
imposed  in  Upper  Canada  on  the  separate  schools  and  school  trustees  of  the 
Queen's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to 
the  dissentient  schools  of  the  Queen's  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
in  Quebec. 

(3)  Where  in  any  province  a  system  of  separate  dissentient  schools  exist 
by  law  at  the  union  or  is  thereafter  established  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province, 
an  Appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  from  any  act  or  decision 
of  any  provincial  authority  affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  relation  to  education." 

These  three  paragraphs  of  section  93  guarantee  to  a  religious 
minority  in  any  province  all  the  rights  and  privileges  respecting  educa- 
tion that  it  had  under  the  Confederation.  Whatever  privileges  were 
held  in  Saskatchewan  by  a  religious  minority  in  territorial  days  must 
be  guaranteed  under  provincial  rule.  The  legislature  is  not  debarred, 
however,  from  legislating  on  such  religious  schools,  including  separate 
schools,  provided  they  do  not  thereby  "prejudicially  affect  privileges. 
previous  to  Confederation,  enjoyed  by  such  schools  in  the  Province." 

SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PROVINCE. 

Provision  for  the  existence  of  separate  schools  in  Saskatchewan  was 
made  under  the  educational  claim  in  The  North  West  Territories  Act 
of  1875,  although  the  first  school  was  not  actually  sanctioned  until  1877. 
The  first  definite  action  for  separate  school  organisation  was  taken  in 
1884 — the  time  of  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  system — at 
which  time  such  schools  were  erected  at  Moose  Jaw,  Qu'Appelle,  Prince 
Albert,  and  Regina.  Down  through  the  years  others  have  been 
established  and  some  discontinued.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
the  province  19  separate  schools,  16  Roman  Catholic  and  3  Protestant. 
A  large  majority  of  them  are  naturally  found  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  where  a  religious  minority  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  schools 
at  all  feasible. 

In  early  territorial  days  the  separate  schools  were  left  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  but  within  recent  years  uniform  inspection  of  all 
schools  throughout  the  territories,  identical  regulations  as  to  course  of 
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study,  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  teachers'  certificates,  etc., 
have  brought  fhe  control  of  the  separate  schools  directly  under  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Education. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  section  to  enter  at  length  into  a  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  separate  schools,  but  merely  to  present  a  few 
of  the  facts  and  impressions  resulting  from  a  study  of  the  questionnaire, 
which  was  returned  by  10  of  the  districts,  and  from  personal  visits, 
necessarily  very  brief,  to  the  separate  schools  in  Regina,  Moose  Jaw, 
Prince  Albert,  Xorth  Battleford,  and  Vonda. 

STATISTICS   OF   SEPARATE   SCHOOLS. 

Age-Grade  Distribution. — The  10  separate  school  districts  report- 
ing enrolled  961  pupils.  Of  these  more  than  two-thirds  were  in  tht 
first  four  grades,  and  over  one-third  were  in  the  first  grade.  ]STot  quite 
half  of  all  the  pupils  are  normal  or  better  for  their  grades.  The  per- 
centage of  over-age  is  62.85  per  cent,  in  the  first  grade,  69.84  per  cent, 
in  the  secondhand  75.29  in  the  third.  Compared  with  the  city  and 
public  school  group,  the  separate  schools  show  an  excess  over-age  of 
approximately  19  per  cent,  for  first  grade,  7  per  cent,  for  second  grade, 
and  13  per  cent,  for  third.  In  comparison  with  the  town  schools,  the 
excess  over-age  against  the  separate  school  is  8  per  cent,  for  the  first 
grade,  9  per  cent,  in  the  second,  and  12  per  cent,  for  the  third.  These 
figures  reflect  the  difficulties  the  separate  school  necessarily  has  in 
organising  its  pupils,  difficulties  which  are  much  like  those  of  a  rural 
school  in  its  isolation  from  the  main  currents  of  population.  Indeed, 
the  percentages  of  over-age  for  separate  schools  parallel  those  for  rural 
schools  rather  closely.  In  the  first  grade  the  figures  are,  62.85  per  cent, 
and  61.30,  respectively;  in  the  second,  69.84  and  76.23,  and  in  the 
third  grade  75.29  and  74.58.  The  lower  grades  in  the  separate  schools 
show  strikingly  the  wide  distribution  of  ages  that  characterises  the  rural 
schools.  The  first  grade,  for  example,  has  at  least  two  cases  in  every 
age  group  from  under  6  years  to  between  15  and  16  years,  and  Grade  IV 
shows  pupils  from  the  8  to  9  group  to  the  17  to  18  group,  with  six 
between  15  and  16.  Doubtless  some  of  these  older  children  in  the 
lower  grades  are  foreign  children  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  language. 

The  Teachers. — Like  the  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  in 
Saskatchewan,  the  teachers  in  the  separate  schools  are  of  excellent 
personality.  Their  devotion  to  the  children  committed  to  their  care 
cannot  be  questioned.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  educated. 
As  to  training,  3  of  the  teachers  reporting  from  10  separate  schools  had 
first  grade  certificates;  14  had  second  grade  certificates;  and  2  had  third 
grade  certificates.  There  were  none  holding  provisional  certificates. 
The  public  school  teachers  in  the  towns  reported  the  following  classes 
of  certificate :  First,  76 ;  second,  158 ;  third,  13.  Salaries  in  the  separate 
schools  reporting  ranged  from  $1,150  down  to  $725,  with  $750  as  the 
median;  in  the  villages  they  ranged  from  $1,700  down  to  $550.  rh,- 
median  being  $850.1 

Apparently  the  most  poorly  paid  teachers  did  not  report. 
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TABLE  26. SEPARATE  SCHOOLS,  AGE  AND  GRADE.     (10  SCHOOLS.) 
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TABLE    27. SEPARATE    SCHOOLS,    NUMBER    AND    PERCENTAGES    IN    EACH 

GRADE  UNDER  AGE,  NORMAL,  AND  OVER-AGE. 


Grade 

Number  in  each  grade 

Total 
in  each 
grade 

Per  cent,  in  each  grade 

Under 
age 

Normal 

Over 
age 

Under 
age 
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Over 
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VIII  

Buildings. — The  separate  schools  do  not  have  as  good  buildings 
as  the  regular  public  schools.  This  is  probably  inevitable  in  view  of  the 
financial  burdens  involved.  The  buildings  are  not  as  attractive  for  the 
most  part ;  the  grounds  are  distinctly  inferior  in  extent  and  appearance ; 
and  the  corridors  and  rooms  were  not,  at  least  in  the  schools  visited,  as 
clean  and  fresh  looking  as  those  in  most  of  the  public  school  buildings. 
The  teachers  do  especially  good  work  when  the  unfavourable  surround- 


ings are  considered. 


Lack  of  supervision  is  everywhere  evident. 
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SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

With  only  19  separate  school  districts  out  of  over  4,000,  the 
problem  can  hardly  be  considered  an  acute  one.  Certainly  it  calls,  not 
for  repression  or  bitterness,  but  for  patience  and  an  abiding  faith  in 
democracy  trying  to  find  its  way.  The  issues  are  not  nearly  so  complex 
as  elsewhere,  since  Saskatchewan  is  very  liberal  in  its  provision  for 
religious  instruction  to  school  children. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  there  are  two  essential  principles 
involved  in  the  separate  school  issue,  not  as  it  affects  Saskatchewan 
alone,  but  generally.  These  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  All  children,  regardless  of  their  religious  affiliation,  should  be 
educated  at  public  expense ; 

(2)  Religion  is  an  essential  part  of  all  education.     The  school 
should  make  it  possible  for  children  of  all  denominations  (or 
no   denomination)    to   receive  ethical,   moral,    and   spiritual 
instruction  in  the  form  their  parents  desire. 

The  United  States  upholds  the  first  principle,  but  aims  to  be  neutral 
on  the  second. 

Saskatchewan  carries  out  the  first  principle  by  providing  education 
for  all  children  at  public  expense.  The  Province  carries  out  the  second 
principle  in  a  very  generous  way  by  stipulating  that  the  last  half  hour 
of  the  school  day  may  be  given  to  religious  instruction  whenever  the 
local  boards  so  desire.  The  separate  school  for  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
minority,  as  the  case  may  be,  seems  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  specific 
provision  for  a  half  hour  of  religious  instruction.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey  over  two  hundred  rural  schools  and  twelve  village  public  schools 
reported  the  use  of  the  final  half  hour  for  religious  instruction. 

Without  the  daily  period  allowed  by  law  for  religious  instruction 
there  would  be  much  more  justification  for  the  people  to  insist  upon 
separate  schools  where  their  faith  can  be  imparted.  When  there  is  such 
a  provision  already  existing  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  separate  school, 
especially  in  the  smaller  communities,  where  the  double  school  establish- 
ment means  heavy  tax  burdens,  relatively  inefficient  education,  and 
waste  of  public  resources. 

The  two  schools  in  the  village  of  Vonda,  a  few  hundred  feet  apart, 
illustrate  the  price  paid  by  the  community  that  insists  upon  dividing 
on  the  religious  question  regardless  of  the  half-hour  provision.  Here 
are  two  buildings,  able  teachers,  and  enough  pupils  for  one  good  build- 
ing, with  nothing  but  the  narrow  old-time  studies,  when  this  village, 
without  any  additional  cost,  without  increasing  its  staff,  but  simply  by 
agreeing  to  forget  religious  differences  long  enough  to  support  a  single 
community  school,  could  have  a  school  far  superior  to  the  usual  village 
school,  with  manual  training,  home  economics,  school  gardening,  and 
some  continuation  school  work  that  would  make  it  a  centre  for  education 
for  all  the  countryside. 

No  compulsion  can  help  a  community  in  a  situation  like  this;  but 
only  patience  to  wait  for  the  time  when  both  sides  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  pooling  their  interests  for  the  common  good  of  their  children.  Sooner 
or  later  the  minority  will  see  that  since  their  interests  are  already  safe- 
guarded by  law,  they  are  unfair  to  their  children  in  adhering  to  a 
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separation  of  public  educational  provision  that  necessarily  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  all  education  in  the  community,  their  own  children's 
most  of  all. 

Union  of  Public  and  Separate  Districts. — The  law  is  careful  to 
provide  a  method  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  any  community  that 
sees  the  desirability  of  coming  together  for  the  common  interest. 
Section  63  provides : 

If  in  any  area  there  exist  a  public  school  district  and  a  separate  school 
district  and  it  is  resolved  by  the  ratepayers  of  each  of  such  school  districts  at  a 
public  meeting  of  such  ratepayers  respectively  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  question,  that  it  is  expedient  that  such  districts  should  be  disorganised  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  them  and  erecting  the  area  into  a  public  school  district, 
the  minister  may  by  order,  notice  of  which  shall  be  published  in  The  Saskatchewan 
Gazette,  disorganise  the  existing  districts  and  erect  the  area  into  a  public  school 
district,  with  such  name  as  he  may  decide  upon. 


CIIAI'TKII  XVI. 
SCHOOLS  ix  \<>N-K.V<;LISII  COMMTXITII  s. 


Non-Enylisli  K/rnit-nlx  in  the  Educational  System.  —  Almost  one- 
half  of  the  persons  composing  the  present  population  of  Saskatchewan 
were  born  on  foreign  shores.  To  be  exact,  according  to  the  census  of 
1911,  exactly  50.51  per  cent,  were  born  in  Saskatchewan.  The  rest 
have  come  from  almost  every  known  country  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  Upon  the  whole  these  divergent  elements  have  been  readv  to 
assimilate  with  the  native  Canadian  stock  and  to  accept  Canadian  ideals 
and  manners  arid  customs.  There  are,  however,  some  outstanding 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Among  them  are  certain  groups  of  foreign-lw>ni 
settlers  banded  together  by  common  religious  belief,  who  have  been 
reluctant  to  accept  the  ways  of  their  adopted  country.  These  people 
are  now  retarding  the  process  of  unifying  the  nation.  They  mav  be 
considered  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Colony  Mennonites  ; 
(2)  Colony  Doukhobors;  (3)  Ruthenian  schools;  and  (4)  German 
schools. 

The  Colony  Mennonites.  —  There  are  in  Saskatchewan,  according 
to  the  Dominion  Census  of  June,  1916,  18,934  people  of  the  Mennonite 
faith.  These  may  be  distinguished  as  Progressive  Mennonites  and 
Colony  Mennonites.  The  former  came  to  Canada  chiefly  from  Kansas, 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  whither  they  arrived  originally  a- 
immigrants  from  southern  Russia.  The  latter  came  direct  to  Canada 
from  the  Black  Sea  region  of  Russia,  in  1874  and  later.  The  two 
bodies  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  movement  from  sum  hem 
Russia,  although  the  Progressives  remained  in  the  United  Suites  lon^ 
enough  to  accept  the  ways  of  the  American  people  including  their 
system  of  public  education.  These  Progressives  who,  by  the  way, 
represent  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  Mennonites,  are  active  in  public- 
school  organisation  and  make  free  use  of  the  public  schools  and.  of 
English  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  They  are  not  communists  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  constitute  no  special  educational  problem. 

The  Colony  Mennonites,  on  the  other  hand,  present  a  real  educa- 
tional problem.  From  the  first  they  have  been  opposed  to  public  schools 
and  to  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  for  no  other 
reason,  it  can  be  stated,  than  for  fear  that  with  the  introduction  of 
English  into  the  communities  there  would  come  also  the  "hochmuth" 
of  the  "unredeemed  world  and  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  com- 
munity spirit."  The  fundamental  tenets  of  their  faith  are,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  renunciation  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  refusal 
to  participate  in  civic  duties,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  take  oaths. 

The  Old  Coloniers  stand  on  what  they  believe  to  be  their  rights. 
when  they  resist  public  school  attendance.  To  appreciate  their  point 
of  view  it  is  well  to  take  a  glimpse  at  the  checkered  history  of  the  Men- 
nonites, and  see  what  they  have  suffered  for  "'righteousness'  sake.7' 
Organised  as  a  denomination  of  Evangelical  Christians  in  Switzerland 
in  the  16th  Century,  but  later  taking  their  name  from  the  leader  of  the 
sect  in  Holland,  Menno  Simmons,  the  Mennonitiaa  spread  over  Holland 
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and  northern  Germany;  and  later,  on  account  of  severe  persecutions, 
sought  asylum  in  Austria,  Rumania,  and  finally,  in  Catherine  the 
Great's  reign,  in  Russia.  Here  they  were  permitted  to  worship  God  in 
their  own  way,  and  to  use  their  own  "plattdeutsch"  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  the  schools.  At  length,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  later  wars  with  Turkey,  these  liberal  conditions  gradually 
changed.  Some  form  of  military  service  was  made  obligatory  upon  the 
brotherhoods,  and  Russian  was  introduced  over  their  protests  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

At  this  juncture  the  Colony  Mennonites  began  to  consider  a  new 
asylum  of  the  North  American. continent.  They  ultimately  migrated 
to  Canada,  settling  in  Manitoba.  From  here  some  of  the  brotherhood 
later  removed  to  Saskatchewan,  where  they  are  now  settled  in  17  or 
more  village  communities  centered  near  Warman  and  Hague,  and  in 
16  similar  groups  south  of  Swift  Current,  numbering  altogether  in  the 
two  groups  about  6,000  persons. 

A  definite  written  agreement  was  entered  into  July  23,  1873, 
between  J.  M.  Lowe,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  behalf  of  Hon.  John  Henry  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and 
Messrs.  David  Klassen,  Jacob  Peters,  Heinrich  Wiebe,  and  Cornelius 
Toews,  delegates  from  southern  Russia,  under  which  the  Mennonite 
movement  to  Canada  was  consummated.  Such  paragraphs  of  this 
agreement  as  are  of  concern  to  present  discussion  are  quoted  below : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Immigration  Branch, 

Ottawa,  23rd  July,  1873. 
Gentlemen, — 

I  have  the  honour  under  the  instruction  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, to  state  to  you  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  day's  date  the  following 
facts  relating  to  advantages  offered  to  settlers,  and  to  the  immunities  afforded 
to  Mennonites,  which  are  established  by  the  Statute  Law  of  Canada,  and  by  order 
of  His  Excellence,  Governor  General  in  Council,  for  the  information  of  German 
Mennonites,  having  intention  to  emigrate  to  Canada  via  Hamburg: 

I.  An  entire  exemption  from  any  Military  service  is,  by  Law  and  Order  in 
Council  granted  to  the  denominations  of  Christians  called  "Mennonites." 

10.  The  fullest  privilege  of  exercising  their  religious  principales  is  by  Law 
afforded  to  the  Mennonites,  without  any  kind  of  molestation  or  restriction  what- 
ever, and  the  same  privilege  extends  to  the  education  of  their  children  in  schools. 

II.  The  privilege  of  affirming  instead  of  making  affidavits,  is  afforded  by 
Law. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Sgd.)     P.  M.  LOWE. 
Secretary  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Of  vital  importance  is  paragraph  10,  under  which  "the  fullest 
privilege  of  exercising  their  religious  principles  is  by  law  afforded  the 
Mennonites,  without  any  Icind  of  molestation  or  restriction  whatever, 
and  the  same  privilege  extends  to  the  education  of  their  children,  in  'the 
schools."  This  was  territorial  days.  By  virtue  of  the  above  la:w  and 
Order-in-Council  the  Colony  Mennonites  have  resisted  all  attempts  made 
in  recent  years  to  induce  them  to  organise  public  schools  and  to  instruct 
in  English. 

What  the  Study  of  the  Colony  Mennonite  Schools  Disclosed. — The 
Old  Coloniers  live  in  village  communities,  each  under  an  overseer,  who 
looks  after  the  economic  welfare  of  the  group,  and  a  pastor,  who  looks 
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after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  village.  Certain  pasture  lands  are 
held  in  common ;  but  the  outlying  farms  are  held  in  fee  simple  by 
individual  owners,  who  drive  out  daily — sometimes  as  far  as  four  to 
five  miles — to  till  the  land,  as  is  the  custom  under  the  medieval  system 
still  prevailing  in  Russia.  Each  village  has  its  church  and  school.  The 
school  house  always  contains  housing  quarters  for  the  teacher  and  his 
family  at  one  end  and  the  school  room  at  the  opposite.  A  common  hall 
separates  the  two.  The  class  rooms  are  badly  lighted — Avindows  on  three 
sides  invariably — and  poorly  ventilated.  They  have  no  modern  equip- 
ment. The  children  sit  on  backless  wooden  benches.  Maps,  globes, 
clocks,  etc.,  are  unknown  and  even  blackboards  are  few  and  small. 

In  this  atmosphere  the  Mennonite  children  spend  six  or  more 
months  each  year — the  boys  from  6  to  14  years  and  the  girls  from  6  to 
12,  grinding  through  this  limited  school  fare:  German  Fiebel  (primer) 
Catechism,  New  Testament,  and  Old  Testament — these  forming  the 
brief  steps  in  the  required  "reading  and  Godliness."  Much  time  is 
devoted  to  prayer  and  hymn  singing,  and  some  to  ciphering  and  writing. 
No  time  is  devoted  to  geography,  history,  civics  or  hygiene.  The  Men- 
nonite child  has  little  conception  of  the  geography  of  the  land  in  which 
he  lives.  His  only  history  is  that  of  the  Mennonite  church.  As  for 
the  ideals,  the' aspirations  and  the  future  of  the  Canadian  people,  they 
are  largely  meaningless  to  him;  for  while  he  lives  in  Canada  he  is  not 
of  Canada. 

Method  of  Approach. — This  is  a  trying  time  for  the  language 
question  in  Canada,  particularly  in  a  Province  like  Saskatchewan  where 
almost  one-half  of  the  people  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  one  important 
fact  to  be  kept  in  the  foreground  is  how  best  to  assimilate  and  Canadian- 
ise  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  people,  without  forcing  the  process  of 
transition  so  rapidly  that  the  best  of  the  inheritance  from  foreign  shores 
becomes  lost.  This  calls  for  exceptional  patience  and  firmness;  these 
will  probably  in  the  end  accomplish  more  than  the  application  of  harsh 
measures. 

The  Mennonites  have  given  the  Government  the  most  perplexing 
problem,  by  reason  of  the  above-stated  Dominion  contract.  To  be  sure, 
even  among  them  there  are  indications  of  a  very  gradual  change  for  the 
better.  In  some  villages  there  is  evidence  of  some  colony  disintegra- 
tion. Excommunication  has  been  resorted  to  repeatedly  to  keep  the 
membership  under  control.  Even  this  harsh  weapon  used  by  the 
brotherhood  has  not  always  been  successful.  Thus,  for  example,  one 
family  living  in  the  village  of  Neuhorst  has  begun  to  send  its  children 
to  the  Osier  public  school,  four  and  a  half  miles  distant.  The  overseer 
of  Neuhorst,  a  progressive  man,  expressed  himself  as  entirely  favour- 
able to  English  instruction  for  his  own  children — if  he  only  dared. 

Under  section  93  of  The  British  North  America  Act  "in  and  for 
each  province  the  legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to 
'  education"  subject  to  the  provision  that  "nothing  in  any  such  law  shall 
prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  privilege  with  respect  to  denomina- 
tional schools  which  any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  in  the  Province 
at  the  union."  Whether  this  particular  act  of  granting  the  Mennon- 
ites unlimited  religious  and  educational  privileges  is  or  is  not  binding 
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upon  the  citizenship  of  Saskatchewan,  if  it  were  shown  that  the  pre- 
vailing practices  are  a  menace  to  the  public,  is  not  for  this  survey  to 
settle.  This  is  for  the  courts  to  decide.  The  Provincial  Legislature 
can  and  should  take  some  action  on  the  ground  that  the  problem,  as 
now  is  apparent,  seriously  threatens  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  ultimate  responsibility  would  then  rest  with  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  in  case  of  appeal. 

After  serious  consideration  of  the  question  in  all  its  phases  it  is 
the  conviction  of  the  Survey  that  the  Government  should  now  take  the 
steps  outlined  below  for  the  improvement  of  educational  conditions 
among  the  Mennonites,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  upheld  by  the  highest 
Dominion  authority.  Such  action  would  speedily  redound  to  the  better- 
ment of  education  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Mennonites : 

(1)  Place    all    Mennonite     schools    under    definite    Government 
inspection. 

(2)  Require  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  to  hold  valid 
certificates  to  teach  school. 

(3)  Make  the  public  school  course  of  study  the  basis  of  school 
work;  but  permit  the  teaching  of  religion,  as  at  present,  in 
German. 

(4)  Include   all   lands   in    the   colonies   for    taxation    for   school 
purposes. 

(5)  Introduce  the  reorganisation  gradually,  allowing  not  less  than 
two  years'  time  for  items  2.  and  3. 

Comments  on  the  Proposed  Reorganisation. — The  Director  of  the 
Survey  has  since  his  return  to  the  United  States  made  a  study  of  the 
only  Colony  Mennonites  in  this  country — nine  colonies  in  Hutchinson 
and  Hanson  Counties,  South  Dakota.  While  these  people  continue  to 
live  the  old  community  life,  one  can  see  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
mode  of  life  over  the  Saskatchewan  type.  They  all  can  speak  English, 
many  fluently.  This  intercourse  with  other  people  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected,  in  a  noticeable  way.  their  religious  life.  The  State  of 
South  Dakota  requires  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction;  the  state 
course  of  study  i?  used :  the  teacher?  are  resrularlv  certificated  bv  state 
authority;  the  schools  are  all  of  them  public  schools;  and  they  are 
inspected  by  the  country  superintendents  just  the  same  as  other  public 
schools.  In  the  past,  it  is  true,  considerable  time — varying  from  one- 
half  hour  to  two  hours  daily — has  been  given  to  German,  and  German 
as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools:;  but  recently  German  as  n, 
medium  of  instruction  in  Mennonite,  parochial,  private  schools,  and 
other  schools  has  been  discontinued  at  the  request  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense.  These  steps  may  seem  radical  to  some  people;  but  they 
will  assuredly  hasten  the  Americanisation  process,  and  for  it,  some 
day,  the  state  may  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  very  people  who  assumed 
rights  that  the  state  is  now  curtailing. 

Comments  on  the  suggested  changes  in  the  Mennonite  schools  are 
really  unnecessary.  The  subject  may  be  passed  over  with  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  present  scheme  of  school  support  among  the  Old 
Coloniers.  The  schools  are  maintained  at  a  trivial  outlay.  Aside  from 


this  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  pay  only  the  insignificant  "supple- 
mentary revenue"  tax.  The  present  schools  are  less  expensive  than 
public  schools.  Under  the  proposed  municipal  plan  of  reorganisation 
all  this  would  be  changed.  Vast  areas  of  land  which  at  the  present 
lime  escape  taxation  for  school  purposes,  except  as  stated  above,  would 
be  brought  under  taxation,  and  the  rates  used  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  within  the  municipality.  The  brotherhood  are  thrifty  and 
calculating  in  money  matters,  and  might  be  helped  to  see  "the  light" 
by  being  obliged  to  pay  public  school  rates  in  addition  to  their  present 
school  tax. 


•rrt  /a  braetefs   J/ren'  /ftf  /u/ntitn   o/  /e/ni/irs  in  Mr  Sfff/f/nf/tfi. 
porr/o/is  s/roiv  <//«*•"•/«•  "or  or<?afi>z?<f. 


Map.  7.— Old  Colonier  Settlement  South  of  Swift  Current. 
The  real  significance  of  this  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  ma]) 
on  thl-  page.     The  area  depicted  includes  the  Old  Colonier  settleme: 
south  of  Swift  Current,  and  locates  most  of  the  villages.     The  colony 
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proper  contains  101,760  acres  of  land  not  included  in  the  public  school 
districts.  The  small  railroad  town  of  Wymark,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  progressive  element,  has  been  erected  as  a  public  school  district, 
and  operates  a  well-taught  and  well-attended  two-teacher  school.  This 
defection  marked  the  first  inroads  on  the  colony  lands,  as  it  includes 
in  the  school  district  two  small  villages,  Schoenwies  and  Schwanzenfeldt. 

Under  municipal  school  organisation  it  might  be  worth  a  trial 
for  the  Government  and  municipal  boards  to  co-operate  in  maintaining 
public  schools  near  a  few  of  the  villages.  The  schools  could  be  planned 
as  community  schools  with  ample  equipment,  including  home  for  the 
teacher.  The  school  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  strong  progressive 
Mennonite  teacher,  of  which  a  few  are  available.  There  should  be  the 
strictest  health  inspection  in  each  of  these  schools.  All  the  Mennonite 
schools  inspected  under  the  survey  proved  to  be  unsanitary ;  the  children 
appear  underfed,  dirty  and  unkempt,  and  live  in  unventilated  houses. 
The  villagers  intermarry  to  such  an  extent  that  inbreeding  is  quite 
evident.  Health  inspection  and  health  instruction  could  be  made  a 
practical  feature  of  these  schools,  whose  teachers  should  have  the 
co-operation  of  a  special  school  nurse  appointed  by  the  Government  for 
this  field.  Once  the  crust  is  broken  the  Old  Coloniers  will  probably 
learn,  as  did  their  brothers  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  retain  their  religion  in  its  oldtime  purity,  even  though 
they  accept  the  tongue  of  the  land  in  which  they  and  their  children  live. 

The  Community  DouJchobors. — The  Russian  Doukhobors,  or 
"spirit-wrestlers,"  first  made  their  appearance  in  Saskatchewan  in 
1899.  They  are  communists  and  believe  in  internationalism  and 
vegetarianism.  Like  the  Mennonites  they  are  afforded  liberal  induce- 
ments to  colonise  the  new  lands;  but,  fortunately,  unlike  the  Mennon- 
ites, they  received  no  exceptional  privileges  in  the  matters  of  education. 
Some  5,500  of  these  people  settled  northward  of  Yorkton  in  the 
Veregin-Kamsack  section  and  about  2,500  took  up  lands  near  Rostihern. 

At  the  outstart  they  were  all  communists,  dwelling  in  quaint 
villages  of  Russian  construction.  They  are  a  robust  people,  cleanly 
in  their  habits,  and  unusually  trustworthy.  Barring  their  occasional 
outbursts  of  religious  fanaticism,  they  are  quiet  and  law-abiding.  In 
order  to  save  their  homestead  rights  and  for  other  reasons  many  of 
the  Doukhobors  have  begun  to  break  away  from  community  life,  so 
that  now  probably  40  per  cent,  of  them  live  on  their  own  farms,  where 
they  take  great  pride  in  constructing  substantial  houses  and  large 
barns.  These  independent  Doukhobors  are  excellent  farmers  and  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools. 

In  1902  Peter  Veregin,  their  old-time  leader  in  Russia,  returned 
from  Siberian  exile  and  found  asylum  with  his  religious  compatriots 
in  Saskatchewan.  For  the  time  being  he  succeeded  in  checking  the 
colony  disintegration — a  most  unfortunate  circumstance.  But  since 
his  recent  removal  to  British  Columbia  with  a  group  of  malcontents 
there  are  indications  that  communism  will  die  a  natural  deatih,  as  it 
has  done  in  other  places  where  tried.  Several  villages  in  the  Kamsack 
section  have  already  been  abandoned,  or  nearly  so.  The  1916  census 
gives  the  total  number  of  Doukhobors  now  residing  in  Saskatchewan 
at  5,880,  having  decreased  from  8,470  in  1911. 
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The  community  Doukhobors  live  in  public  school  districts.  They 
have  begun  to  send  their  children  to  public  schools,  although  not  with 
the  regularity  desirable  nor  for  the  length  of  time  required  under  The 
School  Act.  These  people  will  obey  the  new  Attendance  Act,  if  it  is 
made  clear  to  them.  They  have  a  deep  respect  for  law.  Now  thai 
the  provincial  police  have  been  made  attendance  officers  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  all  their  children  of  compulsory  school  age  will  soon 
be  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The  urgent  need,  however,  is  to  place  the 
right  type  of  teacher  in  charge  of  their  schools,  English-speaking  men 
and  women  of  good  Canadian  ideals,  who  can  help  the  Doukhobors  to 
attain  the  place  that  should  be  theirs  in  Canadian  life. 

Ruthenians  and  Ruthenian  Schools. — The  term  "Ruthenian"  is 
used  freely  in  this  Province,  and  as  popularly  applied  includes  many 
people  of  Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  origin,  not  regularly  of  the 
ethnic  group  known  as  Ruthenian.  There  are  in  Saskatchewan,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1916,  59,302  people  classified  as  Austro- 
Hungarians,  and  19,126  as  Russian,  a  total  of  78,428.  Certainly  only 
a  small  number  of  these  are  properly  Ruthenians.  In  the  most  liberal 
interpretation  "Ruthenian"  in  Saskatchewan  embraces  5,865  Ruthe- 
nians proper,  12,100  Galicians,  4,005  Bukowinians,  and  4,53C 
Ukranians,  a  total  of  only  27,506. 

The  Ruthenians,  in  the  limited  sense,  came  originally  from  Little 
Russia.  They  are  an  intensely  nationalistic  and  independent  people, 
loving  their  Slavic  tongue,  their  traditions  and  history.  But  theirs 
has  been  a  checkered  existence.  They  have  successively  been  under 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Austria,  suffering  much,  gradually  being  reduced 
to  a  poverty-stricken  peasantry,  but  still  clinging  to  their  own  language 
and  the  traditions  of  past  greatness. 

A  vast  movement  of  Slavs  to  the  ISTew  World  began  in  the  late 
seventies.  First  they  came  to  the  United  States,  where  t'hey  are  now 
counted  in  numbers  upward  of  a  million.  In  1894  they  made  their 
way  to  Canada,  the  great  inflow  to  Saskatchewan  beginning  a  few  yeari 
later. 

The  Ruthenians  must  not  be  thought  of  in  the  same  light  with  the 
Mennonites  and  Doukhobors.  They  have  no  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion through  exclusive  group  life.  They  are  anxious  to  become 
Canadians  and  to  add  their  bit  to  Canadian  greatness.  But  they  wish 
to  do  this  in  their  own  way.  They  have  decided  political  inclinations. 
This  they  have  already  demonstrated  by  electing  their  own  school 
trustees,  members  of  municipal  councils,  etc.  They  are  eager  for  the 
English  language;  but  they  long  to  preserve  their  own  tongue  also. 
This  is  natural  in  the  first  foreign  generation.  Because  of  this  eager- 
ness to  preserve  their  mother  tongue  they  have  been  insisting  upon 
having  in  the  schools  Ruthenian-speaking  teachers,  which  generally 
has  meant  inferior  teachers  with  little  ability  to  give  English 
instruction. 

.The  Ruthenian  Schools  Analysed. — The  Rutheni-an  schools  are, 
on  the  wfhole,  poorly  organised  and  poorly  taught.  The  outstanding 
facts  are:  (1)  Many  meagrely  prepared  and  naturally  unqualified 
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teachers;  (2)  short  school  terms  (mainly  ''summer  schools");  and  (3) 
poor  attendance  and  great  wastage  up  through  the  grades. 

The  schools  are  frequently  short-time  schools,  which  close  down 
for  winter  in  December  and  are  not  opened  again  till  after  "seeding" 
in  the  spring.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  the  school  'houses  have  been 
constructed  as  cheaply  as  possible  by  the  ratepayers,  who  until  recently 
could  not  afford  better  shelter  for  the  children.  The  school  houses  are 
for  the  most  part  frame  structures,  flimsily  built  and  ceiled  instead  of 
being  plastered.  Many  are  too  cold  to  keep  open  in  winter.  To  this 
might  be  added  that  many  children  walked  to  school  a  distance  of  four 
or  more  miles.  This  makes  it  hazardous  to  send  them  in  winter. 

The  following  table  discloses  a  more  serious  condition.  It  was 
compiled  from  15  Ruthenian  schools  chosen  at  random  in  4  inspector- 
ates, between  Saskatoon  and  Yorkton : 


Fifteen  schools 

Grade  attended 

I 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

14 

7 

1 

1 

28 

16 

6 

'e 

4 

30 

14 

4 

2 

1 

1 

24 

16 

4 

i 

9 

7 

4 

i 

5 

3 

2 

Number  of  pupils 

13 

7 

7 

in  each  class 

22 

14 

20 

15 

1 

23 

'7 

3 

2 

30 

'4 

4 

1 

15 

14 

10 

4 

1 

37 

9 

4 

5 

14 

6 

1 

'2 

17 

2 

i 

4 

Total  by  grades  

301 

11.3 

67 

36 

8 

2 

2 

1 

Almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  attendance  is  in  the  first  grade. 
Practically  no  pupils  get  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  The  education  of 
these  children  is  limited,  accordingly,  to  reading,  writing,  a  little  com- 
position work,  a  little  ciphering,  and  song — most  of  these  schools  sing 
patriotic  and  other  songs  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  English  schools. 
Geography,  Canadian  History,  Canadian  Government,  and  similar 
studies  of  vital  importance  to  the  foreign  born  are  taught  from  the  fifth 
grade  onward,  in  which  grades  these  15  schools  have  only  13  pupils. 
Comment  is  unnecessary,  particularly  if  this  table  is  studied  in  con- 
junction with  Table  11  in  Chapter  VI. 

How  to  Improve  School  Conditions  in  Ruthenian  Com/munities. — 
The  one  great  factor  in  improving  Ruthenian  schools  is  the  teacher. 
Given  the  right  type  of  teacher,  the  other  obstacles  can  in  time  be  over- 
come. Ruthenian  school  trustees  do  not  always  take  the  advice  of  tho 
inspectors  in  choosing  their  teachers,  usually  to  their  own  grief.  The 
study  'has  disclosed,  however,  that  a  higher  class  of  teachers  is  gradually 
coming  into  the  Ruthenian  schools,  first,  because  they  pay  better 
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salaries  than  many  English-speaking  communities.  ;1iul  second,  because 
the  inspectors  arc  ma  king  a  concerted  effort  to  place  in  the  schools  well 
tquipped  teachers  of  real  missionary  spirit. 

Living  conditions  in  the  average  Unthenian  home  are  unsatis- 
factory and  poorly  suited  to  teachers.  ( '!<  aiiliness  and  hygienic  laws 
are  disregarded  quite  generally.  It  is  accordingly  necessary  in  these 
districts  to  erect  houses  for  the  teachers. 

To  improve  conditions  still  further,  the  Survey  recommends: 

(1)  That  promising  young  men   and  women — English-speaking, 
of  Ruthenian  and  Canadian  origin — of  good  native  ability 
and  missionary  zeal,  be  chosen  on  nomination  of  the  inspector, 
and  trained  "in  the  normal  schools  at  government  expense,  on 
agreement  that  they  teach  at  least  three  years  in  Ruthenian 
schools ; 

(2)  That  specially  prepared  Canadian  teachers — preferably  mar- 
ried men  with  practical  wives — be  subsidised  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  teach  in  the  schools  for  a  definite  term  of  years ; 

(3)  That  model  community  schools  be  organised  with  government 
aid,  as  outlined  in  Chapter  VII. 

Permanent  Teachers  and  Model  Schools  for  Ruthenian  Districts. — 
To  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  strong  teachers  even  in  poorly  equipped 
schools,  a  simple  instance  may  be  cited.  This  is  Fedoruk  School  District 
Xo.  2342,  near  the  center  of  a  large  Ruthenian  settlement.  Tt  is  in 
charge  of  a  Canadian  teacher  who  lives  with  his  wife  and  child  in  a 
small  house  on  the  school  grounds.  The  school  is  attended  by  38 
Ruthenian  children,  who  have  made  excellent  progress  under  this 
teacher  and  have  displayed  an  intense  interest  in  their  school  work.  The 
school  garden  was  the  best  seen  anywhere  on  the  study  round  over  the 
Province.  The  school  had,  as  one  of  its  practical  activities,  sold  30 
bushels  of  potatoes  from  its  garden  for  patriotic  purposes  and  had  many 
bushels  left. 

It  is  necessary,  unfortunately,  to  close  this  school  during  the 
winter  months,  because  both  the  school  house  and  dwelling  house  are 
too  poorly  constructed  for  cold  weather. 

If  the  Government  would  take  such  a  community  and  set  up  in  it 
a  model  school,  in  charge  of  a  teacher  of  the  type  now  there,  Canaclian- 
isation  of  the  people  would  go  forward  rapidly.  Not  alone  would  the 
school  have  a  man  teacher  in  charge,  but  his  wife  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  among  the  women  for  clean,  sanitary  living  and  well  kept,  well 
nourished  children. 

Private  Schools  in  Certain  Non-English  Communities. — About 
1,800  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  region  of  Humboldfc-Muen- 
ster  is  peopled  by  German-Russians  and  Germans,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  other  nationalities.  The  Benedictine  Order  dominates  much  of 
the  section,  Avith  here  and  there  some  German  Lutherans.  Until  recently 
much  of  this  territory  has  lain  outside  of  organised  school  districts. 
Parochial  schools  have  taken  the  place  of  public  schools,  in  some  places, 
because  only  boarding  school.-  seemed  practicable  in  these  sparsely 
peopled  regions;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  of  a  desire  to  keep  the 
school  population  under  church  control. 
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The  Department  of  Education  has  a  special  inspector  in  charge  of 
German-speaking  communities.  His  chief  task  is  to  organise  new  puhlic 
school  districts.  In  some  instances  the  private  schools  have  hindered, 
or  at  least  retarded,  the  erection  of  public  schools.  But,  all  considered, 
this  newly  settled  region  is  making  commendable  headway  in  educational 
matters,  albeit  that  much  instruction  is,  and  has  been,  given  in  the 
German  tongue. 

The  Humboldt  group  of  schools  particularly  has  been  subjected  to 
much  discussion  by  the  public.  There  are  in  this  group  12  parochial 
schools^  with  an  enrolment  of  about  525  pupils.  The  instruction  is 
bi-lingual,  about  one-half  English  and  one-half  German.  The  teachers 
are  efficient  and  well  trained,  so  that  the  children  probably  learn  as 
much  English  as  they  would  in  some  all-English  schools.  It  does  not 
"set  well"  in  an  English-speaking  country,  however,  particularly  at  the 
present  time,  to  permit  private  schools  to  spring  up  here  and  there  over 
the  land,  wholly  without  Government  direction  or  inspection. 

By  The  School  Act,  parents  are  under  no  compulsion  to  send  their 
children  to  public  school,  provided  "the  child  is  under  instruction  in 
some  other  satisfactory  manner"  The  authority  which  makes  the  law 
has  the  power  also  to  say  whether  the  other  means  are  satisfactory  or  not. 
In  other  words,  if  children  are  kept  out  of  public  school  and  sent  to 
private  schools  instead,  the  Government  must  take  upon  itself  to  inspect 
all  such  schools  to  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed  and  the  children  given  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  a  public  school  education. 

The  Survey  recommends : 

(1)  That    all    private    schools    now    operating    without    specific 
authority   of   law   be   placed   under   competent   Government 
inspection ; 

(2)  That  in  matters  of  study  course,  teacher  certification,  etc., 
these  schools  be  adjusted  gradually  to  conform  more  closely 
to  the  needs  of  the  Canadian  people; 

(3)  That  in  these  and   all  other  parochial  and  private  schools 
German,   as  a  medium    of    instruction,    be    reduced    to    a 
minimum. 

The  Survey  recommends,  finally: 

(1)   That  all  public  schools  be  authorised  to  use  public  school 

buildings  for   teaching   a   non-English   language    only   after 

regular  school  hours. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  EXAMINATION  SYSTEM. 

"Are  we  not  busy  preparing  students  to  pass  examinations  rather 
than  training  men  to  do  a  work  ?"  asks  one  of  the  school  officers  of 
the  Province  in  his  official  report.  The  question  may  well  be  asked 
regarding  the  entire  Saskatchewan  examination  system,  since  in  it  the 
Province  perpetuates  a  system  that  has  been  abandoned  in  most 
progressive  countries. 

History  of  Examinations. — In  its  modern  form  the  examination 
is  a  development  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Historically  it  represents 
the  attempt  to  introduce  standards,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  to  have 
accomplished  good  results  in  giving  definiteness  to  the  work  of  schools 
of  every  grade.  With  the  attainment  of  certain  more  or  less  uniform 
standards,  however,  the  examination  lost  its  usefulness  and  gradually 
fell  into  disuse.  England,  long  the  stronghold  of  the  examination 
system,  finally  had  to  give  it  up  in  large  part,  after  men  like  Matthew 
Arnold  had  shown  that  the  policy  of  paying  government  grants  on  the 
results  of  examinations  produced  "a  monstrous  uniformity ;"  and  after 
agitation  against  examinations  had  led  the  Royal  Education  Commis- 
sion (1886-88)  to  sense  a  real  danger  and  Mr.  Herbert's  "The  Sacrifice 
of  Education  to  Examination"  (1889)  had  led  the  way  for  reform. 
When  the  English  Government  abolished  the  system  of  wholesale  exam- 
inations in  1897,  it  did  so  on  the  express  ground  that  examinations  did 
not  constitute  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  distribution  of  grants  and  did 
not  secure  the  results  aimed  at — general  educational  efficiency. 

Even  the  surviving  elements  in  the  English  examination  system 
are  being  attacked.  The  English  Association  (London)  is  careful  to 
say  in  a  recent  report1  that  "The  publication  of  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  elementary  examinations  in  English  must  not  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  English  Association  is  committed  to  any 
approval  of  the  system  now  in  vogue.  The  whole  principle  of  subject- 
ing children  at  this  stage  to  external  examination  is  on  educational 
grounds  open  to  grave  question."  The  report  points  out  that  in  Scot- 
land the  practice  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned;  that  there  "the 
duty  of  examining  young  children  is  left  to  the  teacher,  and  the  results 
are  checked  by  the  inspector."  A  recent  report  by  the  National  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  Ireland  also  scores  examinations. 

Experience  in  other  countries  has  been  similar  to  that  in  England. 
France  and  Germany  still  cling  to  certain  examination  features,  but  in 
general  the  practice  has  been  to  develop  an  examination  system  to  the 
point  where  certain  standards  were  reached  and  t*hen  do  away  almost 
entirely  with  the  examination  machinery.  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  the  present  policy  is  to  leave  more  and  more  responsibility 
to  the  individual  teacher  and  principal,  depending  upon  good  teacher- 
training  and  proper  supervision  of  teaching  to  maintain  standards. 

Pamphlet  No.  317.     English  Papers  in  Examinations  for  Pupils  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales.  1917. 
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The  Saskatchewan  Plan.— Saskatchewan  has  not  yet  discarded  her 
examination  machinery  as  others  have  done.  In  this  Province  the 
examination  system  breaks  in,  so  to  speak,  at  three  important  points  in 
the  school  career — eighth  grade  (admission  to  high  school) ;  teachers' 
certificates;  and  entrance  to  the  university. 

Regarding  admission  to  high  schools  and  collegiates  the  regulations 
provide : 

(1)  There  shall  be  held  annually  by  the  department  a  qualifying 
examination  for  Grade  VIII  diplomas. 

(2)  Holders  of  Grade  VIII  diplomas  shall  be  entitled  to  admis- 
sion to  a  high  school  or  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  study  for 
high  schools  in  such  schools  as  give  instruction  therein. 

(3)  The  board  of  trustees  of  any  high  school  or  collegiate  institute 
may   make   provision  for   the  admission   and  instruction    of 
pupils  in  the  work  of  Grade  VIII  as  prescribed  for  public 
schools.     Before  being  admitted  pupils  shall  satisfy  the  prin- 
cipal that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  for 
public  schools  up  to  and  including  Grade  VII. 

(4)  In  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  standing  of  a  pupil  applying  for 
admission  to  a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  an  appeal 
shall  lie  to  the  inspector  of  schools  for  the  district  whose 
decision  shall  be  final, 

There  is  the  further  provision  that: 

(5)  In  any  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  where  the  work  of 
Grade  VIII  is  included  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
governing  high  schools,  pupils  taking  such  work  may  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  principal  to  the  Department  be 
permitted   to   enter   upon   the   high   school    course   of   study 
without  examination. 

(6)  (a)   In  any  school  district  within  the  limits  of  which  a  high 
school  or  collegiate  institute  is  in  operation  and  where  the 
work  of  the  teacher  has  been  satisfactorily  reported  upon  by 
the  inspector  of  schools,   the  minister  may,  upon   the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  where  such  official  is  employed,  or 
where  no  superintendent  is  employed  the  principal   or   the 
teacher  in  charge  of  Grade  VIII,  admit  a  pupil  to  a  high 
school  without  examination. 

(6)  The  principal  of  the  school  or  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  Grade  VIII  shall  submit  to  the  Department  when  required 
full  information  respecting  the  age,  attendance,  attitude  to 
work  and  general  proficiency  of  any  pupil  recommended  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  regulation. 

The  regulations  go  on  to  say  that  "in  all  other  schools  the  pupils 
shall  be  required  to  pass  the  examinations  in  such  subjects  of  Grade 
VIII  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Department,"  but 
that  notwithstanding  anything-  in  the  above  passages,  ''any  pupil  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  writing  upon  the  Grade  VIII  examination." 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to  set  up  the  written  examination, 
with  its  low  rating  of  35  and  50  per  cent.,  a?  the  legalised 
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route  to  the  high  school.  Paragraph  Ga  (page  0;  of  the  regulations  i? 
a  concession  to  the  newer  conception  of  high  school  entrance,  but  tlu- 
evident  intent,  made  clear  in  the  precise  language  of  paragraph  s.  i- 
to  make  the  examination  the  goal.  The  concession  made  to  agricultural 
students  (paragraph  9)  might  just  as  well  be  made  for  all  pupils.  The 
principle  involved  in  it — that  education  beyond  the  grades  shall  be 
available  for  all  boys  and  girls  mature  enough  to  profit  by  it — is  sound 
and  will  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial.  Maturity  and  desire  for  an 
education  provide  more  effective  motives  than  examinations. 

The  examination  bar  placed  at  the  eighth  grade  stopping  place 
emphasises  the  point  made  in  the  chapter  on  high  schools — that  the 
Province  does  not  yet  view  the  high  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  As  soon  as  this  idea  once  grips  the  public,  and 
the  realisation  becomes  general  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  have  at 
least  a  high  school  education,  the  bars  will  be  dropped  down,  and  pupil? 
will  pass,  as  they  should,  as  readily  from  eighth  grade  to  ninth  (i.e., 
into  the  present  high  school),  as  they  do  from  fifth  to  sixth  or  anywhere 
else  along  the  line. 

The  eighth  grade  examination  is  spoken  of  as  a  bar.  In  many 
cases  it  is  an  open  door  for  the  immature,  though  perhaps  bright,  pupil-, 
to  get  into  high  school.  Many  a  principal  explained  proudly  that  "lit 
had  no  Grade  VIII's  this  year  because  his  seventh  graders  had  al! 
passed  the  eighth  grade  examination  last  year."  It  is  a  poor  seventh 
grade  pupil  who  cannot  answer  50  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade  ques- 
tions correctly.  Then  why  wait  for  the  eighth  grade  1  It  is  just  such 
incidents  as  these  that  have  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  examination 
system  in  other  countries.  The  examination  can  scarcely  take  into 
account  the  maturity  of  the  pupil  or  his  general  ability  to  carry  on 
more  advanced  work.  This  the  teacher  knows  better  than  anyone  else. 
She  will  have  her  own  examinations,  or  brief  tests,  from  time  to  time : 
and  she  will  also  have  that  intimate  knowledge  that  comes  only  from 
everyday  contact. 

The  Provincial  eighth  grade  examination  should  be  abolished:  in 
its  place  ?hould  be  a  provision  that  every  pupil  who  completes  eighth 
grade  satisfactorily  will  be  admitted  to  high  school  or  collegiate 
on  application  ;  that  seventh  grade  pupils  will  not  be  admitted  to  high 
school  work:1  and  that  for  all  special  cases  of  pupil?  not  graduates  of 
eighth  grades  the  prii^eipal  of  the  collegiate  shall  decide.  This  would 
put  the  problem  of  promotion  to  hi<rh  school  whore  it  belong — with  th'- 
local  school  authorities.  The  Provincial  Department's  task  would  then 
be  to  see  that  school  standards  are  maintained,  so  that  the  pupils  who 
gx>  forth  to  higher  work  aro  really  equipped  for  it. 

The  qualifvin<r  examinations  for  teachers'  diplomas  are  open  to 
the  same  objections  that  lie  aarainst  eighth  grade  examinations  and  to 
certain  others  that  are  equally  fundamental.  Written  examination-? 
will  not  produce  the  best  results  in  selecting  teacher*.  The  poore=r 
teacher?  will  pa=s  the  hr?t  examination?  and  vice  versa.  But  apart 
from  this,  flic  verv  existence  of  the  tvnp  of  qnalifving  examination 
required  i?  a  reflection  ou  the  hicrh  school?  and  collegiate?.  Ideally  th" 


Unless,  of  course,  a  junior  high  school  plnn  is  adopted. 
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normal  schools  should  receive  only  those  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  of  the  high  schools.  In  any  event  certification  by  the  high 
school  principal  should  be  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  student's 
qualifications,  not  a  mere  academic  examination  on  Part  I1  and 
Part  II.2 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  historical  functions  of  examina- 
tions as  a  standardising  device.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  this 
score  for  the  annual  departmental  examinations  for  diplomas.  They 
do  make  certain  that,  as  far  as  paper  examinations  can  assure  it.  work 
completed  in  one  collegiate  is  equivalent  to  that  of  any  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  system  of  a  cumulative  examination  places  a  serious 
burden  upon  the  schools.  It  means  that  instead  of  taking  up  a  subject- 
unit  and  disposing  of  it  in  one  year,  the  subject  must  be  dragged  out 
through  all  the  years  of  high  school.  This  means  a  large  number  of 
very  short  recitation  periods,  an  excessive  apportionment  of  subjects  or 
fragments  of  subjects  to  each  teacher,  and  a  general  scattering  of 
interest  that  must  be  most  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  educa- 
tional progress.  It  would  seem  as  though  Saskatchewan,  like  the 
Western  States  nearest  to  her,  had  so  far  developed  her  educational 
system  that  she  could  present  an  unbroken  chain  of  progress  from  grade- 
school  to  high  school  and  from  high  school  to  normal  school  or  univer- 
sity, with  no  formal  Department  examinations  of  any  kind  to  block 
the  way  or  to  divert  the  teachers  from  their  fundamental  task  of 
educating  boys  and  girls,  rather  than  preparing  for  examinations. 

The  Teacher's  Measure®  of  Achievement. — Nothing  in  this  chapter 
should  be  construed  as  denying  to  the  teacher  the  legitimate  use  of 
the  examination  in  her  own  school.  Examinations  rightly  handled 
constitute  a  valuable  teaching  as  well  as  testing  device  that  no  instructor 
will  neglect.  At  present  the  teacher  has  close  at  hand,  'however,  other 
and  perhaps  more  reliable  methods  of  testing  achievement.  Saskat- 
chewan teachers  have  an  excellent  opportunity  just  now  to  inform  them- 
selves regarding  the  new  tests  and  scales  in  the  fundamental  subjects 
that  are  being  worked  out  by  Thorndike,  Courtis,  Ayres,  and  others. 
These  will  form  valuable  supplementary  agencies  for  t!he  measuring 
process.  Adequate  use  of  available  means  of  this  sort  will  make  still 
more  unnecessary  the  present  elaborate  examination  system  in 
Saskatchewan. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Briefly,  then,  it  is  recommended : 

That  the  present  examination  machinery  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum;  specifically,  that  pupils  satisfactorily  completing 
the  eighth  grade  automatically  qualify  for  admission  to  high  school; 
that  the  high  school  work,  after  inspection  by  the  Department,  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  all  qualifying  examinations  for  admission  to  normal 
schools  and  the  university. 

1  English — oral  reading,  literature,  grammar,  composition,  spelling;  mathematics 
— arithmetic  and  mensuration,  algebra;  geography;  elementary  science;  either  art  or 
manual  training,  or  household  science. 

2  English-^-oral  reading,  literature,  composition;  mathematics — algebra,  geometry, 
elementary  science;  history — Canadian  and  British;  agriculture  or  household  science; 
music  (optional,  marks  to  be  regarded  as  a  bonus). 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH  INSPECTION. 

Good  Health  and  Education. — Every  human  being  has  the  right 
to  be  born  into  the  world  of  good  parentage  and  sound  of  mind  and 
body.  He  has  a  similar  right  to  grow  to  maturity  in  wholesome  physical 
surroundings,  where  nature  can  have  full  sway  and  thus  demonstrate 
that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
always  so.  A  nation's  share  in  the  world's  work  is  limited  only  by  the 
physical  equipment  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  combat.  A  surprisingly 
large  percentage  of  the  conscripts  examined  on  both  sides  of  the  Inter- 
national border  are  continually  being  turned  down  for  physical 
ailments.  The  average  person  knows  little  about  national  health,  and 
of  his  own  health  in  its  individual  and  national  aspects.  Without  ques- 
tion the  common  disregard  for  personal  and  community  health  is  due 
largely  to  indifferent  methods  of  teaching  hygiene  in  the  school?,  or  to 
the  fact  that  hygiene  holds  only  a  secondary  and  incidental  place  in 
the  school  curriculum.  The  latter  is  the  case  in  Saskatchewan. 

A  glance  at  the  prescribed  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools 
discloses  that  as  a  formal  school  subject  hygiene  has  no  place  in  the 
schools  whatever.  The  school  authorities  urge  that  it  be  taught 
incidentally  throughout  the  study  course,  as  opportunity  allows.  For 
the  ungraded  schools,  tiie  printed  outline  suggests,  hygiene  may  for 
convenience  be  combined  with  the  teaching  of  manners  and  morals, 
civics,  physical  culture,  and  temperance.  The  fundamental  weaknesses 
in  the  plan  are  two:  (1)  The  teacher  whose  every  moment  throughout 
the  working  day  is  crowded  with  fixed  subjects  will  give  little  thought 
to  incidental  teaching;  (2)  Even  if  he  could  find  the  required  time,  the 
teacher's  own  preparation  for  health  instruction  is  entirely  inadequate, 
since  the  teachers  who  have  procured  their  academic  preparation  in 
Saskatchewan  have  themselves  been  subjected  to  the  same  incidental 
instruction  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Nor  have  the 
normal  schools  been  able  to  do  much  better.  A  few  lectures  throughout 
the  ten  or  sixteen  weeks'  course  by  a  staff  member  or  by  the  Provincial 
Director  of  School  Hygiene  is  all  the  instruction  the  teachers-in-training 
have  had.  These  are  harsh  facts ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  too  emphatic. 
Records  from  fifty-two  rural  schools  studied  by  the  Director  of  the 
Survey  show  that  in  not  a  single  instance  was  the  subject  of  hygiene  or 
sanitation  broached  by  the  teachers  in  the  course  of  the  process  of 
instruction,  and  during  this  time  the  teachers  were  quite  often  breaking 
the  simplest  rules  of  school  room  hygiene,  being  utterly  unconscious 
of  so  doing. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  under  the  new  Compulsory  Attendance 
Act  the  "public  schools  become  a  public  trust,  and  when  parents  deliver 
their  children  over  to  the  care  of  the  schools,  they  have  the  right  to  insist 
that  under  the  supervision  of  properly  constituted  authority  they  shall 
be  safe  from  harm  and  be  delivered  back  again  in  at  least  as  good 
condition  as  at  first." 
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More  than  Legislation  Seeded. — The  public  health  laws  in  Saskat- 
chewan are  especially  comprehensive  and  the  provincial  health  machin- 
ery is  under  direction  of  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  whose 
authority  reaches  into  the  remotest  municipality.  But  what  does  all 
this  profit  if  the  people  are  not  taught  from  childhood  the  significance 
and  desirability  of  hygienic  living?  The  reference  is  particularly  to 
the  wholly  unsanitary  conditions  repeatedly  encountered  by  the  Survey 
in  non-English  communities.  Good  health  cannot  be  legislated  into 
people,  but  it  can  fortunately  be  instilled  into  them  as  children  in  the 
school,  whenever  they  are  given  the  advantages  of  a  thoroughgoing  health 
programme. 

Health  Conditions  in  Town  and  Country  Compared. — At  this 
juncture  it  is  well  to  consider  the  relative  health  conditions  of  the 
average  incorporated  town  and  the  open  country.  What  are  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  matter?  Which  is  the  healthier,  the  average  town  com- 
munity or  the  country  community?  Reliable  information  shows  that 
rural  people,  whether  they  live  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States,  have 
presumed  too  much  of  the  natural  healthfulness  of  their  environment, 
and  have  neglected  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  they  have  over 
the  incorporated  places.  In  the  cities  men  used  to  run  a  greater  risk 
from  contagious  disease  than  in  the  open  country;  but  modern  medical 
science  has  wrought  wonders  for  the  cities,  which  generally  show  a 
smaller  death  rate  than  the  country  and  rural  villages.  Country  people 
pay  a  startling  toll  in  easily  preventable  diseases,  because  they  disregard 
simple  hygienic  laws  of  drainage,  water  supply,  pure  air,  etc.  This 
could  be  avoided,  in  the  main,  if  the  schools  were  equipped  to  give  the 
children  and  patrons  the  right  kind  of  health  instruction. 

Tlie  Saskatchewan  Survey  of  Hygienic  Conditions. — The  Minister 
of  Education  has  made  the  beginnings  of  a  constructive  health 
programme  in  the  schools  by  organising  a  division  of  School  Hygiene 
in  the  Department  of  Education  in  charge  of  a  Director  of  School 
Hygiene.  This  new  division  has  already  carried  the  health  propaganda 
to  the  teachers-in-service,  to  organisations  of  patrons,  club  workers,  and 
in  the  form  of  special  lectures,  to  normal  school  students.  One  of  the 
most  effective  things  yet  accomplished  by  the  Director  of  Hygiene  was 
the  recent  survey  of  hygienic  conditions  in  rural  schools,  of  which  an 
analysis  appears  in  Chapter  VII.  This  study  ha-  disclosed  many 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitation  for  which  both 
teachers  and  patrons  must  share  the  blame.  But  the  above-mentioned 
study  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  physical  environment  of  the 
children.  Xow,  what  are  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  the  children  of 
rural  Saskatchewan?  What  about  their  physical  condition?  Is  it  such 
as  to  induce  the  greatest  results  from  the  teaching  process  ?  Every 
person  should  know  that  a  child  who  finds  it  difficult  to  read  or  to  see 
what  is  on  the  blackboard  cannot  do  good  work  in  school.  One  whose 
hearing  is  bad  or  whose  breathing  is  partially  obstructed  will  be  dull 
and  listless.  Little  can  be  expected  of  children  who,  because  of  bad 
teeth,  have  digestive  troubles,  or  who  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
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The  Provincial  Health  Inspection. — Up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  reliable  body  of  information  in  regard  to  the  exact  condition 
of  health  among  rural  children.  Several  of  the  city  systems  have  taken 
advantage  of  section  111  of  The  School  Act,  under  which  town  districts 
may  appoint  an  attendant  medical  officer,  a  dentist  and  a  school  nurse 
— one  or  all.  The  rural  districts  are  not  so  fortunately  situated.  What- 
ever of  health  inspection  they  have  had  is  done  by  the  few  exceptional 
teachers  who  act  as  their  own  health  inspectors. 

The  Survey  undertook  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  in  regard  to 
health  among  rural  children.  To  this  end  the  Minister  of  Education 
proclaimed  a  medical  inspection  day  for  the  schools  throughout  the 
Province.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  was  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  medical  inspection.  With  the  assistance 
of  municipal  secretaries  he  selected  type  schools  in  the  different  rural 
municipalities.  Unfortunately  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
schools  could  be  reached,  since  the  whole  number  of  practitioners  in 
Saskatchewan  in  these  war  times  is  less  than  four  hundred  and  the 
schools  are  ten  times  as  many. 

In  all  2,273  children  were  examined.  Of  these  1,702,  or  47.8  per 
cent.,  had  not  been  vaccinated;  1,052,  or  46.2  per  cent.,  had  carious 
teeth;  1,719,  or  31.9  per  cent.,  had  diseased  tonsils.  The  aggregate 
number  of  defects  in  all  the  children  was  3,127,  not  counting  the  1,702 
who  were  not  vaccinated.  Table  28  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  these 
conditions : 

TABLE  28. — HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SASKATCHEWAN  SCHOOLS. 

Per 

Number  cent. 

Not  vaccinated • 1,702  74 .8 

Carious  teeth 1,052  46 .2 

Use  tooth  brush 1,003  41 .1 

Diseased  tonsils 719  31 .6 

Adenoids 443  19 .4 

Nasal  catarrh,  etc 213  9.3 

Defective  sight 157  6.9 

Unhealthy  appearance 4.3 

Not  well  nourished 

Heart  disease 

Trachoma  or  other  eye  disease 

Discharging  ears 65  2.8 

Deaf...    . .- 51  2.2 

Other  morbid  conditions 

Lung  trouble 

Pediculosis 16  .7 

While  conditions  proved  notoriously  bad  in  the  open  country,  they 
were  little,  if  any,  better  in  the  town  and  village  schools.  Seventy-nine 
children  were  examined  in  one  town  school,  of  which  fifty-two  had 
carious  teeth.  In  the  primary  department  every  child  had  one  or  more 
carious  teeth. 

It  is  bootless  to  enlarge  any  further  on  these  health  conditions. 
What  is  needed  is  a  constructive  health  programme  based  on  remedial 
legislation. 


A  Constructive  Health  Programme. — The  Survey  recommends 
the  following  as  essential  in  the  organisation,  of  an  effective  health 
programme : 

(1)  Introduction  of  school  hygiene  as  a  required  subject  in  all 
elementary  schools; 

(2)  Study  of  personal  and  school  hygiene  and  home  sanitation 
as  a  required  subject  in  the  teachers'  course  in  the  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes; 

(3)  Re-study  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  from  the  teacher's  view- 
point, in  the  normal  schools,  together  with  systematic  study 
of  physical  education,  including  supervised  play; 

(4)  Permissive  legislation  on  the  subject  of  health  inspection  and 
health  instruction  in  rural  districts,  through  the  medium,  of 
school  nurses. 

School  Hygiene  a  Required  Subject. — Physiology  and  hygiene  are 
so  often  inefficiently  taught  as  to  raise  the  question  of  their  utility.  Yet 
this  is  no  reason  for  excluding  the  study  from  the  schools.  The  day  in 
which  we  live  demands  a  study  of  all  things  that  relate  to  man's 
physical  welfare,  and  the  school  is  the  only  agency  in  position  to  give  it. 
If  hygiene  is  often  badly  taught  it  is  for  want  of  trained  teachers,  and 
these  must  be  provided. 

As  a  rule  it  is  inadvisable  to  teach  the  science  of  physiology  to 
children.  Health  primers  should  be  used  as  leading  threads  in  the 
study,  which  otherwise  should  be  informal,  but  with  a  definite  amount 
of  time  assigned  to  it.  The  suggestive  topics  for  study  in  the  manual 
published  by  the  Department  are  all  excellent.  Let  them  be  given 
liberal  place  in  the  daily  programme;  place  the  teaching  in  charge  of 
trained  teachers,  and  effective  results  may  soon  be  obtained. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  as  a  Subject  for  Professional  Study. — 
All  who  are  studying  to  become  teachers,  whether  in  high  school 
departments  or  in  normal  schools,  should  follow  the  informal  work 
begun  in  the  elementary  school  with  a  study  of  the  science  of  physiology, 
to  furnish  the  necessary  background  for  intelligent  instruction.  The 
method  of  presentation  is  as  vital  as  the  subject  matter.  Some  teachers, 
indeed,  with  good  mastery  of  the  content,  present  the  subject  in  such 
a  way  as  to  raise  the  question  of  utility,  if  not  of  morality.  This  calls 
for  sound  pedagogical  foundations  also.  A  suggestive  course  for 
teachers  is  outlined  in  Chapter  XIII,  page  127. 

The  Municipal  School  Nurse. — Systematic  health  instruction  in 
the  schools  will  work  great  changes  in  rural  districts,  particularly  as 
soon  as  the  teachers  have  received  adequate  preparation  to  give  health 
instruction.  Every  rural  teacher  should  assuredly  be  able  to  discover 
by  their  outward  signs  the  common  contagious  diseases.  He  should  be 
able  to  detect  the  ordinary  remediable  defects  in  the  pupils  under  his 
care,  as,  for  example,  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  deafness,  and  incorrect 
vision. 

But  the  teacher  cannot  be  charged  with  conserving  the  health  of 
the  whole  countryside ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  need  both  assistance 
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and  professional  backing  to  succeed  in  eradicating  preventable  disease 
and  physical  defects  from  the  class  room,  not  to  mention  the  home.  The 
teacher  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  regularly  employed  medical 
practitioner  as  health  inspector  or  of  a  trained  school  nurse,  preferably 
the  latter. 

There  is  serious  objection  to  employing  regular  practitioners 
because  the  scheme  of  health  inspection  involves  not  alono  medical 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  also  pedagogical  training.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  a  practitioner  to  have  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  teachers  labour,  and  the  required  patience  and  sym- 
pathy to  accomplish  the  most  with  the  children  and  parents.  More 
successful  has  been  the  trained  school  nurse  "who  can  act  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  physician  and  the  school  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  school  and  the  home  on  the  other." 

The  school  nurse  has  already  become  indispensable  in  the  best  city 
systems.  The  school  nurse  discovers  and  reports  cases  for  medical 
treatment.  She  does  more.  She  follows  up  these  cases  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  homes  and  administers  both  relief  and  advice.  In 
Regina,  as  illustration,  the  school  nurses  have  worked  out  a  most 
satisfactory  health  programme,  which,  after  a  period  of  doubt  and 
askance,  has  been  accepted  by  the  local  practitioners  as  highly  satis- 
factory. School  nurses  in  rural  districts  are  of  more  recent  acquisition. 
In  eight  or  nine  American  states  they  are  being  introduced  in  increasing 
numbers.  One  need  go  no  further  than  North  Dakota.  The  first  rural 
school  nurse  in  the  state  began  work  in  1914.  Now  there  are  42,  all 
told,  either  in  service  or  authorised. 

The  school  nurse  in  Saskatchewan  would  fit  in  admirably  as  a  link 
in  the  reorganised  municipal  school  district.  The  nurse  could  have 
charge  of  the  group  of  school*  within  a  given  municipality,  and  in 
sparsely  settled  regions  she  might  even  have  two  or  more  municipalities. 
This  kind  of  health  work  should  receive  permissive  legislation.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  go  beyond  this.  If  health  education  can  be  obtained 
without  compulsion,  it  is  in  keeping  with  established  democratic  ideals. 
The  government  would  be  wise  to  grant  liberal  aid  to  the  first  few 
municipalities  in  each  inspectorate  who  engage  school  nurses. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


SCHOOL  SUPPOBT  -  WHAT  THE  PROVINCE  PAYS  .FOB  EDUCATION. 

The  last  question  to  be  considered  in  this  study  deals  with  financial 
support  of  education.  What  does  the  Province  pay  for  the  education 
described  above  ?  Does  it  pay  high  for  what  it  gets,  or  does  it  pay  low? 
It  may  be  agreed  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  present  system  are 
far  from  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  some  time  will  be.-  But  could  better 
returns  be  expected  in  a  new  country  on  the  present  investment  ?  These 
and  similar  questions  will  be  answered  in  the  following  pages. 

Steady  Increase  in  Expenditure.  —  As  stated  elsewhere,1  Saskat- 
chewan invested  the  large  sum  of  $7,241,335.99  on  elementary  and 
higher  education,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1916.  This 
is  equivalent  to  $11.14  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Province, 
and  $36.75  for  every  person  between  6  and  21  years  of  age.  Of  this 
amount  $6.159,236.87  was  invested  in  public  elementary  schools, 
$658,105.75  in  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  $185,499.87  in 
administration  of  the  school  system. 
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1  See  chapter  I,  page  17 
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The  amount  expended1  for  public  elementary  education  has 
increased  (Figure  29)  from  $1,700,115  to  $10,288,398  within  the 
decade,  while  the  school  enrolment  has  increased  from  31,275  to 
125,590.  The  actual  per  capita  expenditure  for  each  child  enrolled  has 
advanced  steadily,  being  $54.36  in  1906  and  $81.92  in  1916.  This  is 
an  increase  so  large  as  to  challenge  comparison. 


TABLE  29. EXPENDITURE  FOR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  FOR 

CERTAIN  YEARS.2 


Year 

Total 
expenditure 

School 
enrolment 

Per  capita 
expenditure 

1906.  . 

$1,700,115 

31,275 

$54  36 

1908  

3,109,403 

47,086 

66.04 

1910.  .. 

4,250,387 

63,964 

66  45 

1912  

6,617,111 

79,882 

82.85 

1914  .... 

9,512,249 

111,059 

85.65 

1915  

9,157,476 

119,279 

76.77 

1916.  .  . 

10,288,398 

125,590 

81.92 
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Fig.  30. 

While  the  enrolment  in  elementary  schools  has  increased  fourfold 
(Figure  30),  the  investment  in  this  education  has  increased  sixfold. 

Table  30  compares  the  per  capita  expenditures  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  this  Province  with  similar  schools  in  seven  American  states 
which  are  recognised  for  their  liberal  school  support  and  well  organised 
schools.  Saskatchewan  stands  number  three  in  this  list,  in  expenditures 


1  This  includes  payments  on  debentures  and  notes. 

2  This  also  is  based  on  "expenditure"  not  on  actual  "investment,"  which  through- 
out would  have  been  Jess  . 
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based  on  average  enrolment.  It  ranks  with  the  new  western  states 
which  all  maintain  expensive  systems  by  reason  of  their  newness.  In 
Saskatchewan  the  overhead  expenses  are  particularly  heavy  because 
they  must  be  divided  among  comparatively  few  pupils.  The  American 
states  deal  in  larger  numbers  of  pupils  taught  in  larger  and  fewer,  and, 
therefore,  more  economical  school  centers.  New  York,  for  example, 
instructs  8,003,241  elementary  pupils  at  an  outlay  of  $57,006,957, 
which  on  the  per  capita  basis  is  less  than  one-half  what  Saskatchewan 
expends.  , 

TABLE    30  < — PEE    CAPITA    EXPENDITURE    FOR    PUBLIC    ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  CERTAIN  STATES. 

1.  Washington $50.84 


2.  Arizona. 

3.  SASKATCHEWAN 

4.  Montana 

5.  North  Dakota .  . 

6.  Massachusetts. . 

7.  New  York 

8.  Minnesota  .'. 


50.26 
49.04 
48.89 
42.42 
42.45 
41.30 
40.63 


Such  a  comparison  as  this  shows  that  Saskatchewan  does  not  expend 
too  much  for  elementary  education.  In  fact,  if  the  small  number  of 
pupils  reached  is  considered,  Saskatchewan  spends  less  than  the  best 
American  states.  The  Province  must  be  prepared  to  invest  even  more 
than  it  has  already  done  for  some  time  to  come.  Ultimately  better 
prepared  teachers,  larger  school  districts  and  schools  planned  for  all 
the  people  will  help  to  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  by  attracting  a  larger 
number  of  persons  into  the  schools  to  share  the  schools'  increased 
efficiency  and  usefulness. 

Provincial  Grants  for  Elementary  Education. — The  elementary 
schools  are  supported  by  local  rates,  or  taxes,  and  provincial  grants. 
Table  31  gives  the  ratio  of  these  grants  to  the  total  expenditure  by 
years.  The  median  per  cent,  for  the  past  eleven  years  is  10.84.  In 
other  words,  the  provincial  government  provides  considerably  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  elementary  schools. 

TABLE  31. GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  AND  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC! 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  BY  YEARS. 


Year 

Government 
grants 

Total 
expenditure 

Percentage  of 
Government 
grants  in  total 
expenditure 

1906  

$174,218 

$1,700,115 

10.24 

1908.  .  .        .                   

402,028 

3,109,403 

12.92 

1910.  .                                .... 

557,299 

4,250,387 

13.13 

1912.  .                     .               .... 

622,088 

6,617,111 

9.40 

1914  .                     . 

867,590 

9,512,249 

10.85 

1915   . 

993,579 

9,157,476 

10.84 

1916 

1,077,008 

10,288,398 

10.47 

The  variation  in  the  graphic  representation  (Figure  31)   is  due 
chiefly  to  disproportionate  increases  in  grants  and  local  taxes.     Thus  in 
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1912  the  government  grant  showed  a  fair  increase,  but  this  was  more 
than  overcome  by  a  $2,0007000  increase  in  local  taxation. 
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Fig.  31. — Government  grants  and  total  expenditure. 


At  this  juncture  it  is  well  to  ask,  does  the  government  provide  as 
large  a  percentage  of  the  total  expenditure  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  dictate  ?  Should  the  major  portion  of  educational  support  fall 
upon  the  local  ratepayer,  or  should  education  be  made  a  general  provin- 
cial matter  ?  It  may  be  retorted  that  a  province-wide  system  of  taxation 
is  manifestly  both  democratic  and  equable.  Schools  are  certainly  estab- 
lished for  the  whole  province  or  country.  Ignorance  or  inefficiency  in 
the  local  community  reflects  on  the  entire  commonwealth,  and  eventually 
levies  a  heavy  burden  on  it  for  penal  and  other  institutions  of  like 
character.  It  is  accordingly  wise  to  make  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
province  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  province. 

In  a  similar  way  it  is  agreed  by  thoughtful  schoolmen  that  local 
taxation  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  and  foster  the  local  interest  in  school 
affairs  and  to  develop  local  independence  and  self-reliance. 

Local  taxes  should  be  used  chiefly  for  buildings  and  school  equip- 
ment and  similar  local  advantages;  provincial  grants  should  be  used  for 
school  maintenance,  and  particularly  as  an  award  to  induce  greater 
efficiency  in  education.  To  make  the  municipality  the  tax  unit  for  all 
the  schools  lying  within  the  municipal  school  district  would  be  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  equalising  wealth  for  school  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Province  should  scale  up  its  grants  to  the  point  of  providing 
one-fourth  of  all  school  maintenance  fund?.  The  basis  for  distributing 
the  grants  should  also  be  modified  materially. 

Expenditures  for  Secondary  Education, — For  the  fiscal  year 
closing  April  30,  1916,  $658,105.75  was  expended  for  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes.  This  is  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  $183.67  for 
each  student  in  high  school  attendance.  This  is  twice  as  much  per  capita 
as  the  best  American  states  pay.  But  figured  on  the  -basis  of  all  pupils 
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of  school  age  wko  ought  to  be  in  high  school,  Saskatchewan  expends 
only  $16.12  to  $22.50  for  such  a  state  as  California.  Table  32  gives 
some  comparative  statistics. 

TABLE  32.  -  PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN 
SASKATCHEWAN  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  SASKATCHEWAN  ...........................  $183.67 

2.  California  ................................  92.  15 

3.  Montana  ..........................  ......  83.78 

4.  Arizona  ................  \  ................  83  .  45 

5.  North  Dakota  ............................  75.95 

6.  Minnesota  ...............................  71  .  93 

7.  Washington  ..............................  70.77 

8.  Massachusetts  ............................  63.02 

Again  the  chief  difference  in  the  figures  can  be  explained  in  the 
relatively  small  number  reached  by  the  high  schools  in  Saskatchewan. 
The  experience  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  show  that  for  each 
1,000  pupils  in  Grade  I,  in  1906-07,  111  should  graduate  from  a  four- 
year  high  school  in  1918.  Applying  these  figures  to  the  Saskatchewan 
high  school  there  ought  to  graduate  from  the  Senior  Form  in  1918 
between  four  and  five  times  as  many  students  as  are  now  in  this  form. 

Aside  from  the  above  it  is  well  to  mention  that  secondary  school 
staffs  in  Saskatchewan  are  well  paid  because  exceptionally  well  trained. 
The  equipment  in  buildings  and  apparatus  is  good  and  has  been  procured 
at  heavy  outlay.  These  and  the  comparatively  small  numbers  reached 
by  the  high  schools  account  for  the  high  per  capita  cost  of  secondary 
school  education.  The  tax  burden  lies,  however,  mainly  on  the  city 
and  town  districts  where  the  schools  are  established.  As  was  shown  in 
Chapter  XI  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  attendance  are 
rural  non-residents  whose  only  direct  share  in  the  schools'  maintenance 
is  the  supplementary  revenue  of  $2.00  or  $2.50  per  diem  for  each 
teacher  employed.  A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  this  does  not  go 
far  towards  defraying  the  gross  cost  of  maintaining  the  secondary 
schools. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  small  number  of  secondary  schools 
which  leaves  many  towns  and  villages  and  the  rural  communities  without 
any  such  facilities.  This  obliges  the  people  to  seek  out  these  few  centres 
for  school  enrolment  with  consequent  tax  burdens  for  the  city 
population. 

The  budget  for  secondary  education  for  the  past  two  years  was 
apportioned  on  the  following  basis  : 


1915  1916 

Teachers'  salaries  .........................  $157,850.73  $175,097.80 

Other  local  expenditure  ....................  344,109.97  405,529.90 

Provincial: 

Provincial  grants  .........................  30,776.47  31,885.00 

Supplementary  revenue  grant*  ..............  37,070.00  44,843.05 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science  grants  .  300  .  00  750  .  00 


$570,107.17       $658,105.75 

Sources  of  Educational  Support.  —  The  foregoing  statements  make 
clear  that  the  school  system  is  not  cheap.  But  this  cannot  be  other- 
wise. Evety  ftew  school  system  is  expensive.  The  vital  problem  is  to 
equalise  the  tax  burdens  on  all  alike  and  to  have  the  public  share  its 
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privileges  alike.  To  this  end,  (1)  what  lands  are  assessed  for  local 
taxation?  and  (2)  how  does  the  Government  procure  its  funds  for  its 
provincial  grants  ? 

(1)  Local  Taxation. — Local  rates  are  levied  on  the  fair  valua- 
tion of  all  lands  (based  on  original  cost  and  the  unearned 
increment  only)  not  otherwise  exempted  by  law.  Lands 
within  organised  school  districts  alone  are  taxed.  Conse- 
quently vast  areas  are  now  escaping  their  just  share  of  taxes 
because  they  are  held  in  large  tracts  for  speculation,  or  they 
maintain  cheap  private  schools  only,  or  they  have  been 
deliberately  gerrymandered  and  kept  without  the  districts  by 
their  owners  to  avoid  taxation.  Still  larger  amounts  will  be 
expended  locally  for  some  years.  To  meet  this  all  lands  musr 
be  included  in  the  tax  rolls.  Just  how  many  hundred 
thousands  of  acres  escape  taxation  is  difficult  to  say,  but  thai: 
it  is  large  can  be  seen  from  the  map  on  page  149.  This  [••> 
a  drawing  of  the  present  Balcarres  Inspectorate  in  the  long 
settled  prairie  section.  Round  about  385,000  acres  in  this 
inspectorate  are  now  exempt  from  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses except  for  the  small  supplementary  revenue.  The 
proposed  municipal  school  district  organisation  will  remedy 
all  such  irregularities  as  these. 


att/y   J8S.OOO  drrvs    of  Land 
/'/?  fA/3  f/Hpecrarafe  a/erre,  Ua- fared  for 
Stfroo/  fbrposes,  tircaust  ftof  lac/udrd 
in  Organized  Districfs. 


Map  8. — The  Balcarres  Inspectorate 

(2)  School  Lands  Trust  Fund. — A  large  part  of  the  Provincial 
revenue  for  school  purposes  is  derived  from  interest  on  the 
School  Lands  Trust  Fund  which  is  held  in  trust  by  tho 
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Dominion  Government.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  the 
Dominion  Government  retained  the  administration  of  all 
school  lands  and  other  natural  resources  for  what  is  now  the 
prairie  provinces.  When  school  lands  are  sold  the  payments 
are  placed  in  a  trust  fund  on  which  the  several  provinces- 
concerned  receive  3  per  cent,  interest.  All  deferred  interest 
likewise  becomes  a  part  of  the  provincial  revenue.  The  pur- 
pose has  been  to  establish  a  permanent  endowment  for  all 
the  schools,  similar  to  the  permanent  school  funds  in  the 
United  States.  The  difference  in  the  two  plans  is  that  in 
the  latter  the  Federal  Government  gave  the  states  outright 
vast  land  areas  and  other  resources  to  be  administered  by  the 
several  states  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  erected  within 
their  borders.  Under  this  plan  great  funds  are  being 
accumulated  from  land  sales,  rentals  and  royalties.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  1914,  Minnesota  -had  permanent  funds  and 
lands  valued  at  $204,668,248 ;  Texas,  $86,356,432 ;  Illinois, 
$33,025,466;  ^ortfi  Dakota,  $38,212,264.  The  incomes  are 
invested  in  gilt-edge  securities  within  the  states;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  administered  by  the  people  who  have  an 
immediate  interest  at  stake  in  seeing  that  arrears  of  interest 
and  payments  are  made  when  due. 

It  would  seem  good  national  policy  to  permit  all  the 
provinces  to  administer  these  educational  trust  funds, 
under  reasonable  legislative  restriction.  Unquestionably  the 
incomes  could  be  increased  considerably  beyond  the  present 
3  per  cent. 

Plan  of  Distributing  the  Provincial  Grants. — Government  grants 
should  ever  be  based  on  the  principle  that  educational  achievements  in 
an  individual  community,  as  an  example  for  emulation,  is  deserving  a 
genuine  reward.  Thus  to  give  grants  to  schools  merely  because  they 
keep  their  doors  open  for  a  definite  number  of  days  annually,  is  a 
doubtful  practice;  but  to  make  the  award  on  the  basis  of  actual 
attendance  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  would  be  an  achievement 
worthy  of  reward. 

It  would  unquestionably  be  equitable  to  base  the  grants  on  the 
following : 

(1)  A  certain  first  credit  to  all  small  schools  struggling  under 
adverse  conditions; 

(2)  Professional   teachers  of  successful   experience,   for  without 
such  teachers  a  good  equipment  is  of  little  avail ; 

(3)  Total  daily  attendance  for  the  preceding  term,  for  without 
the  pupils  in  attendance  even  good  teachers  are  of  little  use ; 

(4)  -'Course  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Finally,  the  inspectors  should  be  armed  with  large  discretionary 
power  in  withholding  grants  for  cause. 

Recommendations  for  Equable  School  Support. — Saskatchewan 
ha?  entered  upon  a  policy  of  liberal  school  support.  If  the  broad  ideals* 
r.f  the  present  are  to  become  fully  realised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
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tinue  to  utilise  all  the  sources  of  taxation,  at  least  as  liberally  as  in 
the  past;  and  to  distribute  these  bounties  in  the  most  equable  way.  As 
d  general  thing  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  two  vital  factors  in 
school  cost  are  the  teaching  staff  and  the  children  actually  using  the 
schools,  i.e.,  the  children  in  daily  attendance.  These  two  factors  should 
be  made  the  basis  in  apportioning  the  Government  grants. 

To  this  end  the  Survey  recommends: 

(1)  That    all    agricultural    and    grazing    lands    (not    otherwise 
exempted)  not  now  included  in  organised  school  districts  be, 
under  law,  entered  for  taxation  for  educational  purposes; 

(2)  That  the  Supplementary  Revenue  tax  of  one  cent,  and  one- 
half    cent    per    acre    for    agricultural    and  grazing    lands 
respectively,   be  increased  sufficiently  to  scale  up  the  total 
ratio  of  provincial  school  support  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  expended  for  all  purposes ; 

(3)  That  the   Supplementary  Revenue   tax  be  re-apportioned  to 
include  provision  for  village  schools  that  now  bear  a  large 
share  in  the  education  of  rural  children  without  partaking  of 
any  of  the  bounties  of  this  tax; 

(4)  That  steps  be  taken  to  urge  on  the  Dominion  Government  the 
reasonableness  of  administration  of  the  School  Lands  Trust 
Fund  by  the  Provincial  Government ; 

(5)  That  the  Dominion  Government  be.  urged  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary  legislation   to   provide    a   fund    for   the   elimination  of 
adult   illiteracy,   to  be   distributed   among  the  several  prov- 
inces for  evening  schools  and  continuation  schools; 

(6)  That  when  the  municipality  is  made  the  unit  for  school  taxa- 
tion, the  provincial  grants  may  consistently  be  appropriated 
direct  to  the  several  municipal  boards,  on  the  ratios  that 

(a)  The  total  days  attended  during  the  preceding  term  by 
all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  municipality  bears  to  the 
aggregate  days  attended  by  all  the  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  Province ;  and 

(&)  The  number  of  professionally  trained  teachers  in  the 
municipality  bears  to  the  total  number  of  professional 
teachers  employed  in  the  Province. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  is  a   concise   restatement   of   the  most  important 
recommendations  made  in  the  foregoing  chapters : 

1.  School  Organisation  and  Administration. 

(1)  The  establishment  of  municipal  school  districts  in  place 
of  the  present  local  districts. 

(2)  The  organisation  of  municipal  school  boards  with  powers 
to  administer  the  public  schools  of  the  Province. 

2.  School  Inspection  and  Professional  Supervision. 

(1)  The  gradual  development  of  a  dual  plan  of  supervision 
— provincial  and  local. 

(2)  Increase  in   the  number   of  provincial  inspectors  until 
they   become  numerically   strong  enough  to  thoroughly 
establish  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government  and 
enforce  the  educational  law  of  the  land. 

(3)  Establishment  of  local  supervision  under  the  direction 
of  the  provincial  inspectors. 

3.  Enrolment  and  Attendance  of  School  Population. 

(1)  The  taking  of  an  annual  school  census  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  include  all  people  in  the  Province  of  school  age. 

(2)  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  records  for  the  transfer 
of  pupils   from   school   to   school,   to   make   evasion   of 
school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  Organisation  and  Adaptability  of  the  Rural  Schools. 

(1)  Establishment  in  the  Department  of  Education  of  a  divi- 
sion of  school  architecture  and  sanitation. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  minimum  standards  for  rural  schools 
on  which  to  base  Government  grants. 

(3)  The  organisation  bv  the  Government  of  model  schools 
in  non-English  and  certain  other, communities. 

5.  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

(1)  The  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  organisation  of  consolidated  schools. 

(2)  Provision    for    a    gradual    organisation    of   strong   com- 
munity schools,  associated  schools,  and  other  consolidated 
schools. 

(3)  The  granting  of  provincial  aid    as    an    inducement    to 
organise  the  correct  type  of  consolidated  schools. 

6.  Rural  High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools. 

(1)  Provision  for  granting  provincial  aid  in  organising  and 
maintaining  certain  municipal  high  schools. 

(2)  Establishment     of    special     night     school    courses    for 
illiterates   and   continuation   school  courses  for  persons 
beyond  ordinary  school  age. 

7.  City,  Town  and  Village  Schools. 

(1)   A  fuller  recognition  by  law  and  by  regulations  of  the 

position  of  city  and  town  superintendent. 
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(2)  Provision  in  the  larger  city  buildings  of  eight  rooms  or 
over  for  principals  at  least  half  of  whose  time  should  be 
free  for  supervision. 

(3)  The   elimination  of  excessive   formalism   prevailing  iu 
town  and  vrllage  schools. 

(4)  Adaptation  of  organisation,  methods  and  course  of  study 
to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

8.  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 

(1)  Provision  for  organising  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes  as  an  integral  part  of  the  free  public  school 
system. 

(2)  The    extension    of    The    Secondary   Education   Act    to 
include  other  than  "town  and  city  municipalities." 

(3)  The  reorganisation  of  the  present  high  school  courses  to 
meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they 
are  intended. 

(4)  Systematic  efforts  at  popularisation  of  commercial  and 
agricultural  high  school  courses. 

(5)  The  abandonment  of  the  present  examination  system. 

(6)  Special  study  by  each  locality  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
Junior  High  School  plan. 

(7)  Organisation  of  specific  teacher-training  departments,  in 
connection   with   certain     high    schools     and     collegiate 
institutes. 

9.  The  Teaching  Staff. 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  central  teachers'  placing  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  an  official  in  the   Department  of 
Education  to  evaluate  credentials  of  teachers  from  other 
provinces  and  countries. 

(3)  Teaching  awards  to  be  made  commensurate   with  the 
grade  of  certificate  held  and  the  length  of  teaching  in 
the  same  community. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  retirement  plan  for  aged  teachers. 

(5)  The  gradual    readjustment    of    the    present    system    of 
teacher  certification. 

10.   The  formal  Schools. 

(1)  Provision    for    greater    financial    support    for    teacher- 
training. 

(2)  Gradual  acquirement  of  additional  lands  and  equipment 
for  the  normal  schools. 

(3)  Provision  for  enlargement  of  the  normal  school  staff  and 
for  increase  in  salaries. 

(4)  The  adoption  of  gradually  lengthened  and  differentiated 
study  courses  for  normal  schools. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  specialised  rural  school  departments 
in  the  normal  schools. 

(6)  The  organisation  of  a  thoroughgoing  rural  school  service 
through  the  normal  schools  for  all  teachers  in  service. 
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11.  Vocational  Education. 

(1)  The  extension  of  the  present  provision  for  manual  train- 
ing   and    domestic    science    contingent    on    professional 
grants  and  local  funds. 

(2)  Modification  of  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching 
to  allow  for  vocational  contacts  at  every  point. 

(3)  Introduction  to  pre-vocational  courses  in  certain  subjects 
for  boys  and  girls. 

12.  Schools  in  Non-English  Communities. 

(1)  Inclusion   in   the   tax   rolls   for   school   taxation    of   all 
taxable  lands  in  each  municipality. 

(2)  Definite  government   inspection   of   all   Mennonite   and 
other  private  schools. 

(3)  Regular    certification    of    all    teachers    instructing    the 
Mennonite,  and  other  private  schools. 

(•4)  Gradual  reorganisation  of  the  Mennonite  and  other 
private  schools  to  comply  with  the  course  of  study  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

(5)  The    education    of    teachers  for  Ruthenian   schools   at 
Government  expense. 

(6)  The  organisation  of  model  community  schools,  including 
homes  for  teachers  in  certain  non-English  communities 
with  Government  assistance. 

(7)  German  as  a  medium  of  instruction  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  all  parochial  and  private  schools. 

(8)  Authorisation  to  use  public  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
a  non-English  language  only  after  regular  school  hours. 

13.  The  Examination  System. 

(1)  The  reduction  of  the  present  examination  machinery  to 
the  lowest  possible  minimum. 

14.  School  Hygiene  and  Health  Inspection. 

(1)  Introduction  of  school  hygiene  as  a  regular  subject  in 
all  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  The  study  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  teacher  training 
schools  to  be  made  a  requirement  for  certification. 

(3)  Permissive  legislation  on  health  inspection  and  health 
instruction  in  the  rural  schools  through  the  medium  of 
school  nurses. 

15.  School  Support. 

(1)  The  inclusion  for  school  taxation  of  all  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands  not  otherwise  exempted  by  law. 

(2)  The   increase   of   the   supplementary   revenue    tax   suf- 
ficiently to  scale  up  the  provincial  grants  to  one-fourth 
of  the  total  amount  expended  for  education. 

(3)  The  reapportionment  of  the  supplementary  revenue  tax 
to  include  village  schools. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  the  municipality  for  school  taxation. 

(5)  The  readjustment  of  the  present  plan  for  apportioning 
provincial  grants. 
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PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  REGINA 
(Data  relating  to  the  First  Term,  1917). 


Instructor* 
designated 
by 
letter 

Salary 
for 
school 
year 

Total 
number 
of  different 
subjects 
taught  by 
each 
instructor 

Total 
teaching 
hours 
per 
week 

Average 
number 
students 
per 
hour 

Total 
student 
clock 
hours 
per 
week 

Remarks 

A 

$2,700 

4 

18 

49.7 

895 

Acting  principal. 

B 

$2,500 

4 

22 

52.6 

1,157 

In  addition  has  charge 
of  gymnasium  and 
student's  sports 

C 

$2,200 

3 

21 

53.7 

1,127 

In  addition  has  charge 
of  Literary  Society. 

D 

$1,300 

4 

21 

52  + 

1,097 

E 

$1,200 

2 

24 

55 

1,318 

Additional  duties  in 
charge  of  students' 
noon  lunch. 

Average.  .  . 
Median.  .  . 

$1,980 
$2,200 

17t 

17t 

21 

21 

52  6 
52  6 

1,118 
1,127 

*  List  includes  full  time  instructors  only. 


t  Total  number. 
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PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  REGINA 
(Data  relating  to  the  Second  Term,  1916). 


Instructor* 
designated 
by 
letter 

Salary 
for* 
school 
year 

Total 
number 
of  different 
subjects 
taught  by 
each 
instructor 

Total 
teaching 
hours 
per 
week 

Average 
number 
students 
per 
hour 

Total 
clock 
student 
hours 
per 
week 

Remarks 

A 

$2,400 

4 

17 

47  + 

799 

Acting  principal. 

B 

$2,400 

3 

19 

47  + 

893 

Additional  dutic- 
in  charge  of 
gymnasium. 

C 

$2,200 

3 

19 

47  + 

893 

Additional  duties  in 
charge  of  Literary 
Society. 

D 

$1,200 

4 

20 

49+ 

980 

E 

$,1200 

3 

19 

48  + 

912 

Additional  duties  in 
charge  of  students'  noon 
lunch  and  a  class  of 
sewing  in  Model  School 

Average.  .  . 
Median.  .  . 

$1,850 
$2,200 

I7t 

17f 

18.8 
19 

47.6 
47 

895 
893 

'  List  includes  full  time  instructors  only. 


t  Total  number. 
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PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SASKATOON 
(Data  relating  to  the  First  Term,  1917). 


Instructor* 
designated 
by 
letter 

Salary 
for 
school 
year 

Total 
number 
of  different 
subjects 
taught  by 
each 
instructor 

Total 
teaching 
hours 
per 
week 

Average 
number 
students 
per 
hour 

Total 
student 
clock 
hours 
per 
week 

Remarks 

A 

$3,000 

3 

15 

49 

735 

B 

$2,500 

5 

21 

46 

966 

C 

2,200 

4 

18 

41 

738 

i 

D 

1,800 

3 

16 

46 

736 

E 

2,400 

1 

5 

48 

240 

Average.  .  . 

$2,380 

16t 

15 

46 

683 

Median.  .  . 

2,400 

16t 

16 

46 

736 

*  List  includes  full  time  instructors  only. 


t  Total  number. 
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PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SASKATOON 
(Data  relating  to  the  Second  Term,  1916). 


Instructor* 
designated 
by 
letter 

Salary 
for 
school 
year 

Total 
number 
of  different 
subjects 
taught 

Total 
teaching 
hours 
per 
week 

Average 
number 
students 
per 
hour 

Total 
student 
clock 
hours 
per 
week 

Remarks 

A 

$3,000 

3 

12 

38 

456 

B 

2,500 

5 

16 

27 

432 

C 

2,200 

4 

16 

42 

512 

D 

1,800 

3 

15 

35 

525 

E 

2,400 

1 

4 

52 

208 

Average.  .  . 

$2,380 

16t 

12.6 

38.5 

426 

Median  .  .  . 

2,400 

16f 

15 

38 

456 

1  List  includes  full  time  instructors  only. 


f  Total  number. 
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